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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Diiceming r^d^r, has it yet ocemd ta you to ask why anyone 
who knows the o^tahouU of hidden waUkskouJd be coniens to write 
ahout it for the hen^ of others, rather than set about acquiring it for 
himse^ Then let me at once concede that this poses a fair question 
which merits an honest ttsutoer. Certamfyitisnothecauselamooer^ 
burdened with riches akea^, still less that / <^eet to despise them. 
The deplorable fact is that my attitude towards all accotents of hrt 
or concealed treasure u one cf amable sceptidsm coupled with a 
disineHnation to exchange a fearly agreeable way of life for one of 
danger and ducomfort n tome rerrwU astd god^foriaken lasuL But 
there are hmits to mdolence. Show me eonoincing evidence of the 
undoubted existence of half atone/ gold, buried reasonably near the 
surface and within, stty, a radius </ twenty miles from where I am 
now ruhning at my ease, and m undertake to irmestigate the matter, 
if not forthwith, then most eertamfy at the first eortoemeni opportunity. 

But do I hear it suggested that if I really knew the location of a 
diamond^tudded beach, / would now be out there, taking my pick and 
filling my pockets, even if it were to be found bt the southern hem* 
sphere? Well, such beaches do exist there, and it so happens that I 
havegdnpsed the prixed stones enAeddedin the gravel taken from the 
ancient marine terraces wfueh underlie them. But filling one's pockets 
with these gems is far easier to conterr^te than to oecon^lish, as J 
learned several years ago when I spent the best past of si* months 
wandering about Africa, keeping more than half an eye open for sped* 
mens of carbon m its crysialiine form. But that, as the saying goes, is 
another story. .. . 
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CHAPTBR ONE 


PREMONITORY PREAMBLE 

Proposition: That, scattered about the xoorld, there atcoiu 
discovery untold wahk m the guise of surihen treasure, 
buried loot, hidden hoards, forgotten tombs, lost mines and 
the like~ 


I 

Some colour U lent to the pleasing and romantic notion that vut 
quantities of lost and hidden wealth lie scattered about the world, 
awaiting some fortunate hnder» by (he fact that much treasure is all 
the while coming to light But, as the records show» most of these 
discoveries are brought about by farmers while ploughing, or by 
demolition squads in the course of cesriog down old buildings, or 
no less accidentally u the result of mining and ether excavadonil 
activities, so that, while there can be no denying that considerable 
wealth is constantly being unearthed, the sad truth is that most of 
it Is revealed by chance, rather than by design. 

This hsrd fact in no way deters the hopeful treasure hunter, to 
whom such unpremeditated hnds are merely of academic interest. 
Rather is his enthusiasm reserved for the enticing prospect of 
tricking down pirate loot, treasure-hlled tombs and sunken gal¬ 
leons, though the possibility of locating some long-lost gold mine, 
or of finding a stretch of diamond-studded river bed, will serve 
equally well. And to this ever-promising end, hii attention Is 
immediately held by some plausible tale of ill-gotten gains, par¬ 
ticularly if the account happens to be accompanied by a reasonably 
informative map and a set of not too obvious dues (l^t someone as 
clever as himself has already managed to succeed where all other 
searchen have so far failed). Thus armed, so the argument runs, 
the outcome of any attempt at recovery wiU depend upon the re¬ 
liability of the available information, upon the extent of the 
financial resources which the enterprise can command and upon 
the relevant laws of the country concerned. 

We may accept this s^ument and, in the light of it, enquire to 
what extent the unquenchable optimism of the treasure seeker 
is justified—if at all. Given, for example, that the interests of 
some government or ocher will be involved, legislative measures 
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dcBigned to control the exploitation of mineral and other wealth are 
almost certain to be encountered. In England, for tnatocce, the 
law requirea that the finding of hidden riches be reported to the 
coroner, who is then in duty bound to hold an inquest, that the 
circumstances of the discovery may be investigated and its precise 
nature determined. In the absence of an owner, objects of value are 
deemed to be treasure-trove and, as such, to belong to the Crown, 
though this is not to aay that adequate compensation will not be 
forthcoming. For the expreas purpose of encouraging the reporting 
of finds of possible historical interest, it has long been the accepted 
rule that surrendered hems will not be retained unless they are 
claimed by a national institution such as the British Museum, in 
which event some four-fifths of the antiquarian value will be paid 
to the finder. 

Similar arrangementa, no less equitable, exist in many ocher 
countries, in some of which, a.g., India and Germany, an agreed 
proportion of the value of the discovery goes to the owner of the 
land. But elsewhere, the State is likely to be less munificent and 
may even claim all. Thus, In Egype, any digging operations which 
hsve as their avowed aim the recovery of the golden coffin of some 
long defunct Pharaoh, or the bejewelled remoina of his favourite 
consort, are now so restricted that memben of a mere treasure- 
seeking expedition (as opposed to the accredited repreaentatives of 
some recognised scientific society) would be fortunate if they were 
allowed to sec foot in the country, much less given an opportunity 
of making a search, or of retaining anything of value which hap¬ 
pened to be found. And while sudi a prohibition need not neces¬ 
sarily offer an insuperable bar to a srn^ band of determined and 
reckless adventurers (as centuries of systematic tomb-robbing on 
the part of some of the Egyptians themselves go to show), it will 
be evident that it nevertheless constitutes a serious obstacle, the 
overcoming of which would entail no little risk 

As for mineral rights, the rules and reguletiona governing the 
granting of conceasions also varies widely from one country to 
another, the requisite permits ranging from the readily obtainable 
to the near-impossible to acquire. Whereas no great difficulty may 
be expected to attend a desire to search for gold in America or 
Australia, throughout much of Africa prospectiAg for diamonds is 
discouraged by the heavy penalties to which unauthorised pos¬ 
sessors of uncut stones render themselves liable. In South Africa, 
for example, monopoly rights are so zealoualy protected that even 
the casual finding of a rough diamond could lead to an offidal in- 
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vestigation of such rigour and intensi^ that undoubtedly the aafeat 
and wisest coune would be for the dbcoverer to say ^<H b fn g and 
throw the offending stone away—«vea if he happened to ^ the 
owner of the land on which it waa fburtdl 

In these somewhat sombre drcumstancest a natural tendency 
among treasure hunters would be to reffain from advertising their 
plans or openly discuMing their proapects-AUilesi, of course, there 
was some urgent reason for so doing, such as the need to raise 
additional funds. And stiU less would they be advised, if by some 
happy chance they achieved their aims, to draw any unnecessary 
attention to thdr success, lest thdr newly acquired riches, having 
by some undjKlosed means escaped confiscation abroad, were Co be 
d^Iared liable to taxation at home, or to give rise to a spate of 
claims from insurance companies (in cases of marine salvage) or 
other interested parties (heiis, laadownera and the like). Nor are 
these the only conceivable risks which need to be guarded against, 
for there is alwsys the possibiUcy that their activities may have 
attracted the attention of some profeaaional thief, who, tn their 
moment of triumph, might also join in the rush to relieve them of 
their hird-won gains. 

Ail’things considered, there would appear to be compelling 
reasons why finders of treuure should ke^ silent about their good 
fortune, ffom which it follows that there can be no guarantee that 
any particular hoard, supposedly adll awaiting discovery, has not 
been secretly found and as quiet^ talr^n a^d disposed of—an ever* 
present danger which must be accepted as yet another of the many 
occupstional hazards which surround the undertaking. 

II 

It is clearly desirable that the amount of any anticipated reward 
(due allowance having been made for the beviiable exaggeradon 
of its worth) should give proouse of an adequate return for the 
time, effort sod money that are to be expended in any given enter* 
prise. It will also be apparent that both the nature ^ the venture 
and the knowlei^ and operience of those part, will have a 
considerable bearing on the alJ-important queatioD of cost. If, 
where a search is to be conducted on land, members of the party 
are familiar noth the country conceraed and able to speak the Ian* 
guage of its inhabitants, the hiring of guides and interpreters will 
be one expense t^cb can be avoided. Similarly, where there is a 
call for a sea voyage with the promise of diving operatioos at the 
end of the wage bill will be much reduced if some membeia of 
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the expedition are able to sail the ship and others are experienced 
in the use of underwater apparatus. 

Even so, realistic estimations of cost are likely to have a decidedly 
sobering effect, The late A, Hyatt Venill,**® who, in the course of a 
long and colourful career spent in investigating the ancient 
dviliaationa of the Americas, engaged in a number of professional 
treasure hunts, both on sea and on land, has some useful comments 
to make in this connection. In terms of present-day values, he puts 
the cost of a modest maritime adventure at anything up to j^2o,ooo 
and warns that thanks to unforeseen happeninga-^torms at set, 
accidents to equipment, sickness among personnel—the final 
reckoning may well be a great deal more. Land expeditioni which 
are relieved the expense of purchasing or chartering a special 
ship may be expected to cost leas, though here again it ia surprising, 
not to say disconcerting, how the various items of expenditure 
mount up, especially if men and materials have first to be sent 
overseas and then transported over difficult country. On the otlter 
hand, to set oS into the wilds of some distant land without sufficient 
preparation and resources would be to invite failure, if not 
disuter, and the ironic fact thus emerges that, with the possible 
exception of purely local enterprises, organised treasure hunts are 
clearly not for those who need the money. 

P. Pringle'^* has remarked that if all the sums expended on 
searching for buried riches could be recovered, they would con« 
stitute the greatest treasure of all, and certainly the ability to re¬ 
gard with equanimity the probability of failure would appear to be 
a necessary prelude to any large-scale search for hidden wealth, if 
only because all the available evidence suggests that the promoters 
of ^ese undertakings so often emerge empty handed. Even in the 
most favourable drcumstancea, where there is a complete lack of 
official interference, no ahortage of funds and at least some reason 
to suppose that a sizeable fortune is to be had for the taking, the 
prize may yet remain tantalisingly out of reach, as the long se¬ 
quence of events on Oak Island, Nova Scotia, goes to show. 

More than 150 years ago, three youths engaged in exploring the 
island came upon a clearing in which stood a lone oak tree, from a 
partly aawn-off limb of which there dangled a length of rusty 
chain, almost directly over a circular depression in the groimd be¬ 
low. A block and tackle was found near by, and in response to an 
invitation so clear and unmistakable, the boys returned to the spot 
the next day with spadee and shovels, with the aid of which they 
quickly established. die existence of a filled-in shaft, roughly 
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drcdar in shape and some twelve feet in dkmeter. Exdtemeot rose 
high when, at a depth of ten feet, something solid was struck, but 
on investigatioA the dwtruction proved to be merely a timber 
bulkhead. Ten feet lower down, a second layer of boards was 
found and when, at a depth of thirty feet below ground, a third 
such platform was encountered, the discouraged youths gave up. 

This was in the year 1795, and during the past century and a half, 
a score of syndicates and companies have sought in vain to learn 
the secret of the mysterious pit. Those concerned in the first of 
these orbited attempts eventually reached a depth of ninety feet, 
at which Juncture the excavation filled with water to within twenty- 
five feet of the top. Subsequently, exploratory drillings through the 
base of the flooded shaft brought up fragments of gold and re¬ 
vealed the existence of what appeared to be an underground room, 
encased in timber and cement. But all efforts to remove the flood 
water by bailing and pumping failed, and secondary pits dug near 
by also filled with water—with salt water, whkh rose and fell with 
the tide. A growing susfucion that the inundation was not acci¬ 
dental, but that it must have been deliberately contrived, was con¬ 
firmed when a search led to the discovery of tunnels connecting 
the bottom of the original pit with the contents of Mahoae Bay, 
wherein the island is situsted. 

To date, the problem of reaching the flood-protected sub¬ 
terranean chamber has not been solved, despite the introduction of 
modern techniques and the use of up-to-dste equipment. A. fi. C. 
Whipple^ hss recently estimated the total cost of the enterprise, 
thus far, to be in exce» of half a million pounds—half a n^on 
pounds, hopefully expended in s aeries ^ vain attempts to re¬ 
cover no one knows what from a hole dug by no one knows whol 

It should in foimeas be added that, at the time of the discovery 
of the pit, local inhabitants are said to have recalled childhood 
memories of strange lights having been seen on the island by 
observers on the mainland, who suspected the presmee of pirates. 
But this was all that the first of the treasure seekers had to go on, 
apart from the oxstence of the pit itself. Since then, of course, it 
has been held that the intricate flooding arrangements which were 
encountered provide conrindr^ evidence in support of the belief 
that something of eztraordirMiy worth awaits a finder. But the 
very effectiveness of these elabmte precautions can also ht used 
as an argument against this thesis. If some rich booty was con¬ 
cealed in the pit, predaety how did those who buried it ever hope 
to retrieve it? And why, after going to such lengths to aaf^uard 
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tb« contents, did they then proceed to draw attention to the ex¬ 
istence of the hiding-place by Jeaving behind a sign-post in the 
shape of a lone and conspicuous tree, exhibiting a shortened limb 
with a tell-tale length of chain dangling from it? 

ni 

J. B. Tavernier has recorded that it was the custom of 
potentates in the Kingdom of Assam to bury much of their wealth, 
as an insurance against the possibility chat, pest moftem, they might 
return CO this life in the guise of some poverty-stricken mendicant, 
in which unhappy event they would be able to draw upon the 
emergency resources vyhich their foresight had provided. Hut to 
the treasure hunter, it is clesrly not enough that hidden riches 
should exist, or even that they ahould be known to exist: what is 
required ia some positive indication of their whereabouts. At 
best, however, such information m is available is likely to consist of 
a confused mixture of fact and fiction, in which the last-named may 
with confidence be expected to predominate. Where a itory has 
any genuine baais at all, details of how the sought-for riches came 
to be lost or secreted must have come from one or more par- 
ticipiAta, from which verbal or recorded beginnings a somewhat 
garbled version may be expected, as likely as not, to have even¬ 
tually found its way Into print, with the inevltsble result that the 
story U now represented by a dozen or more highly embellished 
and conBiccing accounts. The literature is full of such contra¬ 
dictory retailings and, incredible though it may seem, many a 
coetlv search would appear to have been inspired, undertaken and 
directed by nothing more substantisl than one or other of these ill- 
furnished accounts. 

On the other hand, anything relating to hidden treasure which 
purports to be an original document needs to be treated with even 
greater reserve, for, human nature being what it Is, the supply of 
these supposedly unique testimonies tends to keep pace with the 
demand. In consequence, any proffered maps and their accom¬ 
panying instructions, with very few exceptions, can safely be dis¬ 
missed as worthless, though it may be conceded that much care 
and attention to detail usually go Into thrir preparation, special 
consideration being given to the choice of locale and to the nature 
of the prize. Thus, an account of a ^$oq,ooo cargo of reclaimed 
rubber, lost among the mud flats of the Thamea Estuary, could ex¬ 
pect to command about as much interest and attention from the 
treasure hunter as the news thst a no less valuable consignment of 
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scrap iron was to be found at tbe bottom of a horse pond in the 
vidni^ of ll^gbtoo Busard. And deaerredly so. The lure, to be 
effective, must concern doubloons and pieces of eight, pirate loot 
and Incan gold, cunningly concealed in the dark depths of some 
distant cave, or safely buried beneath the coral strand of a lonely, 
tropica] isle. 

Given these essential ingredients, the associated story appears to 
matter so little that it almost invariably follows a ftimUar and well- 
established pattern. It may with advantage be coupled with some 
outstanding event in world history, such as the Fall of Rome, the 
French Revolution or the Battle of Chattanooga, for nothing Is so 
comforting and reassuring as a well-attested date which can be 
verified merely by glancing at some standard work of re^tice. 
And it is often considered desirable to the hero of the tale a 
noted and popular figure, s.g., Alexander the Great, Sir Henry 
Morgan, the Hunchback of Notre Dame. But for the rest, almost 
anything will suffice. It is enough that the supposed treasure cune 
to be hidden or mislaid and the knowledge of its vHiereabouts pro¬ 
videntially handed down. As for the present owner and purveyor 
of the secret (who, poor fdlow, hss never been able to afford the 
fare to enable him to recover this vast store of wealth for himselOi 
he received the details from a grateful atranger he ones had occa- 
lion to befriend, to whom the information had been bequeathed 
by a native chief aa he lay dying of thirst one exceptionally hot 
August day in some remote and nameless desert 

Such bogus directives are two a penny, or at any rate two for 
4100, and are produced by the unscrupulous for the bmefic of the 
uncritical in the expectation that those who yearn for information 
about buried treasure may be relied upon to believe ahneet any¬ 
thing. Hence, in days gone by, the countless guesta for the 
Philosopher'a Stone, the Gty of the Caesars, the Fountain of 
Health, the Golden Temple of Doboyba and a host of other such 
phantom El Dorados. And hence, at the present tune, the lively 
interest that continues to be shown in the non-exiatent booty of 
Captain Ridd, in the mythical Kruger Millions and in the misaing 
half of the CuUinan Dimond, alleged and supposed. 

IV 

But by no meana all talea of hidden treasure are as baseless as 
these and, m the pages which follow, the available evidence re* 
lacing to a representarire selection of hslf a dozen reputed sources of 
riches la presented for consideration and examined in the light of 
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attempts which have been made at recovery. From this anelysis, it 
will be apparent that at least three crucial questions face the would> 
be discoverer of hidden wealth: Is the report of its existence 
genuine P Are the details of the supposed location reliable P Does it 
still await a finder P And here, it will be evident, there is en¬ 
countered the frustrating fact that the more precise and accurate 
the available information, the lees likely ii it to prove of value to 
thoae who essay to make use of it. For if it provides a trustworthy 
guide, how, then, does it happen that it has not already served its 
intended purpose? 

To this pertinent question there are a number of ready answers, 
exhibiting varying degrees of plausibility. It may be that the rele¬ 
vant documents, after remaining hidden for centuriea, have re¬ 
cently come to light (consider, for example, the dramatic finding of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls); or that the nature of the diificultiea which 
surround the enterprise Is such that earlier failures to secure the 
pTiZt can be attributed to a lack of the necessary equipment (in the 
guise of such modern aids as the helicopter, aerial photography, 
electronic metal detectors, aqua lungs and underwater tdevision 
cameras); or that the wording of the directions, seemingly given irk 
plain English and to all appearances straightforward enough, is 
actually in code (C. L. Collenette’* describes two treasure charts, 
relating to the same booty, in which the compass directions are 
exactly reversed, south-west in the one reading north-east in the 
other, all the clues being so contrived that in each case the hiding- 
place, when plotted on the map, ia to be found on land and not in 
the midst of an adjacent ocean); or that, with the paaiing of time, 
the topography of the region concerned haa changed to such an 
extent that certain vital landmarks are difficult to identify and may, 
indeed, no bnger exist (as when the writer, intent upon following 
the directions given in an A.A. route, was led hopelessly astray by 
the trite circumstance that a set of tram lines, specificslly, men¬ 
tioned iiL the text, had been carelessly removed by some inter¬ 
fering local authority). 

To the always hopeful treasure seeker, the acceptance of one or 
more of these reassuring possibilities is at any rate preferable to 
the dismal alternative of acknowledging that the promised riches 
no longer (or never did) exist Moreover, on occasion, such faith 
may well be justified, as Heinrich Schliemann demonstrated when, 
acting on the information given by Pausanias in his Peritgent 
(which the sceptics had persistently ignored down through the 
centuriee), he searched for and found at the hilltop fortress of 
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Mycenae the ancient shaft gr a ves which the Greek geographer said 
existed there—and in them a small fortune in gold and aUver 
objects. 

Nor will the treasure hunters of to-morrow have any reason to 
complain about a lack of opportunity to exercise their ingenui^ 
and their talents. Already we are being regaled with accounts of 
the private fortunes which were amassed and concealed by Hitler, 
Mu^inl, Ronunel and tbe rest, and such is the uncertainty of the 
times that much wealth undoubtedly continues to find its way into 
a variety of hiding-places for safe keeping. Outstanding among 
these modem hoards is the greatest accumulation of gold ingots the 
world has ever known, worth an estimated ;£8,ooo,ooo,ooo. For 
the benefit of an incredulous posterity, its precise location is here 
given; It Hes buried, deep underground, at a point 600 rtuJes in¬ 
land foom the ^antic coast of the North American continent, 
some thir^ miles south-west of the town of Louisville, in Hardin 
County, I^tucky. Tbe actual site, which at the time of this 
writing happens to be occupied by a detachment of U.S. mechan¬ 
ised cavalry, is called Fort Knox.. .. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE ATAHUALPA RANSOM 

Proposition: mth tht mure/fr of Atahualpa, many 

torn of gold and silver, intaided to supplement the captive 
Inca's ransom, tuere promptly hidden by the bearers of this 
treasure, tofuch still awaits a finder. 

i 

At the beginning of the lath century, Sincha Roca, the leader nf 
a small group of Quechua Indians inlxabiting the Cuaco Valley in 
Peru, embarked upon an ambitious programme of conquest, 
aimed at the subjugation and assimilation of neighbouring tribes. 
This purposeful policy of expansion was continued by his de> 
scendsnts, with such success thst the Inca Huayna Capac, the 
last of his Line to reign over an undivided kingdom before the 
coming of the Spaniards, found himself the absolute ruler of some 
10,000,000 subjecu, who occupied a realm 380,000 square miles in 
extent, which included virtually the whole of present-day Peru and 
a considerable area of the now independent South American states 
of Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador and Argentina. 

Supplies of gold and silver were supersbundanc in this extensive 
domain, but though, in the course of centuries, great quantities of 
these metals were steadily accumulated, neither was used as a cir¬ 
culating medium, for the peoples of the Incss were not com¬ 
mercially minded and they had no knowledge of money. Both 
metals, however, found lavish use in the furnishing and decorating 
of state buildings, royal palaces and religious institutions. At the 
capital city of Cuzco, into which, according to reliable native 
qtdpU'tecQtda, gold poured from the mines at the rate of 7,000,000 
ounces annually, the famed Temple of the Sun eventually became 
so enriched under the benevolent patronage of successive monarchs 
that it received the name of Coricancho—Tht Place of Gold. 

Accordmg to accounts given by those who were vouchsafed a 
sight of this establishment before its destruction, the premises 
were aptly xiamed. A broad frieze of gold ran right round the out¬ 
side stonework of the building, whUe its interi<^ was ablaze with 
the glint of the same metal. Countless plates covered the walls, 
among them an immense disc of the Sun, the gleaming rays of 
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which were tipped with silver. Priceless ccremcmsl objects were 
everywhere to be seen, including a doees silver vsses, so Urge that 
a man could not endrde them with his arms. Here, loo, were 
housed the life-size golden statues of long-deceased Incas, to¬ 
gether trith the munuoiited remains of the august rulers them¬ 
selves, each richly attired and resting upoo a gilded throne. Nor 
was this by any means aU. Attached » the temple was a garden, 
replete with golden fountains fed by water wlrich flowed along 
silver channeU and stocked with metallic replicas of plants and 
flowers so skilfully contrived that can of truly golden com were but 
partly revealed by enclosing leaves of silver, topped by tassels of 
the same ductile macerisl. 

Lesa than thirty years after the discoveries of Christopher 
Columbus, rumoun of a fabulous land to the west, where the in¬ 
habitants, though they knew not iron, made free use of gold and 
ailver, began to reach those sdventurous Spaniards who had en¬ 
trenched themselves in the newly founded isthmian senlemeot of 
Panama (an Indian word, meaning 'plenty of flahea*). And after 
undertaking some preliminary coastal explorations, one of them, 
by name Frandsco Pizarro, in partnership with Diego de Almagro 
and the ecclesiastic Hernando de Luque (though not, on this 
occasion, accompanied by either of hia two sasociates), set sail early 
in January, 1531, on wbat was destined to be the third end last of 
his expeditions aimed at the cxmquest of Pern. 

The invaden, less than 200 mett in all, were outnumbered, had 
they but known it, by many thouaands to one. But in addition to 
the immenae superiority of their arms, their equipment included 
twenty-seven horses, the importance of which animals can hardly 
be overestimated. How fearsome a novelty they were to the Indiana 
will be evident from so inddent which occurred when Pizarro and 
a small party of men, after landing somewhere along the coast and 
making their way inland, turned to find themselvee cut off from 
their ships by a hoatiie force of 10,000 natives. Ludicrous though 
it may seem, the utuation was saved by one of the cavaliers acd- 
dentally frJUag from hk mount This unexpected sight so un¬ 
nerved their opponents, who bad apparently it for granted 
that, centaur-like, rider and mount were one, th st the craped 
Spaniards were permitted to escape without huther hindrance I 

Pizarro and his men also had the good fortune to appear on the 
scene duringa period of civil strife. The Inca Huayna Capac, who 
had consolidated the conquests made by his fath^ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Quito (Ecua^), duly received the daughter of the 
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local chieftain as one of his concubinesi by whom he had a son 
called Atahualpa. He grew so inordinately fond of this boy that, on 
his death-bed, he decreed that Atahualpa should rule over the 
former Kingdom of Quito and that Huascar, the rightful heir, 
should govern the remainder of the Empire. The unwisdom of 
this decision soon became evident, for within a few years the two 
half brothers were at war with one another, in which struggle for 
supremacy Huascar was ultimately defeated and captured. 

So it came about that, not long thereafter, the victor, made con- 
hdent by his success and surrounded by contingenu of hia tri¬ 
umphant army, unconcernedly awaited the arrival of the handful 
of Spaniards, as they were allowed to make their way without 
molestation to the inland town of Caxamalca (modem Caxamarca). 
Here, after profeuions of friendahip had been exchanged, a meet¬ 
ing was arranged. And here, the unsuspecting Atahualpa walked 
into the trap which had been prepared for him. For, at a given 
aignal, the invaders fdl upon the unarmed Indians, slaughtering 
aeveral thousand of them and making prisoner their revered and 
supposedly divine leader. 

In the uneasy truce which followed, the hostage Inca wu not 
slow to perceive his captors* insatiable greed for gold, on observa¬ 
tion which prompted him to make an omoelng proposal. To the at 
iirst increduloui Pizorro, he offered, in return for hia freedom, to 
fill with objects of gold the room in which he stood and twice to 
fill a smaller adjoining room with items of silver, stipulating only 
that be should be given two months in which to arrange for the 
collection and delivery of the treasure. A bargain having been 
made accordingly, r^al couriers were despatched to the four 
quarters of the Empire, carrying the neceuory inatructiona in re¬ 
gard to the ransom. 

In the meantime, news of what was afoot reached the ears of 
Huascar, who, though still a prisoner himself, contrived to send a 
message to' Piaarro to the effect that Atahualpa, as a native of the 
distant province of Quito and a stranger to Cusco, knew little about , 
the riches to be found in the capital dty and that he, the rightful 
Inca, would double his rival's offer, if only the Spaniards would 
effect his rescue! 

As might be e:q)ected, Atahualpa learned of this move with con¬ 
siderable dismay, and he was still more concerned when Puorro 
announced that he intended to bring Huascar to Caxomalca, that 
he might judge the merits of the claims of the two contenders for 
the thiooe. In this, however, the Spanish commander was fore- 
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$t&Ued, for the next mtinudon he received wae that the un* 
fortunate Huaacar had met his death hj drowning in the Anda- 
raarca River.... 

Aiahualpa*8 courieit bad now been gcae for aeveral weeka and 
the eagerly awaited consignmenta of gold and silver were a( last 
be^ning to arrive, though hardly quickly enough for the im¬ 
patient Spaniards, who now suspect that their prisoner waa 
merely playing for time while his tmissariea roused the country¬ 
side. 'i'he Inca, however, indignantly denied that such was the case, 
and suggested that the Spaniards ahould send their own repre¬ 
sentatives to Cuaco, to see for themselves. Plzarro at once agreed 
to this and» under a safe conduct, accompanied by guides, three of 
hit followers undertook (he journey, in due course returning not 
only with reassuring news about the supposed mssung of armies 
against them but also with much booty. They hsd found the 
Temple of the Sun bursting with treasure, and bad personally 
supervised the removal of no lets that 700 plates of gold from its 
walls, while hauls from other buildmgt in the dty had brought the 
amount of loot up to 200 loads—plus a cargo of ^verf 

All this made a valuable addition to the ever-growing ransom, 
which was now nearing the quantities agreed upon. But in the 
meantime, another reconnaiiasnce party bad returned, the 
bearers of less-satisfactory tidings. This group hsd been led by 
Hernando Pisarro, who had been sent by bis brother to Pscha- 
ctmac, s coastal town famed for its temples, from within the sacred 
precincts of which it hsd been aatidpsted that great riches would 
be forthcoming. But the would-be despoUers had arrived to find 
most of the valuables gone, removed to places of safety by priests 
who had been warned of their comisg—an ominous turn of events 
which suggested that, while the Spamards idly awaited the 
promised ransom, treasures greater by far were being concealed 
all over the country. 

The inactivity of the Invaders hod been forced upon them by the 
inadequacy of their numbers. But the return of die Cusco party 
to Caxamalca had also been preceded by the tiiaely arrii^ of 
Pisarro'a partner, Almagro, accompanied by strong reinforce¬ 
ments, so that a general advance to dse capital, at a necessary pre¬ 
lude to the conquest of the Empire, was now possible. There re¬ 
mained only the question of the dividon of the ransom and of the 
disposal of the person on whose behalf it had been collected. 

Prior to the share-out, the accumulation of gold and ailver was 
melted down—a task which, tbou^ it went on ceaselessly day and 
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lught, required a month to complete. And when at last it came to be 
counted, it was found to amount to the stupendoua total of 
1,326,539 dt oro and 51,610 marcos de plata, a sum, m terms 
of present'day values, in excess of ^5,ooo»ooo. Even in those days, 
of course, monetary values were much higher in Spain itself chan 
in the newly acquired possessions overseas, where, in the absence 
of c^age, the gold peso (known alao aa the eastellano) constituted 
ono'bundredth part by weight of the Spanish pound. Thus 
Pizarro and his companions found themselves with their pockets 
foil of gold, but with little or nothing to spend it on. Francisco de 
Xerxes, whose share of the rsnsom amounted to 362 silver marks 
and 8,SSo gold pesos, had good reason to complain of the high 
prices which everywhere prevailed—10 pesos (;£5o) for a quire of 
paper; 40 pesos (£200) for a pair of shoos; 100 pesos OCsoo) for a 
cloak; 2,500 pesos (^£12,500) for a horse I 
Atahualpt now btfgan to demand his promised freedom. But, 
though his captors acknowledged that he had kept hia part of the 
bargain, it soon became evident that they were not disposed to keep 
theirs. The Spaniards feared, perhaps with good reason, that to 
release the victim of their treacherous kidnapping would be to in* 
vite wsll-deserved reprisals. On the other hand, if they con* 
tinued to keep him captive, the prevention of his rescue, after such 
an exhibition of bad faith on their part, would require the main* 
tenancQ of a guard fir stronger than could be epared for so unpro¬ 
ductive a purpose. So the problem was resolved by what amou nted 
to cold-blooded murder. The luckless Atahualpa was brought to 
trial on a number of trumped-up charges, solemnly pronounced 
guilty and sentenced to death. He wss executed by garrotting on 29 
August, 1533^-one of the blackest of many dark deeds which 
occurred during the conquest of the Americas. 

The Spanish sovereign, in return for his gracious permisiion to 
exploit and rob the peoples of the New World (*Get gold, 
humanely if you can, but at all hasards get gold' *) ostensibly re* 
crived from the plunderers one-fifth of all their takings. No doubt 
His Hispanic Majesty was often cheated, but even so, trustworthy 
minimum values are readily calculable from the official returns. 
And from the reliable figures provided by the records of the royal 
^idnia. it would appear that the total amount of booty secured by 
Pizarro and his followers during the first two years of their 
Peruvian rampage must have amounted to more than 10,000,000 1 

* Ezbortumn of Ferdk&nd, Kio| of Spain, in his letter to the coJoium of 
Klapsfiiolj, 85 July, X3J2. 
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The golden tide, however, soon begin to turn. Once the per* 
of the interlopen hid become evident, tiie utives began to 
hide the gold and silver objects to which th^ enemies so in* 
explicablj attached such great importance, and the death of Ata* 
hualpa was the signal for vast amounts of treasure to disappear into 
a multiplicity of hiding-placea. Some of these hoards were actually 
a part of the ransom and were wending their way to Caxamalcs 
when tiieir journey was halted by the news that they could no 
longer fulfil their intended purpose. The Spaniards also learned to 
their chagrin of the disappearance of an immense gold chain, 
fashioned, so it was said, at the command of Huayna Capao in 
honour of the seventh birthday of bis legitimate son and heir, 
Tupac Cusi Hualpa, better known thereafter by the sobriquet of 
Huascar, a word signifying cable. More thaq ten tons of gdd are 
aupposed to have gone into the making of tlus outuse bauble, 
which was described as hiving linki the thickness of a man’s wrist 
and to be a hundred yards or more in length. According to the con* 
temporary historian Augustin de Zarau,^^ the chain was held in 
the hands of an assembly of n^ks during the performing of 
national dances in Cusco's great square. 

Pizarro and his men made determined efforts to locate this 
massive ornament, but even a judicious torturing of the local 
citizens failed to elicit exact information ss to its whereabouts. 
Seemingly, it hsd been cast into a lake for safe keeping—into Lake 
Titicaca, according to one report; into Lake Urcoa, according Co 
another; and into some nameless body of water, according to a 
third. Gardlasso de la Vegs, whose ftther was one of the con* 
qtdsiadcrts and bis mother an Incan princess, claims to hive been 
given details of the chain by an aged unde and recounts how, in 
later years, a number of Spanish tnerchano stationed at Cusco 
attempted to drain Lake Urcos by driving a tunnel in the direction 
of the Yucay River. The work is said to have been begun In 1557, 
but, after excavating for a diatatice of fifty paces, the tunnellera 
struck hard flint and the undertaking had to be abandoned. 

Another and reputedly much more valuable treasure from Cuzco 
is supposed to have been hidden in the Mountams of Asangaro 
and the secret of hs whereabouts handed down from one ap¬ 
pointed guardian to the next Felipe de Pomares would have us 
believe that some three centuries after its concealment, a venerable 
Cacique of Chinchero, by name Mateo Garcia Pumacagua, lacked 
the funds necessary to provide arms and ammunidon for a revolt 
he was planning against the Spaniards. On being sworn to secrecy 
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by the keeper of the treasure* he received the promUe of eufhcient 
gold for his needs and was led> blindfold, to the hiding-place 
during the night hours. In the course of the journey, he wad^ (or 
was rowed—the accounts vary as to this) up the Huatanay River, 
until suddenly, his blindfold removed and a light presumably 
having been struck, he found himself daszled by the glint which 
emanated from an enormous heap of golden vessels, statues and 
ingots. Not long thereafter, so the story goes, the obliging cus¬ 
todian of this particular hoard died before he could pass on the 
secret of its predae whereabouts, while Pumacaguci’s attempted 
revolt ended disastrouily in his defeat by the Spanish (lencral 
]Umire2, by whom he was taken prisoner at Umachiri in 1815 and 
hanged. 

Also intimately associated with stories of Cusco's vanished 
riches is the nearby mountain fortress of Sachsahuaman, aituated 
high above the clty-^ giant complex of stone, with a triple terrace 
of massive walls which run a 2ig*zag course along its northern side. 
Within this extensive enclosure there are narural Assures in tiie 
limestone rock, some of which, enlarged and extended by tlio 
Incas, gave access to the Chingam or labyrinth, a msse of sub¬ 
terranean passages which extended ss far as Cuzco and led to 
various buildings In the city. 

According to traditioD, there also exists a secret underground 
vault, connected with both city and fortress alike, wherein are to 
be found many of the valuables milling from the Temple of the 
Sun, among them the golden statues of the Incas aforementioned. 
Report has it, indeed, that Dona Maria de Esquival, wife of Don 
Carlos, the last of the Incas, was granted a sight of this treasure 
after making unceasing complaints that she had been deceived into 
marryirig s poor Indian who boasted the empty title of Inca, but 
who lacked the means to maintain her in the manner to which she 
was accustomed. One night, the exasperated husband bandaged 
his wife's eyes, turned her round several times, then led her by the 
hand for a matter of aoo paces and, after guiding her down some 
steps, removed the head covering. The astonished lady found her¬ 
self in a large quadrangular hall, eurrounded by so vast a collection 
of gold and silver objects that, momentarily at any rate, she was 
bereft of speech. 

These stories are of interest in view of a series of events t^cK 
have occurred subsequently. While in the vicinity of the ancient 
fortress, report has it, an Indian accidentally fell down a hole in the 
rocks and, after wandering aimlessly in total darkness for several 
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diys, St last from the lower regions of the Jesuit Chapel of 

La Compania in Cuaco, a building occupying a part of the site 
where once stood a residence of the Inca Huayna Capac. The 
fellow clutched an ornament of gold in one hand and was full of 
delirious talk of treasure-fined caverns, but died before he could 
give a coherent account of hia ordeal. The incident led to a spate 
of youthful exploration, and aeveral of those who venuired into 
the depths experienced great difficulty in finding their way out again, 
In the end, three students lost their way completely and perished 
miserably of starvation, whereupon General San Roman, the town 
Prefect, had the offending poasages sealed up—though not before a 
couple of young adventurers, if the account they afterwards gave 
of their exploit is to be believed, had mode their way ao hr under¬ 
ground that they found themselves beneath the site of the Temple 
of the Sun, where now stands the Church of San Domingo and 
clearly heard the chanting of the mssa overhead I 

No doubt, in the days immediately following the Conqueat, 
many stories of hidden gold were invented by the Indians for the 
express purpose of tormenting their tormentors. But even so, tiiid 
despite the fabulous amount of the riches known to have been col¬ 
lected, there is no reason to suppose that Pizarro and his followers 
succeeded in laying their vandal hands on the whole of the 
accumulated wealth of the Incaa, or even on more than a fracdon 
of it, if the remark reported by G. F. de Oviedo, made by an 
Indian nobleman to Sebastian de Benalc&sar, the conqueror of 
Quito, is to be taken seriously. Referring to the Atahu^pa ran¬ 
som, the prince commented: 

That which the Inca govt to the Spaniards was hut a kernel of 

cam, compared with the heap before him. 

It may be accepted, indeed, that much treasure was hidden from 
the invaders, if only because they themselves later succeeded in 
recovering consider^le quantities of it. Not only were some of the 
valuables which Hernando Pizarro failed to find at Pachacamac 
subsequently unearthed in the vicinity of Che temples to which 
they belonged, but Polo de Ondegardo, during his governorship of 
Cuzco, retrieved large quantities of gold vessels and ornaments 
from various hiding-places within the dty. And that yet ocher 
hoards remained undetected was convincingly demonatrated by 
the fact that the whereabouts of a number of them was on occasion 
voluntarily disclosed to the authorities—though not, it need hardly 
be said, without an ulterior motive. 
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Thus, with Husscai*8 death> the legitimate heir to the kingdom 
\vs8 another of his half brothers, Manco Capac, and, after the 
Spanish occupation of Cuzco, this young prince s^as placed on the 
throne In an attempt to pacify the people. The new Inca soon dis¬ 
covered, however, that he was to be a leader in name only, where¬ 
upon Le fled with the intention of promoting a general uprising. 
But he was pursued and recaptured and woe thereafter conflned to 
his quarters. Subsequently, conditions were cased for him hy 
Hernando, who made every effort to guin tlic friendship of the 
royal captive. In response to those overtures, the wily Inca, 
though still intent upon revolt, endeared himavlf to Hcrimrido by 
revealing the whereabouts of a succeisinn of treasure heurds which 
had successfully escaped detection. When he had in this manner 
gained the full confidence of his enptors, Manco casually men¬ 
tioned the existence of a cave, hidden deep in the Andes, where 
there had been concealed a golden statue of his faclier end sug¬ 
gested that he be sent to recover it. The ruse succeeded and, in the 
uprising which followed the Inca’s escape, the Spaniards in Cuzco 
were closely besieged for half a year and were all but defeated. 

H 

There are many accounts concerning contributioni to the Ats- 
hualpa ransom which, with the news of the death of the Inca, dis¬ 
appeared while en rwtt for Caxamalce, and these range from t 
popular rumour, long current, that the concents of one llama train, 
consisting of 7,000 animals * each carrying 75 pounds of gold, were 
concealed in a cave in the vicinity of Piacobamba, to revelations of 
much more recent origin. Thus Anthony Fhair,^^* in what pur¬ 
ports to be a factual account, has described how, when as a mer¬ 
chant seaman he was spending some time ashore in Manaos in 
1951, he had occaaion to save an elderly citizen from being run 
down by a drunken driver. Over a subsequent drink together, the 
rescuer felt himself obliged to decline a proffered gift of a con¬ 
siderable sum in American dollars, with which currency his com¬ 
panion appeared to be plentifully endowed. Not to be denied the 
pleasure of rewarding his newly found friend, the old man then 
insisted upon passing on the secret of the source of his riches. He 
claimed that he knew the location of a conaiderable portion of the 
Atahualpa ransom, from which hidden hoard he had obtained 
sufBdent gold to maintain him in comfort for the rest of his life^ 

♦ N« * peticuUrly <w^y, Mme of whkt an kxwwn to 1 ut« ceiuistod 
of u itwiy » <5.000 aaimaU. 
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o& to describe in detail iht whertaboufi of the treasure, 
wHch TTSa to be found in the Ttrritorio db Atre, a region about half 
the ai^e of En^and, and gave verbal directiona as to the route to be 
follOT^ed. No map was providec^merely a description of a series 
of eight disdnccive landmarks, the last of which was b the shape of 
three amtU hills, approached hj way of a dry river bed which 
terminated in a tunnel. 

Persuaded that the old man was telUog the truth, Phair dedded 
to form an expedition and, with this m mind, he left the Merchant 
Navy and undertook ranching work in Canada. A year or so Uter, 
in October, ipSSi having saved sufBdent money for his purpose, he 
sailed in the Ascania for Liverpool, where, on aiTTval, his story re- 
ceived such publicity that he was inundated widt letters from 
would-bc treasure severs from many parts of the world. Of the 
five applicants of various narionaUties finally selected to accompany 
him, all but one subse^uendy dropped out, and he eventually made 
the trip accompanied by Hendrik Goebert, a Dutchman. 

Phair journeyed to Cuzco, where be was joined by has com¬ 
panion, and together they went on lo Piaac, to Marcapata, to 
Oranda and thence nortbwarda, fdlowing the course of die Jito d* 
tet Piidras, m accordance with hia informant's instructions. The 
fifth landmark, not far from the locataon of the treasure, was a great 
cataract, more than lOO feet high, which was duly found. The 
sixth was a distbedve group of rocks standing b mid-stream, and 
this was also discerned. Tbereaftsf, at the junction of two rivera, 
the trail turned westwards, along the bank of a waterway referred 
to by the old man as the Rk> dg S<aigrg. Phair and hia companion, 
though atill m Peruvian territory, now found themselvea skirting 
the Brazilian border, and in due course reached the seventh land¬ 
mark— a high and distinctive rock, black in colour and taller than 
the surrounding trees. But at this juncture, when almost within 
reach of their goal, the mtruders received abrupt and unmis¬ 
takable evidence that their every movement was bebg carefully 
watched, nor were they left m any doubt that thtir presence was 
resented. Seemingly, ^ local Indians had divined their btention, 
or at any rate conridcred their presence unwelcome and, either way, 
there was nothing for it but to return empty handed. 

Phair conclude his account by expr e ss ing his btention of 
organising another expedition, with what result we shall perhaps 
some learn. In tbe meantime, be dasuc story of Incan 
treasure, well documented and seemb^y Actual enough, concema 
an immense <iuanti^ of gold believed to have been concealed at the 
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time of the Pi^airo invasion in an arHfidal lake lying somewhere 
among the now slumbering volcanic peaks of the wild and inhos¬ 
pitable Llanganati Mountains, in the Quitonian Andes of Ecuador, 
It concerns, too, the subsequent marriage of one Valverde, an in¬ 
digent Spaniard, to an Indian girl who was a native of those pans 
and whose story, though well known locally since the occurrence of 
the events in question, received world-wide prominence through 
the chance interest of a British naturalist, the Yorkshireman 
Richard Spruce,'** famous for his travels in Amazonia from 1849 
to 1864. 

Some years after the death of Spruce in iSg.t, hie extensive 
notes, prior to publication, were edited and condimsed by Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who, happily, if somewhat incongruously, Ucked 
on at tho end of them the story of the so-coUed Valverde treasure, 
complete with a map, The account tells how Spruce HrsC heard 
mention of the Llanganati Mountains, and of the treasure which 
was supposed to be hidden among them, when he reached lianos In 
1857. Here, he encountered two men who claimed actually to have 
searched for the gold and to have lost their way and almost their 
lives in so doing. Their activities, it appeared, were prompted by 
the tradition that not long after his wed^ng, Valverde, from being 
t poor man, auddenly became posseaied of great wealth-^it being 
popularly supposed that his wife’s father knew tho whereabouts 
of a bidden treasure and that he had accompanied his son-in-law 
to its place of concealment on more than one occuion. Be this as 
it may, it was an opulent Valverde who in due course returned to 
Spain and who, on hia death-bed, moat loyally bequeathed to hii 
sovereign a DtrroUro, or Guide, containing a detailed deacriptzon 
of the route to be followed, 

To Spruce, the whole story sounded so highly improbable that 
be promptly dismissed it from mind. But during the next year or 
two, his movements in search of botanic specimens were severely 
restricted by political upheavals, throughout which period of dis¬ 
sension he found himself bed to the vicinity of Ambato and Rio- 
bamba, where all his goods were stored. Irked by this curtailment 
of his movements. Spruce occupied himself by enquiring more 
closely into the matter of the aupposed treasure, in the course of 
which investigation, much to his surprise, he happened upon in¬ 
disputable evidence that the truth of parts of the story, at all 
events, was not to be denied. For in days gone by, a copy of V&l- 
verde’s instructions had in fact been sent by a Spanish monarch to 
the Conegidors (Cluef Magistrates) of the Andean towns of 
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T&cunga (Latacunga) and Anbato, together ^nth a CeduJa Real 
(Royal Warrant), cttfiipng them to search for the gold on the 
King*s behalf! 

As he translated Vajveide’t instructions (or rather, a copy of 
them, for the papers received by the Con^idors had been stolen 
some cwen^ years earlier), the conviction grew upon Spruce that 
the document was as genuine as it was convincing. The follower 
of the directions. It transpired, when in the vicinity of the town of 
Plllaro, was enjoined to seek iie Farm of Moya and to spend the 
first night of his journey wdl above it Thereafter, enquiry was to 
be made for the Mountain of Guapa, a vantage point from the top 
of whidi, on a clear day, lying to the east in the form of t triangle, 
there could be observed the triple peaks of the Llangansti Moun¬ 
tains. It was in this region that there was to be found a lake made 
by hand, containing a large cooaignmeot of gold which, originally 
intended as a part of the Atahualpa ransom, had been hidden horn 
the Spaniards when the news of ^ death of the Inca was received. 

From the summit of Guapa. a more immediate landmark to be 
sought was a forest, containing groves of distinctive vegetation, 
designated SofigvrimAS and FUchas. By (easting this forest on the 
left, there would bo encountered s wide morass a considerable way 
ahead and, beyond it, some cattle farms. After crossing the morass, 
the route turned left towards a jucal (an area of high grass) on 
a hillside, after passing through which there would be seen two 
small lakes known as Lot AnUejot (the Spectacles], a name in¬ 
spired by the fact that a narrow strip of Isnd ran between them, not 
unlike the bridge of a nose. From this point, tiie three peaks of 
the Llsnganstis would once again be visible in the distance and. by 
leaving the two lakes on the left, a sutcible camping place would 
be discerned on an adjacent plairu Here, horses would need to be 
left behind. 

Journeying now on foot, the traveller, after skirting a large black 
lake (which he was to keep to his left), would perceive that ^e trail, 
ran downhill to a ravine. This gulf could be crossed in the vidoi^ 
of a waterfall, over a bridge, if in existence still, built by Valverde 
himself out of three poles. In the midst of a forest on the far aide, 
an abandoned hut wou Id be observed—the site of the next camp. 

Thereafter, the way led through die forest tn the same direction 
as before, until soon another ravine, deep and dry, would bar pro¬ 
gress, and this, too. would need to be biidged. Farther on, frag¬ 
ments of pottery, of Indian origin, would indicate the site of 
fourth and last resting place on the outward journey, 
c 
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On the following morning, the Mountain of Mergasitaa (pyrites) 
would be reached and this the treasure seeker was instructed to 
leave on his left, with the added Injunction that the obstruction 
was to be circumvented in a particular fashion, as indicated by a 
hieroglyph, thus: 

Pastureland on a amsU plain would then be seen, and this, on 
being crossed, would lead to a canyon between two hills, traveracd 
by the Way of the Inca. The traveller was in structed to take to tli is 
ancient highway and to watch out for a landmark in the guise of a 
socabon (tunnel) with an entrance shaped like a church porch. Be¬ 
yond the canyon, on the right-hand side, descending from an off¬ 
shoot of one of the Llanganatis, there would be seen a stream, cas¬ 
cading into a quaking bog. By climbing above this waterfall, the 
mouth of the tunnel could be reached, ^ough it was warned that 
the opening might be obscured by the lush growth of herbs known 
by the name of Sohaje. 

On the left hand of the mountain there would now be observed 
the remsins of a furnace in which the ancients had performed their 
smelting operations and, to reach the end of the trail, it was 
directed that if it did not prove possible to paas in front of the 
tunnel it would serve just ss well to venture behind it, as the waters 
of the treasure lake fed into it. Alternatively, if the traveller had 
earlier gone astray in the forest he should seek out and follow the 
right bank of the river until an impassable canyon was reached, at 
which point an adjacent mountain should be climbed, the com¬ 
forting assurance being given that 'in this manner thou canst by no 
means miss the way'. 

The royal recipient’s opinion of the value of this unexpected in¬ 
heritance was clear from the fact that he went so far as to institute 
the making of a search. And, in accordance with the King’s com¬ 
mands, sn expedition was organised, headed by the Cotrtgidor of 
Tacunga in person and accompanied by a friar known as Father 
Longo- It at once became evident to the members of the party that 
the directions ^ven in the Guide referred to actual localities and 
that it was obviously the work of someone who was familiar with 
the route they were following, All continued to go well until, after 
passing the great black lake, the expedition reached the vicinity of 
the waterM and crossed the ravine to the aice of the third camping 
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place. But here, with the end of their almost in sight, 

calamity befell: during the night, Padre Longo vaniahed, inex* 
pUcably and without trace. After a vain sear^ which lasted for 
several days, the superstitious surviToia convinced themselves that 
their companion’s mysterious disappearance was intended as a 
warning which it would be most imprudent to ignore and, thus 
peraui^d, they hastily retraced their steps, thdr mission unsccom- 
plished. 

On their return, the royal papers were deposited in the Tacunga 
archives and in subsequent years made available to all who wlsh^ 
to peruse or copy them until, in 1840 or thereabouta, someone re¬ 
paid this privilege by resorting to theft Spruce could find no one 
who remembered the date of the original documents, but he was 
informed that down through the years there had been many attempts 
to locate the gold, so fsr as was known without result. 

It was at this point that Spruce recalled having been told, on the 
occasion of bis visit to Banoa, of a fellow naturalise, Don Atanasio 
Gusman by name, who had travelled eztenaivdy in the Llangaoaii 
region and who, from his home in Pillaro, had accompanied many 
expeditions into the mountains in search of die treasure. And 
sl^ough Guatnan had been dead for about fifty years—accidentally 
killed while sleep-walJung—he was said to have left a detailed map 
of the region, s map which Spruce now made diligent efforts to 
find. He learned at length that it was owned by Salvador Artegs, a 
resident of Ambato, who obligingly sent to Cfuito for it, where it 
had been depoelted for safe keeping, that Spruce might have a 
sight of it. 

The Gusman map proved to be drawn on eight sheets of paper, 
pasted on to a calico backing vrtuch measured nearly four feet by 
three feet, and subsequent inveatigatioQ showed dut it provided a 
reasonably accurate portrayal. In addition to Cotopaxi, half a 
dosen other active volcanoes were depicted and given the nsmea 
Mulatoe, Siete-hocaa, Jorobado, Margaaitas, Zunchu and Topo, of 
which the three last-named were h^d to represent the Llan- 
ganati trio mer^doned by Valverde in his Guide. Spruce aadsfied 
himself that, although none o( these six mountains had erupted in 
recent times, the district was onqueatianably volcanic. 

The various routes ta ken by Gusman and hla snociates in their 
s^ch for the treasure were clearly shown on the map. one indica¬ 
tion of their activities bting the numerous soundii^ of Iskes, given 
in terms cf the Spanish-American sara (about 33 inches). As a 
botanist, the cartographer had also been at pains to distinguish 
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between the different kinds of ▼egetadon as he encountered t hero , 
using miniature representanons which bore a recognisable likenes 
to their living counterpart and most of vdiich Spruce was able to 
name vnthout difEiculty: 



12 3 4 5 


Thus, No. i he at once identiJied as the Wax Palm, Nos. 9 and 3 
as varieties of Tree-ferns (Hdechos), respectively a Cyathes and an 
AJsophila, while No. 4 was a representation of the AJiso (Betula 
aeumina/a). About No. 5, however^ he was uncenaio, describing 
itf with due reservatiens, as a Podocarpus. 

Also shown on the map were the various landmarks mentioned 
by Valverde, and the existence of some of which Spruce was soon 
able to conhnn. PiUsio was a small town on the ^tate River, on 
the opposite bank to Ambato; the Farm of Moya was well known 
and at that time adil in existence; the Mountain of Guapa could be 
observed in the distance; the Saf^urimas, he learned, were trees 
with a distinctive white foli^, while the Flickas he identified u 
the giant arrow-cane (Gynsmai sM^karoidfr); the morass {marked 
Cuw^ CvbiUm on the map) undoubtedly existed, as did the 
area of tall grass {juea^ and the twin lakes likmed to a pair of spec- 
tadea (Lor AnUe^). Also found by Gusman, exactly as Valverde 
had described them, were the great black lake {Yana Cocha) and 
the waterfall {Catcaia y Ga^ da Bongo), in the vicinity of 
which there was a cross set up, mscribed Muerte dtl Padre Lmgo. 

In his notes, Spruce gave the complete translitioa of Valverde’s 
Derrotero, and this, together with his copy of the Guzman map, 
was published in London in 1908. since when die details, often 
considerably amended and embdlisbed, have appeared in print on 
a number td occasions. Thus, in 1932, the story was retold by 
H. T. Wilkins,^^ in an account based on that of Spruce, to which 
due acknowledgement is made. But there are unwarrantable addi¬ 
tions (as when Valverde is gratuitously fiimished with the fbr^ 
name Juan) and some inexcusable omissiooa (where Spruce 
spedfi^ly mentions Pillaro and the Llanganatis, Wilkins, appar¬ 
ently seeking to introduce a note of mystery, refers to the ‘town of 
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P.' and to the ‘mountains of L.‘). More con¬ 

fusing stiUi he IHustrates hia version of the story with a remarkable 
map bearing the legend El Derrotero de Tesoro del Yngas, 
obtained, we are informed, 'from a very rare MS. copy of the 
original guide’. 

This copy must be rare indeed. It was at all events not seen by 
Spruce, who makes no mention of the Valverdc documents 
furnishing anything in the nature of a chart. And although Wil¬ 
kins adds that Russel Wallace also examinud Viilvcrclc’s chart and 
Guide, no such claim is made by Wallace himself. On the contrary, 
he was concerned merely with the editing of Spruce's notes, the 
author of which he commends in a foreword, not only for his dis¬ 
covery end translation of the Guide to die treasure but also for his 
enterprise in seeking out and obtaining permission to make a copy 
of the Gusman map, without which, says Wallace,' Mi the Guide 
and the story of the searek for the treasure toould be uninteUi^ibU'. 

From this it is abundantly clear that tlie copy of the Guide seen 
by Spruce did not contain a map and ft is difficult to escape the 
conclusion either that Willdna has succeeded in deceiving himself 
Of that he is intent upon deceiving others, particularly when, in 
giving what purport to be actual quotations from Spruce, he is 
guilty of making aignificant departures from the original text. Of 
several such mis-quotations, the following example apeaka for 
itself: 

Spruce via Wilkins Spruce verbatim 

Many expeditions^ public and Many expediiions, public and 
private, sought to folloa the track privatCy have been made to foUovi 
indicated by the chart ... the track indicated by Val- 

verde ... 

As for the alleged Valverde chart, a glance is sufficient to show 
that it is based on the Gusman drawing, for not only does it ex¬ 
hibit some of that botanist’s characteristic sketches of trees and 
give many of his figures relating to lake soundings but it actually 
indicates several of the false trails which were vainly followed by 
him in the course of his explorative wanderings I 

Inevitably, the story of the map ‘from a very tare MS. copy of 
the original guide’ is echoed by other writers, among them A. H. 
VerriU,*** who, although he makea mention of the discovery of the 
Derrotero, can hardly have seen Spruce’s original account, judgii^ 
by this and other departures whi^ he makes from it. Thus he de¬ 
scribes how Valverde was guided to the hiding-place of the 
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treasure, not by hts fs^er-in-law, but by tus wife, who most 
roxnanticaliy turns out to be an Ircu princess. Again, although a 
lake is encountered in the centre of a bowl-shaped valley, the gold 
is not located underwater, but an a neart^ cavern—reached 
through a cleft in the mountainside which, however, is shaped like 
the arched opening of a church door. Verrill even draws upon His 
imagination to the extent of listing the various items which go to 
make up the treasure and, after describing the many journeys made 
to and from the cave by the two visitano, adds cor^orting 
assurance that so great was the amount of gold, ailver ar^d jewels, 
that these repeated depredations made no appreciable impressiort 
upon it But aa regards the location of the hoard, if nothing else, 
Verrill was induenced by conversations he had enjoyed with a 
fellow American, who had actually tried to find it 

Ul 

Not very much is known about the many setrcbei which were 
undoubtedly made for the Valverde treasure from the time of the 
expedition led by the Comgidor of Tacunga to the publication of 
the Spruce account. But there is every indication thit from time 
to dme not a few of the local inhabitants took an active intereit in 
the matter, among them the members of (he several parties led by 
Gusman, while Rolf Blomberg^ (of whom more anon) has re¬ 
corded that a Governor-General Montes instigaced another official 
search in z8i2. Blomberg also lists some of the actempo to locate 
the gold which have been made aince the beginning of the present 
century, among them those of Tbour de Kooa, Richard D’Orssy, 
Colond E. C. Brooks and Captain Ernest E. Loch,** all of whom 
were presumably inspired by Spruce (this b certainly true of 
Brooks and Loch). 

The Austrian de Koos, it appears, b^an by making a thorough 
investigation of the story, visiting Seville in order to search for 
documentary confirmation in the Arckho de Indias. He is said to 
have unearthed there the original of Valverde's Denotero, but, 
however this may be, he was sufficiently enctmiaged by what he 
found to journey to Ecuador and to make several trips into the in¬ 
terior. Reportedly be discovered gold in s lake (a not unlikely 
event in that auriferous region) and returned to Eur^e with a view 
to arranging a more ambitious expedition, fully equipped with 
diving appararus, only to die of pneumonia as he was about to em¬ 
bark for South America once again. 

D’Orsay, a Fnnco-American, devoted several years to the 
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Bearch, allowing himself nine months in the wilils, followed by 
three montha of recuperation amid the comforts of Quito. Hia 
ram p, rcguist^ly Supplied from Ftllaro, was established several 
days’ march from this traditional point of departure* in the locality 
where the treasure was believed to be hidden. From here, the aur> 
rounding countryside was systematically explored. But D’Orsay 
failed to find what he was looking for, and in the end he was 
forced to return to the States in order to undertake the niiindane 
task of earning more money with which to continue the search. 

Colonel Brooks* another American, net olF into the Mungannti 
Mountains in 19XS* and it was he who later met A. U. Vrrrill, to 
whom he recounted some of the detaih of hia odventumus life. 
After graduating from West Point* he had served in the U.S. 
Army during the Spanish-Ameriean War, at the end of which enn* 
fUct he became Auditor of Cuba. Later, on his retirement frnm the 
Aimed Forces* he acted aa the South American repreaentative of 
the American Bank Note Company of New York, an appointment 
he secured in 1909.* 

It was about this time that Brooks obtained a sight of Spruce's 
book and. In the words of Verrill* 'studied the copy of the ancient 
map of Senor Valverde’, i.t., of Guzman. The outcome w'aa a de¬ 
cision to search for the treasure himself* but, aa & compiute no^'ice 
in such matters and in blissful ignorance of the inhoapitublc nature 
of the country that lay ahead of him, he made the mistake of sorting 
out inadequately equipped and during the worst season of the year. 
In these unfavourable circumatancea it was not long before he was 
forced to turn back, though he waa far from giving up. While 
waiting for the weather to improve, he gathered together such 
supplies and equipment as his recent experience had shown to be 
necessary, and then, accompanied by eight Indians (seven native 
Ecuadorians and a Peruvian half-breed), he set off once more. 

On this occasion he made relatively good progress and, like 
others before him, experienced no great difficulty in identifying the 
succession of landmarks described in Valverde's Guide and so 
reached the vidnity of the Margasitas Mountain. It was here that 
earlier searchers had been led astray by their interpretation of the 

* Thu daw u Dot givan by Verrill. It come* from W. Frederiek Coleloush* 
the preeeot Cbiirman and Pmideat of the American BenkNote Company, rnw, 
in itaponsB io e re<^ft forinibemation, wu good cnou^ to have a team made 
amoog die &rm*e old recorda. He then reported (private eomxnuniation, 
a July, 1S59)5 

Ovr rteords indifou ihct a Col^ml E. C- Breek* (Edioerd C.) Btwh did 
rtpmtnt ut in egrtain South American counlries, inc/uduv Bcuador, from 2909 
temii hia <ieath in zpae, exctpc for cn ifUeroel in ipi? ani rprd. 
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mysterious hieroglyph, regarding the precise meaning of which 
Brooks had given considerable thought Seemingly, this cogita¬ 
tion had been to some purpose, for it was not long before he caught 
a glimpse of three snow-capped peaks, shining in the distance. 

It was at this juncture that be first noticed the strange behaviour 
of his companions, who appeared exceedingly HI at ease and not at 
all anxious to go any farther—among other things, they warned 
that a heavy storm was impending. But Brooks, convinc^ that he 
was now almosc vdthin reach of the treasure, urged them on with 
promises and threats, until at last they reached the rim of a water* 
filled crater, located at the base of the triple peaks. 

For rcuoru which are not explained. Brooks seems to have de¬ 
cided that the treasure was to be found, not in ' a lake made by 
hand’, but in the nearby runnel to which reference is also nude in 
the Guide, though nothing is there said sbout entering it. He, 
moreover, expected to find the entrance, arched like the door of a 
church, aomewhere among the dUb irikich encircled the lake ac his 
feet. But by this time it wu late afiemoon and, tired out by the 
day’s exertions, he ordered camp to be made near the water’s edge 
and then retired for the night. 

He was awakened by the sounds of a tremendous storm and by 
shouts of alarm from ^e Indiana, and leapt from his camp-bed to 
find himself knee deep in water. Torrents of water were pouring 
in streams down the mountainside, end it was evident that the 
level of the lake was risir^ rapidly. In a dash for safety, they all 
clambered up the surrounding slope and sought refuge in a small 
recesa, where, drenched and bsJf froaen, they spent the remainder 
of the night The dawn revealed the full extent of their plight, 
for what had been a small and inviting pool was now a vast ex¬ 
panse of water, somewhere beneath the surbee of which lay their 
food and equipment. Moat of tbor stores had been washed awayi 
and a ham and some tinned items were all that a frenzied search 
for provisions brought to light. 

In this desperate plight the thought uppermost in Brooks’ mind 
was the question of survival; and their only hope was to abandon 
all thought of the treasure and endeavour to go back the way they 
had come as soon as the weather permitted. The seven Ecua¬ 
dorians antidpsted this decision, for the next night they silently 
departed and, when Bro^ awcke in the morning, it was to find 
that he and the Peruvian cbolo were alone in the wilderness. 
Luckily, the weather cleared suffidently to enable an immediate 
start back to be made. And more fortunately still, Brocks had hid 
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the foresight to arrsAge for a relief party to begin 1 ooking for h im, 
in the event of hts not returning within a specified time—a pre¬ 
cautionary measure to which he and his companion owed their 
lives, for it was while blindly wandering in a snow-storm, lost, 
worn out and at their last gasp, that their rescuers finally caught up 
with them. 

VerriJl relates that, to the end, Brooks held to his belief in the 
existence of the treasure and often discussed with him the possi¬ 
bility of arranging another search for it—plans which, with bis 
death in 1922, were destined not to be fulfilled. And frtJtii Hhim- 
berg we learn that tragedy, as well as failure, attended llr(H>l(s on 
hia journey into the LJsnganatt Mountains for, prior to venturing 
into the wilds he hsd become enamoured of a charming ICcua- 
dorian Lady named hsbela, by whom he was accompanied on hia 
adventure, but who, alas, did not survive the harclsldps that were 
encountered. 

Death also accompanied the 1935 Andes-Amazon Expedition 
and subsequently overtook its leader, E. E. Loch, who, on his re¬ 
turn to civilisation, is reported to have shot himself, though not be¬ 
fore he had written a graphic account of the privations and luffer- 
ings which he and other survivors endured. The expedition set 
out under the auspices of the Heye I'cundscion, New York, its 
main purpose being the conducting of an ethnological investiga¬ 
tion among the Indians resident in the little-known Ecuadorian 
region of the Oriente, at the head of the Amazon Valley. But lyoch 
was also imbued with the idea of exploring the adjacent Llan- 
ganati Mountains and, at the same time, of making ■ determined 
effort to locate the V^verde treasure. 'IIiub it came about that, 
after spending some months in the torrid jungles which dotlie the 
banks of the Curaray and Napo Rivera, he and his party made 
their way to Pillaro. 

Loch’s preparations fot the trip into the Llonganatis afford elo¬ 
quent testimony of the hazardous nature of the enterprise. Quite 
apart from the appalling climatic conditions—’almost perpetual 
rain and constant earthquakes, rock falls and fiooda’ is Blom- 
berg*s informed description—another major problem was pre¬ 
sented by the fact that the region is uninhabited and devoid of food 
resources. In consequence, on top of other supplies and equip¬ 
ment, all provisiona need to be carried. As many porteia as are 
necessary can, of course, be hired—but each carrier needs to be 
fed and, in practice, a man will consume all the food he can carry 
in not more than three weeks. At most, therefore, a self-contained 
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expedition which place to ke^ oo the move can expect to advance 
for about ten daya» whereafter such eatables as remain will be re¬ 
quired for the return journey. Add to this the prospect of un- 
avoidable delays paused by hold-ups en rovU and by losing one's 
way, not to mention the reduction of precious food supplies occa¬ 
sioned by acddenta and petty pilfering, and some idea of the dilB- 
culties inherent in the venture will be gained. 

It was while making ready for the trip that Loch was approached 
by Joa^ Ignacio Quinteros, an old man who clairrted to hgve spent 
moat of hi* life searching for the Valvcrde treasure and who pro* 
fesaed to know how to avoid all the mistakea to which newcomers 
were usually prone. He waa accordingly taken on u guide and, on 
3J March, 1936, the members of the party began their climb into 
the mountains, arriving in the sftemoon st the spot where the Farm 
of Moya had once atood and beyond which they made their first 
camp. 

By noon the next day the pongc (pass) of the Mountain of Guapa 
was reached, and here, at an altitude of more than ia,ooo feet, they 
faced I bitterly cold wind and driving rain and later spent a freez¬ 
ing night in the shelter of a small copse. On the following day, 
considerable difficulty wss experienced in crossing the morass 
mentioned by Vatverde, but once this had been passed, the twin 
lakes of Lor Antfojcf were soon seen—unmistakable in their re¬ 
semblance to a pair of spectacles, but so unexpectedly small that 
they might easily have been missed. The great black lake {Ycna 
Cccha on the Guzman map) was then observed, beyond which the 
party duly came to and crossed over the promised ravine, on the 
far side of which was encountered the next landmark in the ahape 
of a forest. 

Into this they plunged. Loch describes it as dark, dank and 
drear, as a ghostly world of chill, depressbg misery, in which every 
leaf and hanging strand of mcas drips ceaselessly trith moiscure 
from the incessant raios. Several days were occupied in backing a 
way through this sodden barrier, until at last higher and more open 
ground was reached and a possible Maigasitss Mountain ughted. 
But at this moment a cloudburst somew^t heavier usual de¬ 
scended upon them, with the result that their camp was fiooded, 
part of their food supplies were washed away and Loch and his 
companions were forced to spend the night up s tree. 

It became possible to resume the march three days later, by 
which time the porters had b^UA openly to grumble, and Quin¬ 
teros, at the onset of the joum^ full of hope and enthusiasm, had 
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relapsed into a moody silence and appeared to have lost all sense of 
direcdoR. The following day, Loch decided to make for a high 
pass behind some peaks and, after much wandering, the party 
readied a lake which, from its appearance, may well have been that 
found by Brooks. Near by, at all events, was an old camp site and 
dose to it a long, narrow cut which led to the edge of tlie lake—an 
evident attempt to drain it—while across the water was an unusual 
rock formation not unlike a church porch. 1 n view of tli esc favou r* 
able signs, and encouraged by an inviting glint from beneath the 
surface of the water, preparations wore mode to drag the lake with 
the aid of a makeshift raft. But the glint, alas, came not from gold, 
but from mica I 

With this disappointment to speed them on tlieir way, tlie ex¬ 
pedition members began a hasty retracing of their steps, for food 
was running low. Loch, however, was ^r from ready to acknow¬ 
ledge defeat, and from Pilltro he made hia way to Quito, there to 
prevail upon President Frederico Pies to provide him with a party 
of Ecuadorian army engineers in return for an undertaking to carry 
out a geographic survey of the Llanganati region. By 12 June, this 
more ambitious expedition vras on its way, with Loch as its leader 
and, under him, seventeen soldiers in charge of an of^cer, together 
with a lufRciency of porters. There wero also a number of pack 
animals, but beyond the point where the Guide directed that 
horses should be left behind, the reason for this injunction soon 
became apparent. The luckless creatures either got themselves 
bogged dovm in the endless swsmps or fell to thdr deaths over the 
edges of precipices and, after several such incidents, those which 
survived were sent back. 

In the days which followed, as no gold but merely ever-increas¬ 
ing hardship was encountered, the carriers decided to seek an 
easier way of earning a living. It was by this time evident, too, that 
many of the loldiera were unfit to continue; and it was finally 
arranged that the main party should make its way back to Fillaro, 
while Loch and three companions (a peon and rwo soldiers) 
should continue the search for a route to the Napo River. This 
destination and a lone outpost of civilisation three of them 
reached ten weeks later, after a nightmare journey during which 
one of the soldiers lost his life trying to cross by raft a swiftly J^ow- 
ing waterway which more than a dozen attempts to bridge had 
failed. 

It was after a meeting with Loch and listening to an account of 
hia adveatures that Rolf Blomberg, a Swedish writer and explorer 
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now resident in Quito, began to plan a trip into the Uanganati 
Mountains himself, though, in the light of his subsequent ex¬ 
periences there, he concedes that perhaps the tale of Lochia own 
sufferings should have deterred him. , 

It chanced that in 1949, George Howden, a former Wbg Com¬ 
mander in the R.A.F. and a friend of Blomberg, was frying for the 
Shell Company of Ecuador, then drilling for oil in the Oriente. To 
reach this most easterly of the Ecuadorian provinces, Howden, 
when the weather permitted, uicd to fly over the Llanganati area, 
keeping a sharp look-out for anything resembling the three peaks 
described by VaJverde. And, in the belief that he bad discovered 
what he was searching for, he afterwards arranged to accompany 
Blomberg into the mountains on foot. In the meantime, the Shell 
Company no longer having need of him. Howden joined the 
Ecuadorian aircraft firm of AREA, for which concern he was work¬ 
ing when, at the Use moment, a period of leave due to him was can¬ 
celled when several of his fellow pilots fell ill. But though he was 
thus prevented from accompanying Blomberg as planned, use was 
still made of his services. Anxious to cake a look at the terrain from 
the air, Blomberg sought out Luis Ariu, head of AREA and asked 
for the loan of Howden and a plane for a two-hour crip over the 
Llanganatis. In return and in lieu of a cash payment, which at the 
time he could ill afford, he offered a fee of 2,000,000 American 
dollars in (he event of his recovering the treasure—to which some¬ 
what startling proposition Arias sportingly agreed 1 
From the plane, Howden pointed out lot Anttojes and Yana 
Coeha and then set course for what he considered to be the three 
peaks referred to by Valverde. With some misgivings, Blomberg 
noted that several groups of triple peaks were to be observed in the 
vicinity. ... To offset this complication, however, he had ac¬ 
quired a new partner for the trip, who promised to be a most useful 
companion—Luis Andrade, who had already made many journeys 
into the mountains In search of the treasure and who was ftmilisr 
with much of the route described in the Guide. 

Before startiiig out, the two signed a formal agreement in Quito 
on 5 November, 1950. This stipulated that Andrade was to act as 
guide, Blomberg was to pay all expenses, and the treasure was to 
be shared equally between them. Andrade then led the way, and 
the first of the :^Uiar landmarks was* encountered and passed 
without incident, though, to the discomforts to be endured in 
the dripping wetness of the sub-tropical forest, Blomberg adds 
the presence of tall eapanada grass wldi bayonet-like leaves, 
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impenetrable bamboo thickets, large biting gadflies and swarms 
of blood-sucking insects called arenillas. 

Prom time to time they caught a glimpse of three peaks forming 
a triangle, and by 17 November they had gained the foot of what 
they supposed might be the Llanganati Mountains. At this point, 
to conserve supplies, six of the eight peons in the party were sent 
back to Pillaro. But several days later, with their stores running 
low, they had the mortification of watching helplessly while George 
Howden, his plane loaded with food for them, vainly searched for 
their smoke signals, which were too far away for diem to attract 
his attention. An immediate return to base necessarily followed. 

Within a year, Blombcrg and Andrade were back again in tlie 
mountains, this time fumiihcd with better equipment, more 
porters and a larger supply of provisions. But two weeks after 
reaching their previous camp, they were again forced to return, 
and September of the following year was flxed for a third attempt, 
When the time arrived, however, Blomberg woe unable to accom¬ 
pany his partner, who made the trip without him, after which a 
fourth and joint expedition wu undertaken in Pebruory, 1955. 
This was d^eated by the weather, which was so bad that it led to 
an eventual refusal on the pan of the porters to continue the 
journey. A fifth jaunt was likowiie unproductive, emce when Luis 
Andrade hsa made several more lone excursions into the moun¬ 
tains and At the time of this whtiiig he is once again engaged in 
hacking hia way through the intervening jungle on the diirty- 
lecond of hia pilgrimages into the LlsnganatU,* 

IV 

Given that at the time of its deipolistion the Empire of the Incas 
was overflowing with gold and silver, and that considerable quan¬ 
tities of this wealth, including portions of the Atahualpa ransom, 
escaped the clutches of the Spanish invaders, what is to be made of 
this story of the so-called Valverde treaaure, which has lured the 
members of one expedition after another into the Inhospitalltlea of 
the Llanganati Mountains in a vain search for it^ 

* Regarding (heir laatjoiat attanipt, Blombarg rtporwd (phvtM cemmuAica- 
IS September, 1959): 

Wt havtti’t fevnd tin Vahfrdt truturt » /ar. htf ore nill opHmutiel 
Later, agaifi writing frwii Quito (la October, 1959), he ansouAced: 

My friend Imu Andrade left yeHtrdayfor the Uangauitis. I thoJI Ut you htou 
if he «rnm baeh loaded aUh ioUf 

Aad fifijUjr (25 November, 2959): 

Starting c nev enpeditian u> UoTtgattui in January. 
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We may at all events accept wiAout reservation Richard Spruce’s 
account of bow he happened upon the details and share his opinion 
as to the genuineness of the Royal Warrant which enclosed a copy 
of the Guide and commartded that a search for the gold be made. 
It would^ however, be both interesting and convincing to be able to 
obtain confirmation of the reponed finding by Thour de Koos of 
the original of Valvcxde’s Dirroten. Expert examination of this 
document, even if it did not enable a definite concluaion to be 
reached as to its authenticity, might at [cast help to settle the 
vexed question of its date. 

There appears to be consldersble uncertainty as to this. Sprxe, 
in mentioning the theft of papers from the Taeunga ardiives which 
took place some years before bis visit, adds that the copy to which 
he had access wos dated 14 August, 1827. The missing docu* 
ments were clearly older thin ttoi If only because of Guzman’s 
known interest in them. This Spanish (L^ ia alone in referring 
to him as a German) botanist is said to have met the famous 
Alexander Humboldt, whose exploratioos of the Quitoniin Andes 
were undertaken at the start of die 19th century and, according to 
the information obtained by Spruce, Ouzmsn*s death occurred not 
longafterthis^in iSodor i8c^ Blomberg is nsore spedfic on this 
point: he gives 1806. 

Valverde’i Derr^ttro, then, was lodged in As Taeunga archives 
not later than the start of the 19th century and not earlier than the 
founding of this capital of the Province of Cotopaxi in 1534'^^ 
interval of more than 250 years. Blnnberg, it is true, refers to 
ittempia which were made to locate the treasure during the 18A 
century, but only to say that little is known shout Aem. 

Unfortunately, the name of Ae Spanish ruler to whom Ae 
DerroUro was bequeathed is not Imo^ and we are hardly leas 
uninformed about Valverde himaelf. The well-known Ecuadorian 
geographer Luciano Andrade Marin,** who has carefully sifted the 
available evidence and who is hurwelf no atranger to Ae Llan- 
ganatis, hia given it as hia considered opinion that ‘the existence of 
a Valverde, auAor of the Dfnottro, can no longer be doubted, 
wheAer his name was Pedro. Juan or Diego His inclination ia to 
ascribe Ae treasure document to the early xyA century, and this 
view is accepted by Blomberg, who refers to Valverde u ' a poor 
Spanish soldier who lived in Ae town of Facunga towards Ae dose 
of the 16A century’. For Ae rest, VerriU describes him as a com¬ 
mon soldier who took part A Ae Conquest, while Wilkins states 
that he returned to Spain (and for good measure gives his port of 
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discmbarkATion as Seville!) during the reign of King Philip U, 
prior to that monarch’s despatch against Kngland of hta mucli 
vaunted Invincible Armada. But if we dismiss all this as die mere 
assumption which it would appear to be, wc are left with nothing 
more than the reference contained in the Title added to the 
Dmetfro by the unknown copyist of 2827: 

Guidi or rouie xohich Vaktrde Uft in Spain, ti’linc I>falh 
overlook him, having gone fnm ihe MoHnlnitis nj I.kngamiiy 
xohicJi he entered many times, and amied ujj a gnat quantity of 
gold.. -, 

As for the landmarks mentioned in the Cluidc iisidf, lliv refer¬ 
ence to the Farm of Moya might be of help in ilvcidiiig the quea- 
tion of date, if it could be determined when diis ln»m; stvaJ was 
estiblished. Pertinent, too, would he an explanation of the rcuHcm 
for the construction, in an inhospitable region such 8R die Man- 
ganstls, of a lake made by hand. Again, why should this man¬ 
made pool provide a better hiding-place than one of its many 
ristursl counterparts, in which the region abounds? On die other 
hand, if the Guide is a fabricadon, why should its author risk 
arousing suspicion by an unnecessary rcfcrencu to an artificial 
lake? 

The landmark referred to as the Way of the Inca also invites 
comment. Presumably it formed a part of die famed Incan road 
system, more than 10,000 miles in length, whicli extended to all 
parts c^the Empire, and the main arteries of which have recently 
been traced by members of the expedition led by Victor W. von 
Hagen^ in 1952-54.* But in this event, at what point does it 
branch off from the main Quito-Cuzco highway and where, more¬ 
over, docs it lead? Again, if a largo consignment of gold and silver 
was being conveyed along this byway when the news of tiic death 
of the Inca wu received, what was it doing so far from its destina¬ 
tion at so late a date? 

Faced with this last question, Verrill was moved to suggest that 
the treasure was not a pan of the Atahualpa ransom at all, but 
merely a valuable consignment of aitlsdc objects which happened 
to be in transit from some now vanished jungle city to the pro- 

* Th« mniiini of two main highway* were found, iwuuna raugMy piTiUol to 
one another—the Royal Andean road, faet wide and 3,35^ nilaa lonf, 

ajctandina from tha Aaeawnayo River (b^nd Ouito) rbrou^ Ecuador. Peru 
(tas CuKo) and Belirit to Argentbt; and a coastal read. H feet wide and a,$se 
hwa, ruoning from Tumbaa io the Qonh to aa far south ta Chile. 




AmoDK th<> LbneanAli Mountains: a vww oftho rs«tcm dopes of ibu vnid 
and uninha^trd rTK<fta of cbe (^looian Andes 
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vinciftl capital of Quito. But such spcculatioiL hardly inspires con* 
hdcnce in Va]verdo*s Dmoteroy for, if dw Guide is to be regarded 
as unreliable in one detail, it may well be held to be suspect in 
others, if not in Hs entire^. 

One good reason for supposing that die treasure mu intended as 
a contribution to the ransom arises from the het that Quito vas the 
birthplace of Atahualpa and that his supporters in this region would 
be much more anxious to bring about his release than would hii 
erstu'hilc opponents in Cuaco, where the defeated Ifuascar was 
still regarded by many as the righth)! Inca. As for the time de« 
ment, this would necessarily he governed by the faet that, whereas 
relays of couriers, atatumed aa tlicy were about a mile apart along 
the entire length of the highway, could eonvey messages over dis* 
tances of up to 250 miles a day, luden llama trains averaged only 
about 12 miles in the same peri^. Thia limitation, however, would 
apply about equally to Quito and Cusco, for Caxamslca was 
situated on the main Andean highvi*sy almost equi'distanc between 
the two towns, which lay some 1,250 miles apart. Hence the 
question of remoteness cannot explain why gold should reach the 
Spaniards from Cuzco, but not Quito. One possible answer 
could be that the Quito consignment was nearing its destination 
when news of the death of Atahualps was received, whereupon 
the bearers at once turned back. It h conceivable, too, that some 
deliveries of gold had already been made from Quito and that the 
contents of the Valverde ho^ were intended to be an additional 
contribution. 

One fact, at all events, acems to be clear: the Guide to the 
treasure has so far failed io its ostensible purpose. Whether by 
accident or design, bey«)d the point where die Conegidor of 
Tacunga and his party turned back, the clues, thus far urunis* 
taksble and easy to fdlow, become increasbgly vague and am* 
biguous. Thus, at Margasitas, Valverde directs that those who 
would follow in his footsteps should leave this landmark on their 
left hand, and he gives the added waming that the mountain must 
be gone round In the particular manner indicated by the luero* 
glyph. Seemingly, however, the Guide allows for a posrible mis¬ 
interpretation of these instructiortt by adding that, if die way is 
missed at this point, on reaching a river, its ri^ bank should be 
followed until further progress is barred by a canyon, whereupon 
the adjacent hillside should be climbed and the Way to the Inca 
thus reached by this more arduous route. But although thi» al* 
temative hss been attempted, it has always failed to lead to the 
D 
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Incan highway and to the socabon in the vicinity of a cascade which 
falls into a quaking bog. 

In an editorial comment, A. R. Wallace makes a detailed analysis 
of the Spruce translation of the Guide and expresses the belief that 
the directions given may yet lead some careful follower of them to 
the treasure. Kis reasoning ia as follows: Hearing in mind that the 
declared location of the l^e made by hand, wherein the gold is 
stated to be concealed, lies somewhere on the slopes of tlic I^lun- 
ganati Mountains, the only conceivable explanation of the hicro* 
glyph ia that it ia an indication that the traveller must here turn 
back and, bearing left all the while, make a winding ascent of the 
mountain until he reaches a point on the for, that is, the soutl), 
side of it. In the course of this journey, after emerging from the 
forest, he should then encounter the promised pasture and, by 
crossing it as directed, reach the Way of the Inca—running 
through a canyon which cannot be other than the upper section of 
the Cushpi pongo shown on Guzman's map ond which in turn 
serves to identify the ancient highway as the so-called Encanado df 
Sacha pafnha. At this p oint the explorer will he in the area houn ded 
by the three supposed volcanoes—and within measurable reach of 
his goal. With Margasitas In the rear, Zunchu-urca on the right 
and Topo ahead, it should be possible to locate the socabon (a name 
which refers to any tunnel, natural or artificial) and ao reach the 
third of the mountains, which, by a simple process of elimination, 
cannot be other then the great Topo. 

Thii reasoning, Wallace adda, is supported by the stipulated 
number of days—five'-^required to make the trip, which suggests, 
as three-fifths of the journey hsve to be made on foot, that the total 
mileage cannot exceed xoo and that the distance from the Mar- 
gaaitas Mountain to the treuure lake must be leas than twenty 
miles. 

Ail this sounds perfectly logical, but in prsctice the indeter¬ 
minate nature of some of Valverde's landmarb, not to mention the 
vagaries of Guzman’s map (which is not strictly to scale and, more¬ 
over, attempts to combine a vertical with a horizontal projection), 
have led to endless confusion. Loch complains that some of the 
directions could be applied to a dozen dif^rent places. The ‘ dry 
quebrada', for example, is located in a region which appears to 
consist of nothing but quebradas, the only difference being that 
none of them is dry, though this, of course, may be a seasonal 
shortcoming. Similarly, lakes and cascades abound, while the all- 
important Mountain of Margasitas has proved to be moat elusive. 
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I( 18 true thet Gusman shows it on his map. But did he really 
identify h? Or is the answer to this question to be found in the 
face that he, too, £ule 4 to find the treasure? 6 !orahetf, the latest 
recruit to the eyer-hopeful anny of searchers, freely acknowledges, 
but remains undeterred by, these uiwertaindes. And so the quest 
continues.... 


CHAPTER THREE 


WEALTH UNDER WATER 

Proposition: That in the year 2643 an enuye fleet oj 
treasure laden g^all&ms foundered in the Caribhean and 
that the rmam of some of these f'essek atsait disfoe ery 
in the vieinily of the Silver Shoals, to the north of //r/« 
paniola. 


1 

Without doubt, a vait accumulation of riohca ia to be foutid at 
the bottom of the aea. But quite apart from the ineccrtaibility of 
the greater part of the ocean depths, (c has to be remembered tlmt 
nearly three-quarters of the earth's surface He beneath the waves— 
some 140,000,000 square miles in all \ The area of search, how¬ 
ever, can be very considerably reduced by restricting it to busy sea 
lanes (E. R. Snow**’ hu listed more than i,oeo shipwrecks in the 
neighbourhood of Southern New England alone), of poriicular 
interest to the treasure seeker being the Caribbean, across which, 
from the beginning of the t6th century onwards, a stupendous ton¬ 
nage of gold and silver was conveyed, en route from the New World 
to the Old» And though, despite many hazards, much of this 
valuable traffic reached its destination safely, there is reliable evi¬ 
dence to show that not a few of the heavily laden vessels foundered 
and sank at the onset of their homeward voyage, some of them in 
relatively shallow waters. 

The Caribbean Sea, 1,500 miles long and with a width which 
varies from 400 to 700 miles, has a total area of about 750,000 
square miles. Essentially, it is that part of the Atlantic Ocean 
which, bounded by the shores of Venezuela to the south and by the 
coutline of Mexico to the west, is enclosed by the West Indian 
archipelago to the east and north. Of the numerous islands of the 
West Indies, so-called by their discoverer in the belief that they 
formed the eastern limits of Asia, the two largest are Hispaniola (now 
shared by the Republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo) and Cubs. 
Both were visited by Columbus on the occasion of his first voyage of 
discovery in 1492 and a post, Navidad, was established on the hrst- 
named. Columbus called this island La Espanola (soon corrupted 
into Hispaniola) and the whole of the region vpas claimed for Spairi, 
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A second voysge. begun in the foflowiog year, was undertaken 
in the company of a force of 1,500 men, the intention bdng to 
estabHsh ownership of tbe new territory. To this end, Cuba and 
other of the islands were explored and the town of Isabella was 
founded on Hispaniola, where a brother of Columbus was left In 
charge, though the settlement was later tranaferred to the mouth of 
the Ozama River, on tlie southern coast of tbe island and given the 
name of Santo Domingo de Guarrrin (modem Ciudad Trujillo). 
But it was not until his third voyage, in 1498, that Columbus 
crossed the Caribbean snd so reached tbe South American main¬ 
land. He landed near the mouth of the Orinoco, a region which, 
from the delta of that river to the Isthmus which links the two 
Americas, was called Ticrra Kerme and subsequently came to be 
known as the Spanish Main (a term sometimes incorrectly ap¬ 
plied to the Caribbean Sea). 

Not long after the inauguration of Santo Domingo, the iiitt alien 
scat of government in the New World, Alonso de Ojeda estab¬ 
lished a colony on the mainland to the east of what is now Paiumt, 
and Diego de Nicueaa founded Nombre de Dios on tbe Isthmus 
itself, the two groups afterwards uniting. Vasco Nunec de Balboa, 
who is said to have journeyed from Santo Dorrungo by atowing 
away in a wine barrel, became the leader of the mainland settle¬ 
ment, from where, in 1513, he made his way sffcas the 50-mite¬ 
wide Isthmus and so beheld the immensity of tbe Paci6c Ocean, 
which he duly claimed in the name of tbe King of Spain. There¬ 
after, he performed the incredible feat of conveying two ships in 
sections across the mountainous Isthmus and so succeed^ in 
launching tbe veaaela on tbe newly discovered Southern Sea. 

Pedro Arias de Avila (Pedriarias) wu made royal governor of the 
region and, when he left Europe to take up the appointment, he 
brought another 1,500 colonists with him. Expeditions were 
promptly despatched to surrounding areas, the town of Panama 
was founded on the Padiic coast, and from U a land route estab¬ 
lished to the Atlantic. The process of conquest and colonisation 
then went steadily ahead, thanks to tbe ruthless sedrities of the 
coa^iorradofei—Hemando Cortes in Mexico, Pedro de Alvarado in 
Guatemala, Francisco Pixarro in Peru, Jimines de Quesada in New 
Granada and Francisco de Montejo in Yucatan^with the result 
that, by the end of the 16th century, the whole of the territory from 
New Mexico and Florida in the north to Chile and the Rio de la 
Plata in the south owed allegiance to the Crown of Castile. By 
right of discovery and conquest, Spain thus laid claim to the 
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Americas with the exception of the Brazils, conceded to the 
Portuguese by the Trea^ of TordesiUas, a division of the spoils 
which had earlier been sanctified by Pope Alexander VI (the 
notorious Rodrigo Borgia, no less) in a series of bulls, beginning 
with jTttfr eaetera and Inter cattera II (April and June, 1493). 

Once there was a slackening of the flow of riches which the 
plunderers were able to wrest from the temples and tombs of their 
hapless victims, attention turned to the sources of native wealth. 
It was learned by the invadera that much of the gold of the Incas 
had come from the Land of the Carabaya, to the cast of I^akc 
Titacaca, and gangs of Indians were soon set to obtaining supplies 
of the precious metal for their European taskmasters, under nn 
onerous system of forced labour known as the mita. With what 
result may be judged from the fact that, whereas in the year 1500 
the total amount of gold in Europe has been estimated to have been 
less than aco tons, by the end of the century the figure had risen 
to more than 600 tons, virtually the whole of which unprecedented 
increase had come from the Americas. 

Equally prodigious was the supply of silver which was obtained 
-HUi estimated ^1,500.000.000 worth of this metal, aliipped in the 
gutae of pigs and sows,* was taken from Peru alone I Much of this 
stupendous output esme from a single source, the fnmous Cerre 
Rieo di Potosi, desaibed by Josd de Acosta^ as; 'Ulie greatest 
tresaure that ever was in this world.’ 

Stories of the existence of Mountains of Silver were first told to 
the Spsniards by Indians encountered in the forests of Paraguay, 
who indicated an abundance of the metal was to be fuund 
among the peaks of a lofty plateau located in present-day Bolivia, 
then the province of Charcas (Alto Peru). Some Inca mines in the 
vicinity, including the rich UIl of Porco, were early worked by 
Hernando Pizarro, who, in company vnth his brother Gonzalo, 
had been given extensive land grants in the region. The subse¬ 
quent, and acudentaJ, finding of Potosi has been variously re¬ 
counted, one version telling how an Indian herder, on pulling a 
bush out of the ground, observed shining globules of metallic 
silver clinging to its roots. This was in 1545 and, in the space 
of half a century, the town of Potosi, the founding of which 
quidtly followed the discovery, became the largest settlement 
in the New World, mth a population of 150,000, among which 

* Oblons inMM*, fonned by alloinAS (ha moltan martl (o run Into moulds, 
from the main channel of whi^ (the sow) there bmiched s tcriN of secoadsry 
chartnels (the pigs). 
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were to be numbered 4,000 Spanish mine- and null-owners and 
merchants. 

Mount Potosi, with a drcumference of 18 miles, contained 
seemingly Ineithaustible supplies of silver, crystallised in charac¬ 
teristic cubic and octahedral forms and, up to the yttr x8oo, the 
ofhcial records show that the value of the royal fifth from thia one 
source alone amounted to ,^32,600,000, thus giving a certified 
minimum output of jfi63,000,000. Sub^uently, and before the 
wondrous lodes became played out at last, twice as much metal 
again was extracted; and to^y the legendary Ml stands riddled 
with more than 5,000 abandon^ tunn^ artd shafts, whose gaping 
mouths afford mute testimony of the eeiselese activity which its 
valuable contents once engendered. 

From the mines in the Andes and elsewhere, endless trains of 
heavily laden mules and llamas wended their wsy down the moun¬ 
tain trails to the shores of the Pacific, there to make contact with 
coastal vessels which CMiveyed the bullion to Lima and thence to 
Panama. Thus far on its journey, at any rate in the early years, the 
treasure was safe enough and the aforementioned de Acosta, who 
went out (0 Peru as a missionary in 1571, marvelled at the sight of 
groups of a thousand or more pack animals, each carrying ban of 
silver, *n rpuu from Potosi 10 the port of Aiica, without any guard 
or escort in attendance other than 1 few nadve drovers. 

Thus it happened thst when, in 1579, Sir Francis Drake had the 
temerity to enter the coastal waters of (he Pacific, he wu greatly 
assisted by the false sense of security which everywhere prevailed. 
At a place called Taraptca, on the Pissgus River, where a landixtg 
had been made in order to obtain supplies of fresh water, a 
Spaniard waa found asleep with thirteea bm of Potosi silver by his 
side, which inviting load was quietly removed without waJdng 
him I Farther on, the intruders encountered a small llama train, 
also carrying silver, and prevailed upon ita solitary escort to divert 
his charges in the direction of their ship. Again, at Arica, where 
Drake boldly sailed into the baH>our, two veasels were found, one 
of them with a cargo of silver, watched over by a lone Negro. And 
when, on resebing Callao, the port of T it was learned thst the 
Niustra Minora de la Concepeiott, more familiarly known as the 
Cacafuegc, had tailed a fortnight earlier, loaded with treasure, the 
British ship at once act off in pursuit—-later capturing its prey, 
though not without a fight, and securing a considerable amount of 
loot, which included thirteen chests of pieces of eight, eighty 
pounds of gold and twenty-sex tons of silver. 
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At Panama, meanwhile, it was customary for the precious car¬ 
goes to be landed and transferred to mules and then taken across 
the Isthmus by way of the famous Camino Real (Royal Road) 
through the jungle, to the Atlantic port of Nombre de Dios, where 
they were loaded on to galleons for sliipment to Spain, And it was 
at (his stage of the proceedings that one of the dangers inherent in 
the enterprise quickly became apparent: the risk of attack by free¬ 
booters and pirates. 

The realisation that vast new lands ousted in the wcat and that 
Spain intended to maintain not only a tcrriu>rial but also a com¬ 
mercial monopoly over il;cm inevitably gave riac to a great deal of 
resentment among other maritime powera. And wJien a seemingly 
endless atresm of gold, silver and pearls began to flow from the 
Americas to Spain, to that resentment were added feelings of envy 
and thoughts of grand larceny. The result waa an outbreak of 
what amounted to open piracy, unofRciaJly encouraged, if not 
actively sponsored by the excluded governments. 

Attacks on the Spanish plate ships were initiated by the French, 
who were soon joined in this produble activity by the English and 
the Dutch and, eventually, by the buccar^eers, an independent 
brotherhood composed of many nationBlitlus, who boldly eatab- 
liihed their headquarters in the very midst of their intended vlc« 
tims. Before long, the Caribbean was swarming with these gentle¬ 
men of fortune, of whose one-time presence there wc are now re* 
minded by the island of Dead Man's Chest, a name which gives, it 
may well be, added meaning to R. L. Stevenson's fanuUar lines: 

Fifteen men on the dead man's chest — 

Yo^ho’ko, and a bottle of rum / 

Spanish reaction to this unwelcome turn of events was tlic estab¬ 
lishment of great Reets of merchantmen, which sailed only at long 
intervals under the protection of warships snd eventually, by a 
cedula of July, 1561, tlic worth of the system having amply shown 
itself, sailing in convoy was made obligatory. Thereafter, no more 
than two fleets were organised each year, and the ports of entry 
into the New World were restricted (with the later addition of 
Acapulco on the Pacific side) to Vera Cruz in Mexico. Cartagena 
in Columbia and Nombre de Dios (subsequently abandoned in 
favour of Porto Bello) on the Isthmus. 

Thus cheated of dieir prey at sea, Spain's adversaries turned 
their attention to Spanish coastal towns and porta: and in 1586 
Drake sacked Santo Domingo and Cartagena and afterwards 
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assisted in the defeat the supposedly Invuidble Armada (132 
ahips, 3.165 cannon) which the outraged Philip II of Spain des¬ 
patched against England two years later. This humiliating defeat 
was soon followed by British encroachments in the Caribbean. In 
1605 the crew of a vessel from En^and happened upon, and 
claimed possession of, Barbados and, twenty years later, coloniata 
went out to the island. In the meantime, St. Kitts, one of the Lee¬ 
ward Isles, had seen the arTi\‘al of British settlers in i6a3 and 
Antigua, another of the same group, was sunilarly occupied In 1632. 
New Providence, am<»ng the Bahamas, came next, whereafter, at 
the instigation of Oliver Cromwell, British forces, though they 
failed to occupy Hispaniola, succeeded in capturing and retaining 
the Htratcgically placed island of Jamaica, 'fhe result of this 
blatant act of aggression was another outbreak of war between 
CIrcac Britain and l^pain (1656-59) and, in the uneasy truce which 
followed a tacit acceptance of the annexation, relations between the 
two countries were again severely strained by the friendly reception 
accorded the buccaneers by the Jamaican authorities. 

In the face of continuous attacks on thdr towns and porta in the 
New World, tlic Spaniards aet about in^roving their defences; and 
Cartagena ultimately achieved near-impregnability, thanks to a 
series of strong points which were linked by a mue of underground 
passages. 'I'he harbour, moreover, vai located some distance in¬ 
land, and ships could reach it only by way of two narrow channels 
(Boca Grande and Does Chiea) which wound their way through the 
Jungle to the secluded bay beyond. After several raids, the larger 
of the two approaches was filled with blockahlps, while a pair of 
forts, with a massive iron chain stretched between them, protected 
Boca Chics. Nor was this all, for the bay itaelf was dominated by 
the fortresses of San Fernando and San Joed, whose towering wails 
were lined with hundreds of cannon. Vast sums were expended on 
the building of these formidable defeocea,* but that the money had 
been well spent was demonstrated in 1740 when, yet another state 
of war existing between England and Spain over the matter of Jen- 
kin’a ear. Admiral Edward Vernon attacked Cartagena in an 
attempt to emulate the feat of Drake. But the greatly strengthened 

* Ewn u eariy m the tone of nulte II, so tb« Moty foe*. • courtier found the 
Klnaatiinscsnwctlyoutecreeetne AtUotieoffeedsye^oaliia eDauirinawhat 
it wes (het the roTSi eye hoped te see, (be cnooerefa replM ibei be w et s low 
to UAderetwid »hy be wes tuubk to discein tbe wsUs of Certefene, so frcst wss 
thesmount ofmoney thjt hed beea^KatOAtbrnl But stone time or enetber, 
this rueful tsle wis told of oesdir every ford6«d port in the New World, oat 
•xcepcina the new Fimams. btdlt to rcpisce (be ou dty vdikh Henry Morgsa 
sod his cut-tbrocts buroed to die greuod ca i67(. 
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dtadel held out and aucceasfuUy withatood 6fty-six da^a of siege. 

There remained, hovrever, one other hazard againzt which even 
the might of Spain was unable to protect her treasure ahipa: in¬ 
clement weather. In the Caribbean, as was soon discovered, highly 
destructive tempests were liable suddenly to occur, particularly 
during the rainy season (July-October). Akin to the rc%'olving 
wind storms known as cyclones (Bay of Bengal) and typhoons (Chi n a 
Seas), these huracans (hurricanes), as the Indians called them, 
originated In the Atlantic and tore across the Islands of the West 
Indies at speeds of up to 150 milca an hour. On land, they caused 
widespread devastation (600 Uvea were lont in the l^reiich island of 
Guadaloupe alone in the great storm of iQaB), while at sea the 
probable fate of sailing vessels which chunced to lie in their path 
can well be imagined. 


n 

About the middle of the 17th century the taverns of the world’s 
seafronts were alive with rumours about un entire fleet <if Spanish 
treasure ships which, it was said, had foundered in a hurricane on 
the outskirts of the Coribbean, taking a dozen ft>rtunes in gold and 
silver to the bottom with them. Inevitably, the accounts varied 
somewhat as to detail. According to one talc, sixteen vessels had 
been lost. In the words of another, the convoy had consisted of 
fifteen plate ships and two frigates, one of which had limped back 
to port Co give news of the diiuter. Yet a third version suggested 
that out of a total of sixteen vesaels, it was the Santusipui Trinidad 
which had alone survived. There was general agreement, however, 
that, prior to sailing, the ill-fsted ships had assembled (n the har¬ 
bour of Puerto Plata, Hispaniola, and had reached the vicinity of 
the eastern Bahamas when the hurricane struck. It was also widely 
held that, in attempting to ride the storm, the vesaels had been 
driven on to one or other of the extensive coral reefs which lurk 
off the north-eastern coast of Hispaniola and that their shattered 
remains thus lay in relatively shallow water. 

We may be sure that the Spanish authorities themselves at¬ 
tempted to locate the missing treasure, the loss of which was in due 
course confirmed, And without doubt, many an unofficial search 
for it was made by the inhabitants of neighbouring islands. But 
the years went by without there being any word of its having been 
found, and the story of the missing millions continued to be told 
and re-told until eventually it reached the ears of King Charles 11 
of England. That indigent monarch, then, had he but known It. 
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approaching thE end of his troubled reign, vrtA sufficiently in¬ 
terested in the account to commission two naval ve^els to make a 
search, an undertaking which waa assisted, ironioUy enough, by 
Cromwell's earlier seisure of Jamaica. 

Captain George Churchill, of the frigate Faukcm, waa placed in 
charge of the venture and, under him. Captain Edward Stanley, of 
tlie Bonetla, a 61 *5001 sloop with a draught of only 4^ feet. Their 
guide was a Captain Harman, about whom little is known, apart 
irom the fact that he was a Dutchman and that he claimed to pos¬ 
sess information about the whereabouts of one of the wrecks. 

I'he two vessels, accompanied by a flotilla of merchantmen also 
destined for the Caribbean, left Portunouth Harbour in mid- 
April, 1683, and reached Barbados, the moat windward of the'West 
Indian laUndSi two months later. Here, the treasure hunters 
lingered for a week, planning their next move. According to the 
information at thdr disposal, the remains of the sunken ships 
ought to lie somewhere between the Turks Islands and Cape 
Cabren on Hispaniola, an area whidi abounded in dangerous re^ 
including the Mouchoir Bank (also called the Handkerchief Shoal), 
the Ambrosia Bank {alias the North Rifl) and an oval protuberance 
known aa the South Riff.* 

Off Cape Cabron, Churchill ordered Stanley to sail ahead and to 
signal by firing a gun if he sighted any cays which might betoken 
the possibility of a wreck. No cays were found, however, where¬ 
upon Herman, as guide to the expedition, was called upon to 
show the way to a safe aochonge. Puerto Plata seemed the obvious 
choice, but it then transpired that he yiho wu to ^t them to the 
treasure waa uncertain of the predae whereabouts of the harbour 
and, after several days of vain searching, it remained for a French 
ship to direct them to it I 

After taking bearings, a course waa set for the Mouchoir Bank, 
located to the south-east of the T\irks Islands and, as soon as 
breakers were seen, the search began. Nothing was found, and, in 
the end, Harman inristed that it would be necessary to return to 
Puerto Plata and start afreah by steering due north. In accordance 
with his wishes, this was done. But once again, and despite the 
most diligent searching, the «tpected outlines of the submerged 
galleon, or galleons, did not appear. At this, Hannan announced 
it as his firm conviction that wreckage would be found at a spot 
some four miles to the west of the reef, but by this time, at any rate 

* The North mhI Sou^ Ri& have taoeeidCMd, aod t>4t7 collectively form 
what ia koewa ta the Silver Baoh. 
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for the predent, Churchill had lut intereet in the enterprise. Many 
of his men were incapacitated by a severe ‘Griping of the Gutta', 
in view of which he ordered the ships to Jamaica. 

It had been intended from the onset that the Paulcon and the 
Bolutta should serve a dual purpose in the Caribbean, in that the 
two ships should also be at the disposal of the Governor of the 
Britfsh possession, to which they now repaired. And, as it hap¬ 
pened, Stanley was soon required by Sir Tliomas I/ynch to uiuler- 
take amission to Cuba. Immediately on hia return, however, he 
once more set sail for the Mouchoir Bank, with C'liurchill again in 
command and the Dutchman acting as gtiidc. 'I'hc laiu*uume(l, an 
uncertain and indecisive aa before, now profcMcd to hv looking for 
a marker in the shape of a solitary rock, rising steeply out of tint 
water. But it had atUl not been found when gnlex made It 
necessary to seek the protection of Puerto Plata harbour and aa, 
after a week of wafting, the high winds showed no sign of abating, 
the ships made thetr way back to Jamaica. 

At Port Royal another mission for Governor I.ynch awaited the 
attention of Stanley and, by the time it had been acconipliRhcd an<l 
he was once more available CO continue the treasure hunt, Churchill 
had been recalled to England, ills place was taken by Captain 
Tennett, of the Gxmntty, who had been given certain directions 
for locating one of the wrecks by an aged Spaniard. Significantly, 
it seemed, and particularly so to Harmon, these inatructiona also 
referred to a single rock which rose out of the sea ‘Like a boatc 
keele up'. Despite weeks of patient cruising, however, no such 
rock was found and when, much discouraged, the searchers re¬ 
turned to Port Royal, it was to learn that I.ynch had been auc- 
ceeded as Governor by Hender Molesworth. 

In company with the the new Governor Kt Stanley to 
chasing a troublesome pirate by the name of Bannister, whose 
vessel, the Golden FUece, played bide and seek with the pursuers 
among the shoals and islets, and fmally eluded them completely. It 
was during this chase that Stanley, on hailing a pasaing vessel, was 
informed thatshe was from New York, ‘goeing to l«k for a Wrack 
on ye Bohemia Shoolds’—a reference to the Bahama Banks, two 
areas of shoals located to the west of hia own area of search. Many 
other such private ventures were to follow, not a few of them made 
by colonists from the Dominion of New England, and the records 
show that, during the years 1687-89, as a means of safeguarding the 
King’s interest, Governor Sir Edmund Andros issued licences to 
Masters of boats from Boston and Salem, aa well as from New York, 
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whereby they gave bond for £5*000 to return within one year to the 
port of departure* there to pay the royal dues on any treasure that 
had been recovered. 

At Jamaica, meanwhile, another enind to Cuba awaited Stan¬ 
ley's attention and, on his subsequent return. Governor Moles- 
worth had interesting news for him about the treasure: a sailor by 
the name of Thomas Smith had come forward and testified on oath 
not merely that he knew where tomt of it lay, but that he had 
actually seen it I It appeared that while a ship In which he was 
serving had been cruising ofTCapeCabron, a reef hid been sighted, 
part of which rose fully 50 feet out of the water. And while gazing 
down into the sea in this vicinity, he and his companions bad 
dearly seen a tangled heap of sowa and piga of silver, not to men¬ 
tion a bar of gold, while not far away rested the bull of a ship, 
firmly wedged between two submerged rocks. Incredibly enough, 
• fierce argument had then de%'eloped between the Master and the 
owners of Smith's vessel as to the best means of securing the prize, 
in the midst of which disputation t gale had sprung up which 
carried them far to leeward. Smith added that, although it had 
been planned to return to the spot ss soon u weather condicioos 
allowed, so far aa he was aware this intention had not yet been 
carried out. And he, in the meantime, was prepared to guide the 
Donetta to the place in quettioa^a ledge of rock to the east of the 
Mouchoir Bank. 

Smith had signed an agreement with Molesworth which 
stipulated chat, if he made good his promise, he would receive one- 
fifth of the value of anything that was recovered and that, if he 
failed, he would serve in a man-of-war for a period of seven yean 
without pay. But Stanley, though no doubt much gratified to 
have this unexpected confinnadon of the ezuteoce of the sunken 
wealth for which he was searching, was far from persuaded about 
the need to make use of the proffered services. He was convinced 
that the reef in question could be located without any outside help 
and, ignoring Molesworth's wishes in the lutter, he left Smith be¬ 
hind when he sailed. 

This time the search was conducted among reefs in an area 
some eighteen leagues to the east of the Mouchoir Bank And, al¬ 
though no wreck was found, Stanly nevertheless returned to 
Molesworth in high spirita, convinced that he was on the right 
track at last The Governor, not averse to ahaiing these feelings 
of optimiam, urged an immediate continuadon of the search, for 
at that very moment two other ^>editions were on the point of 
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leaving Port Royal, one of them reportedly aocompsnied by e 
Spaniard who had survived the disaster to the treasure fleet I In the 
event, both these ships were forced back hy storms and, taking 
advantage of a apell of more settled weather which followed, the 
donet/a returned to the new area of search, on this occasion accom- 
panied by a sloop owned by Molesworth-^which vessel e%’entually 
ran on the rocks. After all but wrecking his own ship in the subse¬ 
quent rescue attempts, in the courae of which he broke all his 
anchors, Stanley returned to Jamaica, much slxakcn by his nerve- 
racking experience. 

All this time, apparently, the unfortunate lliomas Smith had 
been kept under restraint hy Molcaworth, lint he should attempt to 
tell his story to others, though the effectiveness of this somewhat 
high-handed action may be questioned, in view of the fact that an 
entire ship's company shared the prisoner's knowledge, 'i'hc 
Governor, however, presumably knew wltac ho was about and, in¬ 
asmuch as nothing would induce Smith to change his story, even 
when he was informed of the failure of Stanley*s search to the cast 
of the Mouchoir Bank, it would seem that perhapa a great oppor¬ 
tunity had been missed. At all events, under the terms of the re¬ 
markable agreement which he had entered into with Molcaworth, 
Smith, if he had not been telling the truth, had nothing wliatever 
to gain (since if he did not produce the treasure he would receive 
no share of it) and everything to lose—his liberty for the next seven 
yean. What man in his right mind, it may well he asked, would 
consent to such a one-sided bargain if he entertained the slightest 
doubt about hia ability to fulfil his part of it? But if Stanley be¬ 
latedly thought to accept the offered help and pay the agreed price 
for it, his change of mind came too late. It was now i 636 , in April 
of which year the Faukon ssiled i nto Port Royal with orders for the 
immediate return of the Bowtia to England. 

Hot all the hopes of King Charles 11 , however, had rested on 
Stanley and Churchill. Unknown to those unlucky treuurc 
seekers, within six months of thei r having set out on their quest, the 
King had despatched another emissary to the Caribbean on a 
similar errand. His name was William Phips. 

Ill 

This Phips, later to achieve renown as Sir William Phips, 
Governor of Massachusetts, was a New Englander of humble birth, 
the son of an ex-Bristol guoamith and one of twenty-sa children. 
In hia teens he had become apprenticed to s shipwright, and so 
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came into contact with sealers horn the Caribbean, who regaled 
him with yams of pirates and sunken treasure. Thus imbued with 
a desire to travel and seek adventure, young Phips went to Boston, 
where, by dint of hard work and a fortunate marriage, he eventually 
found himself the Master of a small sloop. And in x68i, mindful 
of the many tales of the abundance of underwater wealth which 
awaited recovery in the West Indies, he sailed for New Providence 
Island in the Bahamaa, there to aeek a Spanish wreck about which 
he had heard while on one of his trading voyages. By all accounts 
the venture waa a limited success. It at any rate provided Phips 
with sufficient funds to enable him to journey to England, where 
he hoped to raise interest in a more ambitious expedition, aimed at 
the salvaging of a second plate ship which had come to grief on the 
extensive Bahama Banks. 

According to Snow,*** though other authorities are leas explicit, 
it was thanks to the good offices of Christopher Monk, the second 
Duke of Albemarle, that the King hims^ was ultimstely pre« 
vailed upon to provide a ship. The terms of Charles 11 , however, 
were ateep. In return for the loan of the frigate of Artier, a 
Sallee prise taken in i6$i, one-fourth of the value of any treasure 
that waa recovered waa demanded, in addition to the usual royalty 
(normally, one-half). Phips, who was in no position to argue, per¬ 
force agreed and accepted as a further condition that two trusted 
agents of the Crown, John Knepp and Charles Salmon, should 
accompany him. 

The Ron sailed early in September, 1683, and reached Boston 
towards the end of October. Here it was l^irned on arrival that a 
Captain Warren, of the Good /ntmt, wu in the midst of making 
preparations for a voyage to the Bahama Banlca in search of the 
•elf-same treasure. Phipe promptly called upon Governor Simon 
Bradstreec to exert his au^ority and forbid the departure of the 
vessel, and, when this demand was refused, he solved the problem 
by taking hb rival into partnership. 

Trouble then arose because of the disorderly behaviour of the 
Rot^o crew, whose nightly rounds of the stews and tsvems 
eventually ended in a drunken battle with the town constables, with 
subsequent accusations and counter-accusations of causing a riot. 
In the legalities which followed the claim of Phips that he and his 
men were in a privileged positioa and his pre^nces about their 
being under spedsl orders Aocn the King (which alleged iiutruc- 
tiona, however, he declined to produce for exanuiution) were 
brushed aside by the Governor, who not only questioned the 
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existence of the supposed orders but proceeded to remind Phips 
thet the people of Boston were well aware of his lowly origin 
end suggested that his assumption of such lofty airs was as 
unnecessary as it was unimpressive. 

Phips al^ made himself highly unpopular by insisting (strictly 
against his orders) that other ships should strike their colours 
to him, even though the Rose was not officially serving as a man-of' 
war. The maeter of any passing vessel who withheld this courtesy 
nevertheless received a shot across his bows, until Phips at last met 
his match in a Captain IHtomas jenner, of the Sumuel and Thomas, 
Jenner hauled the ofTendcr into court and challenged his authority 
to conduct himself in such a manner. His bluff culled, and still 
being unable to produce the neceuary papers (whicli he was now 
reduced co pretending tliat hia wife had inadvertently taken 
abroad with her in o locked trunk l)» Phips was fined the sum of 
^10 and, on hia protesting that he was unable co pay, the impost 
was remitted In part until his return from the Ilahamaa, (hat the 
urgent private business of the IGng might not be delayed by the 
imprisonment of hU impecunious servant. All things considered, 
the blustering Phips must have been os glad to depart from Boston 
as Boston was relieved to see the back of him. 

Warren, in the Good Intent, had already left at the end of 
November and. a month and a half later, Phips sailed to join his 
partner, Knepp, the chief government agent, was not on board. 
After having been waylaid in the streou one night and nearly muf' 
dered by (he atrongly suspected) two members of the crew of the 
Rose, by whom his duties made him hated and feared, he had 
deemed it prudent to remain behind in Boston and report on 
events from there. And, os it happened, the Crown was none the 
poorer for hia absence, for Warren and Phipa arrived at the wreck 
too late. A succession of ships had been there before them, and 
several vessels were sdll in attendance when they at last arrived. Zn 
the circumstances, little enough treasure remained to be salvaged 
and, according to figures quoted by C. H, Karreker,’« in the 
reckoning which came later, the voyage of the Rose showed a gross 
return of £470 i$s. Z\d .—against which had to be set a sum in 
excess of £700 for wear and tear. 

With the failure of his mission, Phips soon had a serious 
emergency on his hands. As an alternative to the uninviting pros¬ 
pect of returning penniless to England, there to face the conse¬ 
quences of their many misdeeds (all carefully reported in great de¬ 
tail to London by the diligent Knepp, no doubt) the disappointed 
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memben of his crew concaved a ample way out of thar troubles: 
to remain in the Caribbean as gentlemen of fortune. To his credit, 
when Phips was approached, he declined, in no uncertain terms, to 
have anyAing to do with the proposal But this was by no means 
the end of the affair for, some time later, when the Ron was 
careening on some convenient Itle, the ship's carpenter contrived 
to give warning that a plot was afoot to teiae the ship, 

Lesa than a dozen men remained loyal to their commander_the 

rest were ashore, scheming in the woods. Worse, as a precaution 
against a possible Spanish attack, the cannon had be^ landed, 
tliough the unauapecting malcontents, who thought to tike ad¬ 
vantage of this fact, had carelessly left them unguarded. Phips 
quickly had the guns brought back on board and, when the 
mutineers eventually emerged, it was to And that they had been 
outwitted. Disarmed and disillusioned, the troublemakers were 
turned off the ship at Jamaica, where, thu engaging a replacement 
crew, Phips started for home. 

On the way, however, be paid a visit to Hispaniola; and at 
Puerto Plata became friendly with a venerable Spaniard who, in 
the course of many conversations, revealed the location of anoAer 
rich wreck, which was to be found, he assured his eager listener, 
among tome dangerous shoals which lay off the north-eastern 
shores of the island. Phips wu sufficiendy impressed to make a 
tentative search forthwith, but, finding nothing, he decided that 
the wisest course would be for him to give hia royal patron an 
account of his activities thus far and then, in the light of the in¬ 
formation so recently acquired, pertuade His Majesty to equip 
another expedition. But, unfortunately for this plan, by the time 
the Rose reached England, Charles II was no more. 

The new monarch, James II, quickly made it clear that he was 
not interested In Phips or hia latest plana. This unhelpful attitude 
waa no doubt influenced by the failure of the earlier undertaking 
and by the highly critical contents of Knepp'a despatches. These 
reporta, indeed, had raised grave doubts as to the honesty of the 
New Englander who, in March, 1686, was required by Naval 
Commisaionera Sir John Naibrougb and Sir Ric^d Haddock to 
give his version of the affair, that the account might be submitted 
for the conrideration of the Secretary of the Admiralty, one Samuel 
Pepya, who was in turn beholden to the Treaaury. 

In the end, it was the Duke of Albemarle, then hopelessly in 
debt and so desperate for money that the wild nature of the gamble 
mattered not at all, who came to Phips' aid. Albemarle sought and 
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obUi&ed a proprietary interest, subsequently confirmed by patent, 
in 

.. . aUji^cm, jeUamy lagan, bulUon, plait, gold, Hlvtr, coin, hors 

or p^s of siher, ingots of gold, merchandisis, ond other goods ship-' 

weeked and lost before i 6 , j 68 ^ on the north side of His- 

paniola, about the Bahamas, or the Gulf of Florida 

with the exception of a tenth part, which waa reserved for the 
Crown. Thus armed, the Duke formed a company, among ita 
chief shareholdere being Lord FaulkJand and Sir John Narbrough, 
It was agreed that, after setting aside the royal tenth and a six¬ 
teenth for Phipa, the remainder of any treasure tJxot waa recovered 
should be divided among the Adventurers, as they styled them* 
selves, in proportion to their individual holdings. In all, more than 
£3,000 wss subscribed, a cum which enabled two chips to be pur¬ 
chased (the James and Mary and the Henry of London) complete 
with the necesiary equipment and cufHcient cargo for purposes of 
trading to ensure against s total loss in the event of the wreck not 
being found. This possibility, no doubt, was also in the mind of 
the owner of the James and Mary when he refused the offer of a 
quarter interest in the venture in lieu of payment, though in Old- 
mixon’s words 'he heartily repented it afterwards*, m well he 
might, for by insisting upon cash (£1,500) he thereby became the 
poorer by some £42,500 ( 

The expedition called on 12 September, 1686, with Phipi in 
command of the Jams and Mary and with the Henry in charge of 
Francis Fogerc, who had participated in the Bahama Bank 
attempt. After touching at Barbadoi, the two chips lost sight of 
one another on the way to Hispaniola, but both had come safely 
into harbour at Puerto Plata by mid-December. But, from the 
moment of his arrival, Phips appeared Co be more aoxious to en¬ 
gage in trade than to search for treasure—an indication, perhaps, 
of the extent of his expectation of ever finding it. At all events, a 
month went by before the Henry waa sent to seek out and examine 
the reef described by the old Spaniard, and thus it happened that, 
while his leader lingered in port, exchanging baubles and serges 
for meat and bides, Rogers and his compsoions located the wreck 
and found the treasure I 

Even CO, the discovery came about by the merest chance. After 
arriving at the easternmost end of the bank and anchoring in ten 
fathoms of water, they made a careful search of its north side the 
next day and then cruised down the south side, finally coming to a 
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halt about a mile and a half south of the reef. From here the 
searchers set out by canoe and boat, accompanied by divers, and 
made for a place where the rod^a were barely awash. No sign of a 
wreck was seen, but, on the way back to the Henry, someone 
observed a particularly fine specimen of a coral plant in the 
shallows below and, in the hope that it might interest the expectant 
Phips, a diver was sent down to fetch it He returned with the ex¬ 
citing news that several great guns were to be seen in the t^cintcy 
and, in tlic immediate inveatigadon which followed, various types 
of casts of silver, including dowboys and champeens, as as 
sows and pigs, were located and brought to the su^ace. 

The spot was buoyed, and for the next three days work went on 
without interruption, considerable quantities of silver being re¬ 
covered, together with nearly 3,000 pieces and half-pieces of eight. 
Bad weather then made the situation of the Henry so hazardous 
that it was decided to return to Puerto Plata, where heavy seas 
made it impossible to enter the harbour until 8 February. Rogers 
hastened to report to Phips, putting on a dolehit face and giving a 
long and discounging account of fruitless searching among the 
banks and ahoala. He was joined in this tale of woe by other 
members of the crew, who, while maintaining the pretence, aur- 
reptitiously slipped a sow of silver under the Captain's table. 

When at bat Phips saw it, according to Cotton Mather’s account 
of Che incident, he cried out in some anguish, ’Why^ What is 
this? Whence comes this?* and, on being told of tbe discovery, 
exclaimed,' Thsnks be to God. We are made.’ 

A week of intense preparation followed, Then the two ships 
left Puerto Plata for the wreck, where they remained, busily at 
work, for a matter of six wedts, the divers bringing up a seemingly 
endless supply of coral-encrusted silver bars, gold ingots, plate, 
jewels and pieces of eight In the midst of diese operations two 
other vessels appeared on the scene, captained by Williim Davis 
and Abram Atherley, both of whom had assist^ Phips at the 
Bahama Banks. Their help was once again enlisted, in return for 
a half share of anything they recovered. 

Although tbe weathtf occasionally gave signs of worsening, in 
addition to which provisions were runrung somewhat low and the 
strain on the divers was beginning to show itself in ever-increasing 
bouts of sickness, what eventually brought work to a stop was the 
^ure of Davis’ sloop to returr) from a trip to Jamaica, where the 
vessel had gone m acquire a replacement rudder. There bad been 
reports that a French privateer was on the prowl in tbe area and, 
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\nth the sloop overdue, Phips grew mcreaslngly anxious. If, by 
any mischance, her valuable cargo had been captured, the next 
victim would undoubtedly be himself. Accordingly, loath though 
he was to abandon, the wreck with her holds no more than half 
cleared, he deemed it prudent for the James and Mary and the 
Henry to depart for the Turks Islands, leaving Atherley to await 
the return of Davis or the appearance of the privateer, as the 
case might he. In the event, Atherley stayed behind long 
enough to bring up another two or three tons of silver and then 
hastened to the rendezvous himself, where he was in time to 
bid farewell to Phips end Rogers when they set sail fur England 
on 2 Msy. 

The James and Mary was the first to arrive, and she sailed up the 
Thames early in June, where she was met by Albemarle and other 
of the subscribera, all of them unable at first to credit either the 
fact or the extent of theii unbelievable good fortune. Simul¬ 
taneously, a horde of government officials descended on tlie 
vessel, which was placed under a strong guard while the Warden, 
Comptroller and other leading lights of the Mint set about the 
pleasurable task of weighing the gold and lilver, that the amount of 
the royal tenth might be determined. All told, tho bullion weighed 
more than 65,000 poundi (troy) and at 51. per ounce for the silver 
and £4 per ounce for the gold, the value of the haul, exclusive of 
gem stones, amounted to more than ^200,000. 

The Duke of Albemarle, as the leading shareholder, received 
not less than £^0.000 (a sum reportedly insufiicient, alas, to clear 
bia colossal debts), and the other participants likewise received 
payment according to the extent of their holdings, all showing a 
pr^t of about 10,000 for every j^xoo invested. Phips’ share was 
in the region of ;£ 12,000—a goodly sum in those days—in addition 
to which the delighted Albemarle presented him with a gift for 
his wife in the shape of a cup, while King James 

bestowed upon him a gold medal and chain, not to mention a 
knighthood. 

The only discordant note was that sounded by the Spanish 
Ambassador, who, as in duty bound, demanded the immediate r^ 
turn of the whole of the treasure to its rightful owner, his master 
King Charles 11 of Spain. But no one, as Karraker remarks, 
would have been more surprised than this worthy gentleman had 
King James of England, in a moment of mental aberration, seen 
fit to comply with his request. 
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In the couise of the last three cesturies there have beeo not a 
few unsucceaaful atten^ts to locate and recover that portion of the 
treasure which the ducoverer was obliged to leave t^ind. A. H. 
Vertill’** baa described how, as recently as 1933-34, he conducted 
two trips to the Silver Shoals, apparently in the belief that Phips 
himself had made no eftort to recover the abandoned riches and 
that subsequent searchers had ^ed to prohe by his negligence be¬ 
cause he had omitted to bequeath to pceterity a chart indicatiAg 
the position of the wreck. But this inviting thesis, alas, does not 
bear examinauon. 

The facts are that the outstanding success of Phips' mission, 
apart from lending substance to the many rumours which had been 
circu bring about disaster having overtaken otvt of the Spaniah place 
fleeta, also discloeed to the world the place where some of the sun¬ 
ken treasure was to be found. For it was, of course, imposaible to 
keep the whereabouts of the wreck a secret Not only Fhips but 
the entire company of tbe^am and Mary and the fimry knew ita 
location. More serious adll, so did William Davis and Abram 
Atherley and their crews, not to mentioa the many native divers 
whose services had been eolbted and, though Phips had taken the 
precaution of swenring one and all to secrecy, he can have been 
under no illusions about what would happen the moment he sailed 
for England. 

In the event, there was a mad scramble for the shoals as soon as 
the Jama and Mary and her consort vanished over the horizon, 
and the wreck was soon the scene of frantic activity, aa acorea of 
unofficial treasure seekers, armed with all manner of primitive 
equipment and many of them with no equipment at all, lought to 
enrich themselves while the going was good. Naturally enough, it 
was the local inhabitants who were first on the scene, and so great 
was the exodus from neighbouring islands that the economy of not 
a few of them was gravely threatened, as more and more people 
neglected their everyday worit and took to searching for lilver in¬ 
stead. So acute did the posttion eventually become, indeed, that in 
1688 Governor Sir Robert Robinson, of Bermuda, a meet¬ 
ing of his Council in order to decide how many more Bermudans 
could henceforth be allowed to visit the wreck * without Debilitat¬ 
ing ye Country'. By this rime, however, not much treasure can 
have remained, for, the news of the discovery having echoed round 
the world, the coastal craft oi the ialanden had been joined by 
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Pio. 2. The Inland of Hiipaniola (modem Sinro Domingo)* SiJvet Bank 
and the poiition of the Phip» wreck (marked by a crosa). It litt seme 
66 neudt^ milee from Cape Fxancie, In latitude so* 3d' North. (Baaed 
on the lareat Adrairaley Chart of the Canbbean Sea.) 
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larger and better-equipped vessels, not ody from New York and 
other porta on the North American seaboard but also from Europe 
and even &om England—the Elizab€th and the Richard and Sarah 
were but two of the Bridsh-owned ships known to have headed 
quietly for the Caribbean ahonly after Phips’ triumphant return. 

In London, meanwhile, Phips was not at all unmindful of the 
very considerable amount of treasure whidi he had been forced to 
leave behind; and he and hia associates lost no time in making 
application to the King for a second grant of the Hispaniola wreck, 
and this, needless to add. was at once forthcoming. Under it. and 
in return for the protection of the JLsutaw, a well-armed ship 
of the line, the now much interested Jamea demanded one-f^K ^ 
all that was recovered up to a value of ;(;]5o,ooo and one-third of 
anything in excess of this sum. 

The expedition sailed at the end of August, 1687. with Sir John 
Nsrbrough himself In commartd aboard the Foratigfu, and with 
Edward Stanley, late of the Borutta, u hit lieutenant Phips cap¬ 
tained the Goad Luck, other vessels being the Princcts, the jamet 
and Maty and the Henry. Their reodesvous was Barbados, which, 
as it happened, Phips was the last to reach. He arrived to £nd that 
Nsrbrough had gone ahead with the three other vessels to His- 
p^ola, there to await the Good Luck, and it was while they were 
lying at anchor in Samana Bay that the unwelcome news wta re¬ 
ceived chat, even as they waited, more than a score of other vessels 
were clustered round the wreck 1 

Phips appeared at last on 7 December, and he and the other 
members of the expedition lost no more time in making for the 
shoals. They arriv^ to find the area swarming with craft and, al¬ 
though aome of theae made off at their approach, there lemained 
eight ships and no leas than twenty-four brigantines, sloops and 
shallops I Stanley, at Narbrough*s cocamand, ordered them away, 
though not before searching them for treasure, of which he found 
little enough—a forewarning of greater disappointment to come. 
For, as it soon became apparent, in the twelve months which had 
elapsed since the departure of Phips and his return, the wreck had 
been picked almost dean. 

Despite weeks of unremitting effort, the searchers brought up 
only scattered coins, some bar silver and other odd items, which in- 
duded the galleon’s great guns. In hi$ desperation. Phipa de¬ 
veloped the theocy that if a certain coral fonnatioo could be re¬ 
moved it would give access to the place room of the sunken ships 
and for a mooch or more be attacked the offending rock, first by 
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ramming it and then wth grapnel and chains. He even attempted 
to blast it apart with a cheat of gunpowder, but failed to devise an 
underwater fuse with which to ignite the charge. 

Finally, on top of disappointment came disaster. At the be> 
ginning of May fever broke out on board the ahips, and so serious 
did this become that the vessels were ordered to return to England. 
Narbrough alone remained at the reef, determined at all costs to 
continue the search, until, taken ill himself, he died before the 
month was out Stanley then anumed command of the Forefight 
and began the long journey home the next day, bringing the little 
treasure that had been recovered with him. Apart from ^ur great 
copper guns, it consisted for the most part of silver to the value of 
,£xa,ooo—a great deal less than the cost of its recovery. 

Thus, n«ther the Narbrough nor any subsequent expeditions to 
the wreck brought a worthwhile reward, for the simple and suffi¬ 
cient reason that the treasure it supposedly contained was no longer 
there. On the other hand, the galleon which Pliips had happened 
upon was almost certainly one of the fifteen plate ahipa lost in the 
great hurricane of 1642,* and Verrill had this additional prospect 
in mind when, in the absence, as he thought, of reliable details 
concerning the location of the Phipa wreck, he was reduced to 
estimating its probable whereabouts from chance remarks con* 
tained in the discoverer's journal. But, just as Verrill erred in aup« 
posing that Pblps had made no attempt to recover the treasure he 
had left behind, so he was mistaken In believing that the position 
of the galleon was uncharted. Two years earlier, in 19^2, H. T. 
Wilkins^ had hinted as much when he claimed to possess clues 
derived from the Log of a Britiah ship which had taken part in the 
early salvage attempts, though, as usual, he was unable to resist the 
temptation to make a mystery out of the matter. Presumably he 
was referring to the computation made by Captain Frederick 
f rowde, of the frigate Su/an, who, after visiting the wreck in April, 
i 6 S 3 , described it as lying in the middle of the reef in lahcude 20^ 
38' North. The sunken vessel is to be found, that is to say, in a 

* Thus KimJrer and ethers. Some give the dete u 1643 end 10 brine it into 
line with our preaent celsadar. Verrilf, for reaione unkni^n, makee 1037 the 
yeer of the oauster, while Roeen*** prefer* 1641 end foee on to re&te nn 
•poemhol tale tbout * teble of lolrd fold heving been recovered by Phipe, 
thouM other authorities (foUowiaf the contemporary chrosiclera, Perer Martyr 
■ad Lea Caaea) laaodate this unuauaJ irtide of mmirure with Franciaco tie 
BobtdUIa, ons-tima Governor of Hiapaniola. BohadJIlsaufFered thipwreek when 
he aailed for Spaio at Che beaiiuuaa of the :6th century, and (he table efor^ 
meotioaed is believed to have gone down with him. to^^er with much other 
treasure, offthe meat easterly point of Hispaniola. According to R. D. Paine,' 
Phipe waa Dukins plana to aearch for this valuable wredt at (M time of hii death. 
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central position on the far side of what is now called the Silver 
Bank (or Shoalt)> at a distance of 66 naudcal miles &om Cape 
Francis, Santo I^mingo (Hispaniola). 

It was in this dangerous neighbourhood that Verrill and his com¬ 
panions eventually anchored, with milea of j^ed coral-beads, just 
awash in the ocean swell, stretching away into the distance on 
either side of them. The water beneath their keel, lo fathoms deep, 
was BO clear that objects on the sea-bed could be seen in the 
minutest detail, though, to expectant eyes in search of a wreck, the 
fantastic array of marine growths proved most deceptive; and time 
after time the supposed outline of a ship turned out to be no more 
than a natural formation of coral. But after little more than an 
hour of searching, lirst one anchor, then two more and alao a great 
cannon were seen*—^dence enough that the remaina of a ship lay 
near by. Divers at once went down sind, after much effort, the 
smallest of the three anchors was nuied and brought aboard. 

Locating the wreck and tndng its outlines proved to be no easy 
task, for, in the course of centuries, the galleon bad become 
covered with a concrete-like shell of Limestone, upwards of % feet 
in thicknesa and, thus camouffaged, it was all but indiadnguiahable 
from the surrounding reefs. It was only after making a long and 
painstaking exaniination of the ocean floor that the divert at last 
happened upon a maauve iron sling v^ch hid preaumably held 
the water-a^ yard beneath the galleon's bowsprit From here they 
accordingly worked (heir way tiu finding, among other innumer¬ 
able oddments, pewter plates, grindstones, wine jars, a chest of 
tools, a sounding lead and a c<:^>per kettle, until at last they came 
upon the massive wrought-iron supports which had held the ship's 
rudder. At this spot, they reason^ the strongroom of the galleon 
must be beneath their feet 

But all attempts to reach it failed. For one thing, the available 
equipment was ludioously inadequate, consisting, aa it did, merely 
of crow-bars and hammers. And for another, with every feeble 
underwater blow that waa struck, the pulverised limestone rose in 
dense white clouds, obscuring everything within range and bring¬ 
ing work to a stop until it had settled. A whole week went by with 
Utde or no progress having been made, by the end of which time 
it was realised that drills and dynamite were needed and, in the 
absence of these items, it was rducUntly decided to postpone the 
attempt until the following year. 

The second expedition was weLI equipped wiffi pneumatic drills, 
grappling toggles, high explosives and a sand pump, in addition to 
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the muaj diving suits and a compressor. In the light of his earlier 
experience^ Verriil had also had three special dories built» each 
fined with outboard motors and furnished with a central, open 
well, designed to obviate the need to lean over the side when using 
water-glasses. The only item which gave cause for concern was the 
salvage ship. This was not a conventional wrecking-steamer, as 
had been originally proposed, but a schooner owned by a member 
of the expedition, who professed to be a skilled navigator. 

When at last the reef was reached, it was found that the ship was 
20 miles off course and, as it was then late afternoon, there was 
nothing hr it but to anchor. While the light lasted, opportunity 
was taken of this enforced stay to make on examination of the 
seabed in the vidnity—and almost at once an immense anchor and 
a number of cannon were seen I The search which followed 
brought to light ancient muskets, cutlasses, boarding axes and 
pistols, together with evidence which suggested that they had hap¬ 
pened upon the remains, not of a galleon, but of a heavily armed 
man-of-war of somewhat more recent date. The vessel, at all 
events, had carried more than twenty-one guns, and a broad arrow 
stamped on the metal of several of the salvaged tools and weapons 
suggested that she had been British. 

But this second find, though of interest, olTered small possibility 
of treasure, and so no time was lost in making for the Spanish 
wreck, where, on arrival, the compressor and the diving gear were 
loaded into the Isunch. This vessel was then taken to, and an¬ 
chored immediately above, the scene of operations, in readineu for 
an early start the next day. But during the night a sudden storm 
swept across the shoals and, although the cables of the schooner 
held, those of the launch did not. When she was next observed she 
was lying, with the diving equipment still aboard her, alongside 
the sunken galleon I 

With his air line coupled to an auxiliary hand-pump, the chief 
diver went down to make an examination. He reported that there 
appeared to be little or no damage to the boat, and six empty oil 
drums were accordingly sunk and lashed to it and air pumped into 
them. Slowly the makeshift raft began to rise, but no sooner did it 
reach the surface than one of the drums burst at the seams, the 
lashings broke and the launch plunged to the bottom once again, 
on this occasion striking a ja^ed part of the reef and tearing a 
gaping hole in its side I 

Though handicapped by the lack of the compressor and the 
pneumatic drills, resort to crow-bars and hand drills enabled a 
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number o£ explosive charges to be placed and fired. All manner of 
objects were thus revealed, ran^ng frmi hatchets and sword hilts 
to cutlasses, cannon balls and a weighty chest conuiniog sheet lead. 
But it now appeared that the wredc was resting almost on her beam 
ends, thus making more difficult than ever any attempt to gain 
access to the strongroom. Moreover, the clouds of pulverised 
coral and limestone which followed every firing soon formed a 
thick carpet of sediment which the slightest movement on the part 
of the divers served to diaturb, a problem which could not be 
cackled without the aid of the unusable sand-pump. And, in the 
face of these mountirtg difficulties and discouragernents, the search 
was eventually abandoned. 

Was this the wreck of the galleon earlier discovered by the 
Phips expedition? The importance of the question, as will be evi¬ 
dent, resides in the fact that, if it was, the treasure seekers (al¬ 
though they did not realise it) were in all probability wasting their 
time; but that if it was not, their hopeful assumptions about the 
strongroom and io contents might wdl be worth following up. As 
CO this, although Verrill, at the beginrung of his account, romantic¬ 
ally declaims about the improbability of any human eyes other than 
those of himself and his companions having looked upon the sun¬ 
ken vessel since the day she met her doom, be later expresses the 
view that the wreck actually was that found by bis distinguished 
predecessor, though he add clinga to the belief that as Phips had 
succeeded in salvaging barely half of the treasure, more than 
enough remrined. And, all things considered, the likelihood of this 
view, though not the belief associated with it, may be accepted. 
Apart from the het that Verrill, when planning bis abroach to the 
reef, had relied on such information as Phips provided and that the 
position, condiden and appearance of the wredc were very much as 
the New Englander described them, there was the added ^g- 
nificance of an almost complete absence of armament, coupled with 
the fact that cannon belts were found which did not fit the solitary 
gun which Phips had evidently overlooked. 

But, however this may be, the remairtf of more than a dozen 
other ships belooging to the same fleet still await discovery. What 
are the prospects, at rhifi Iste date, of their ever being found? Pre¬ 
sumably the convoy waa scattered by the storm which brought 
about its destruction, so that the mwalng vessels almost certainly 
foundered over a wide area. Accepting the probability of such a 
dispersal, the difficulties attendant upon the location of the wrecks 
after more than three centuries of immersion appear formidable 
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enough, especially when it is remembered that numerous searchers 
failed to ind them not long after the disaster and that the success' 
ful outcome of the Phips expedition was due largely to a matter of 
chance. To-day, it must be expected that thanks to the spread of 
marine growths, the outlines of the sunken ships will have become 
indistinguishable from the coral reefs among which they are em¬ 
bedded, as, indeed, the findings of Verrill go to show. And it must 
also be remembered that Phips was fortunate in that his find lay in 
comparatively shalbw water. The possibility that the remaining 
vesseU are not so happily placed may add greatly to the problcjns 
of location and recovery. 

Modern echo-sounding apparatus, in normal circumstances most 
efficient in depicting wreeb when it is employed for charting the 
seabed, could not be expected to distinguish between a natural reef 
and a coral-encruated Jiip, though undersvater television might be 
used in the expectation that it would reveal the leas easily dis¬ 
guised outlines of guns and anchors. Again, the prospect of re¬ 
covering valuable cargoes from great depths has been much im¬ 
proved in recent years, as was shown by the successful raising of 
the greater part of a consignment of gold ingots which went down 
with the Nutgara in 1940, when she struck a mine and sank off the 
coast of New Zealand. The vessel was located (by sweeping) at a 
depth of 73 fathoms, well beyond the reach of divers encased in the 
conventional suit and helmet. The difficulty was overcome with 
the aid of a modem version of the ancient diving bell, fitted with 
observation windows and a telephone, whereby the occupant was 
enabled to direct the placing of explosive charges on the ship*! 
bull, la this manner a way wu blasted to the bullion room, 
located some 30 feet inside cbe wreck and a grab lowered into the 
hole. More than nine-tenths (,£2,370,000 worth) of the sunken 
gold were thus brought to the surface. 

From the success of this exploit it would appear that the biggest 
problem associated with the lost Spanish fleet concerns the ques¬ 
tion of location, rather than that of recovery. And it will alM be 
evident that the enterprise is likely to require salvaging equipment 
far more elaborate and costly than the schooner, ordinary diving 
gear and pneumatic drills which the hopeful Verrill and his asso¬ 
ciates essayed to use in the early 1930*. • On the other hand, the 

• ^ July, *956, Ml sxpedirioQ bued tt P«lia B««h, FloHdm wm reported to 
be pJinmns en ezteoeive exploretioa of the Caribbean in eeardi of ninken 
trauure, a»Ml«d by ndar, mere] loceton. MaychliritO and undenraiar talevsaion. 
Tm equipment waa to be uied in conjunctien tritn twe cenwted asral comedo 
boata. a aalva^e tu& a ewa-maa nibmtrioe and a beUeopterl 
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anticipated reward, collectivdy estu&ated to amount to more than 
j{|io,ooo,ooo, at any rate holds out some hope that the venture 
couM be made to pay. Phipa, meanwhile, has shown the way; and 
his expedition remaioa one of the few example of a privately 
organised treasure hunt which ia known to have enriched its sub* 
icribers. 

On hia death hia achievement was fittingly commemorated, and 
visitora to Lombard Street, in the City of Lmdon, will find in the 
church of St Mary Woolnoth a tornb upon which there is in* 
scribed, in part: 

Ntar ic dm platt it interred the body of Sv WilUam 
Knighiy vjho, in the year l 68 y, by kit greet indutiry ducovered 
amor^ the rocks near the Sanks of Bokama, on the north tide of 
Hispaniola, a Spamsh plaiesk^, tahi^ had been under vtater 
fortjhfoxtr years, oui of vkkh Ae took in gold and silver to the value 
of $00,000pounds sterling; and with a fidelity equal to his conduct, 
brought it oil to London oAere it was divided bettoeen himself and 
the rest of the Adventurers.... 


CHAPTER FOUR 


COCOS ISLAND CACHE 

FropMicicn: That much pirate loot Hes concealed on the 
Pacific Island of Cocos^ consisting inpart of the sensational 
treasure of Lima, the totalled City of Kings. 


] 

CocoE Island in the Pecific (not to be confuacd^ u it often hsR been 
confused, with the Cocos Keeling Islands in the Indian Ocean) is 
an isolated and uninhabited volcanic protuberance, located not far 
north (about iive degrees) of the Equator. It lies nearly 300 miles 
to the south'Weat of Coata Rica, which claims suzerainty over it, 
and has a diameter of some 4 miles. At its highest, the Island rises 
to almost 3,000 feet, from which point the ground descends in rela¬ 
tively gentle slopes to the crest of iteep cliffs, 600 feet high, rising 
sheer out of the sea. Thanks to frequent and torrential rainfall, 
there exiati an impenetrable tropical jungle growth, through which 
numerous streams make their way, ultimately to pour over the 
edge of the island^ precipitous perimeter in a multitude of spec¬ 
tacular waterfalls. In two places on the north coast the rock walla 
have been so eroded aa to give rise to isndy beaches—Wafer and 
Chatham Bays, named respectively after the pirate surg:eon Lionel 
Wafer and an armed tender which accompanied George Van¬ 
couver on bia visit to the island in the Ditcoocry, in 1795. Else¬ 
where the clifb are honeycombed with sea caves and, In one in¬ 
stance, a headland Is pierced by a natural tunnel through which it is 
possible to row a boat.* 

The discoverer of Cocos Island is unknown, but its name, so 
Wafer informs us, comes 'from its Coco-Nuts, wherewith "da 
plentifully stor’d Years ago the Costa Rican suthoritiea sought to 
establish a penal settlement on the island, and there was even an 
attempt at colonisation, but today the only permanent residents 
are numerous birds, countless insects, swarms of rats, troops of 


• b«sdUo(l, ioowo « Mgrgio Point, form* thS i.t., the riaht 

Mtn, of Wafer hn. L. J. Chubb,** jiTe* the length ©f the tuooeJ a* 'one or two 
hUDdnd yarda, but C. L. CoUeoene.** who ▼eonutd through it, uya 'eoroe 
uurr^ yard* . It givee a c«« i to a rocky inlet which ha* aumerotu etnall ctree 
opening nrom it. 
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land-crabS) some goats and herds of |»gs» ooce domestiated, but 
long since gone wild. 

According to William Beebe,* Cocos first appeared on a map by 
Nicholas Desliens in 1541. Its exact location, however, for long re¬ 
mained in doubt and, as late as 1615, at least one chart showed it 
lying south of the line. This uncertain^ as to its exact position, 
coupled with the navigatioual shortcomings of the times, made the 
place difficult to firtd, even by those buccaneers whose favourite 
haunt it became. But here, once the island had been reached, the 
freebooters could rest, or careen thdr ships, in perfect seclusion, 
fortified by the fruits of the coco-palm and an abundance of fresh 
drinking water. And here, according to popular account, they also 
brought and buried much of their loot. 

Notable among the pirates who at length forsook the Caribbean 
for the Pacific was Captain Johrt Cook, who set sail from Chesa¬ 
peake Bay in the Rfping 4 in August, 1683, accompanied by such 
kindred spirits as Edwud Davis, William Dampier and the afore¬ 
mentioned Wafer. They first headed for the African coast, where 
they took the opportunity to exchange ihdi own vessel for a more 
powerful (36-gun) Dat)ish ship, which they christened the 
Bachicr't DtUfkt. North of Valdiva they encountered the NuAola/ 
0 ohA Eaton, Master) and together went to the island of Juan Fer¬ 
nandez. Their next call, after taking eeveral prizes on the way, waa 
at the Galapagos Island, on the Equator, where John Cook waa 
taken ill. A subsequent attempt to reach Cocos was unsuccessful, 
thanks in part to adverse winds artd, off the Gulf of Nicoya, Cap¬ 
tain Cook died. He waa replaced by Edward Davis, who had 
hitherto served as quartermaster. 

In the series of raids 00 shipping and coastal towns which fol¬ 
lowed, the SaeJuhr't waa joined by the Cygmt, whose 

Captain, Charles Swan, was ostensibly on a trading mission and, 
after four vessels had been captured at Guayaquil, a blockade of 
Panama waa begun. While thus employed the piratea were joined 
by strong French and British contingents, some of whose members 
bad crossed overland pia the Isthmus, and these remforcernents 
brought the fieet up to ten ships, with a total personnel of nearly 
1,000. This potentiaUy formidable force, with Davia in supreme 
command, awaited the arrival of a Spanish treasure fleet. But the 
convoy, warned of theai presence, first landed its precious cargo at 
La Villa and then sailed on to engage the enemy, though the action 
which followed was indecisive. 

The buccaneers then turned their attentaon to earier prey and. 
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siSiex attsckifig and burning tho inland city of L«on» whore they 
obtained HttJe enough reward for their trouble, the group split up. 
The Bacheior's Delight repaired to Cocos, where Captain Davis and 
a couple of trusted lieutenants reportedly went ashore in Chatham 
Bay, taking a number of heavy chests with them. In his account of 
the visit to the island, however, Lionel Wafer makes no mention 
of this. Rather is he concerned to comment on the abundance of 
coco-nuta and on the many springs of clear water which added so 
greatly Co the pleasures of their stay.. .. 

A second pirate hoard which supposedly found a hiding-place 
on the island is associated with a bloodthirsty scoundrel who re¬ 
joiced in the name of Bonito Benito. According to one account, 
after serving aboard a Spanish privateer, he became the mate 
of a Portuguese trading brig and in i8i6, after a quarrel with the 
Captain, whom he slew, he took command of the ship. Having 
thus launched himself on a piratical career, he attacked an 
English slaver, the Lightning, which he captured and to which 
vessel he transferred his Bag, renaming her the Relampago. Most 
of the slaver's original crew did not survive this forcible change 
of owoership, but two men—Chapelle, a Frenchman, and 
Thompson, an Englishman—saved their lives by electing to join 
the pirate. 

Benito then began a rampage which made his name feared up 
and down the Pacific shores of the Americas and, after a series of 
raids upon coastal tovrns, he learned of the impending removal of a 
large consignment of gold from Mexico City. Disguised as mule¬ 
teers, he and his men seized the shipment, transferred it to the 
Relampago and set sail for Cocos. Here, report has it, after serious 
trouble hod arisen over the allotting of the spoils, the treasure was 
divided into three portions, the leader hiding his share in a cave. 
Later, Benito took the opportuni^ of leaving the leading trouble¬ 
makers stranded while they were ashore on the mainland and, of 
the malcontents thus abandoned to their fate, only two escaped 
execution at the hands of the authorities: Thompson and Chapdle, 
who pleaded, with some justification, that they had been forced into 
piracy, if not exactly against their will, then at any rate with con¬ 
siderable misgivings. Subsequently, Thompson is said to have 
talien up residence in Samoa and to have changed his name to 
McComber, while Chapelle was last beard of in San Frandsco In 
1841, where, prior to departing for ^e South Seas, he left behind 
certain papers which purported to relate to hidden treasure. 
Benito, meanwhile, was cornered by the British corvette EspUgU 
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ftod, rather than aurreoder and be hanged from the yardarm, he 
blew out hia braloa on his own quaneitleck. 

The third and reputedly the most valuable of the Cocos Island 
treasures la associated with lima, for centuries the seat of govern* 
meat in Spanish America. The dty was founded in 1535 by Fran* 
dsco Pizarro himself, who d)Ose its aite on the lUmae (from a cor* 
rupdon of the name of which rivulet Lima !■ derived), 8 milea in* 
land from its port of Callao, iriuch came into being two yeara later. 
And into it there poured the riches of the hinterland, much of 
which wealth was destined for Spain, though not inconsiderable 
^uantitica of it contrived to remain. Tradition has it that Luna's 
old 'Street of the Merchants' was paved with silver and, however 
this may be, the ostentation of its leading dtsEcna, cede* 
siasUcal and lay, was proverbial 

During the 6rsc half of the x$th century the city and its vast 
accumulation of riches were gravely threatened by the approach of 
enemy forces; and the prospect of capture sent a stream of treasure 
to Callao, there to seek refuge within the walla of the great strong* 
hold of San Felipe, or to be loaded on to whatever ships happened 
to be at anchor in the harbour. One such vessel, whi^ reportedly 
received some $ia,ooo,ooo worth of gold and silver, was the brig 
Mary Dtar, and the temptation offer^ by this cargo proved to be 
too great for the Captain and his crew. They slipped away in the 
night and headed for Cocos Island, there to secrete the treasure 
only a few hours before a Peruvian gun-boat caught up with them. 
Most of the culprits were given their deserts forthwith, but the 
Captain and hia mate were spared that they n^bt lead ^eir cap* 
tors to the place of concealment But, once on the Island, the two 
men made a dash for it and soon lost thdr pursuers in the dense 
undergrowth. Several days of fruitless searching followed, after 
which the gun*boat departed, leaving the fugitives marooned. 
However, th^ managed to recnain alive until they were rescued by 
a ship which put in for supplies of fresh water, though by this time 
the mate was so weak that he did not long survive being rescued. 

The Captain is next heard of in 1S44, on board a vessel bound 
for Newfoundland, in the course of which journey he became 
friendly with a man named Keating, at whose house he stayed on 
reaching St John's. Here the stranger let it be known ^t he 
knew the whereabouts of a considerable treasure, and Keatizig 
arranged for a local merchant to pnmda a vessel. The merchant 
edpulsted that the ahip^^the Edgtcomba^’-thOMXd be in charge of a 
Captain Boag, but no sooner was this agreed than Kiting's guest 
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was lAconsiderace enough to die, leaving his eratwhile hose with a 
map and a head full of verbal directions. More complications 
were to follow for, when the awaited ship arrived at St. John’s, 
her Master, Captain Gault, declined to relinquish his command in 
&vour of Boag and, in the event, the vessel sailed with both these 
gentlemen on board, between whom much ill-feeling developed. 

At Cocos, Keating and Boag rowed themselves ashore and 
quickly located the treasure, which was stored in a cave. Much of 
it consisted of church ornaments, and one item, a solid gold 
statue, was so heavy that even the combined efforts of Che two men 
could not lift it. Transportation obviously presented a problem 
and, for the moment, they contented thcmselvca with taking a 
handful of coins and returned to the ship. Once on board, Boag 
lost no time in exhibiting their Hnd, his argument being that it was 
better to test the reaction of the crew before there was any dis¬ 
closure of the hiding-place. The wisdom of this at once became 
apparent, for Captain Gault and the men forthwith demanded a 
share of the treasure and hastened ashore in aearch of it They re- 
rumed empty-handed and, in response to threats, Keating and 
Boag agreed to lead them to the place of concealment in the morn¬ 
ing, having in the meantime provisioned a whale-boat and made 
pUne to slip sway during the night. 

Alone and in darkness, the two men made their way back to the 
cave and stuffed their pockets with as much gold as they could 
carry. Boag so overloaded himself that it cost him his life, for, so 
Keating subsequently reported, in wading out to the whale-boat he 
slipped and immediately sank out of sight. His companion 
managed to put out to sea and was picked up three days later by a 
Spanish trading schooner and landed on the Mexican coast, 
whence he made bis way back to Newfoundland. For the gold he 
carried, we are told, he obtained ^^2,500. 

In the couree of the next two years Keating formed an associa- 
tiofi with a shipping merchant named Stuart, and a second trip to 
Cocos was arranged, under the guise of a pearl-fishing expedition. 
But on this occasion the ship's crew divined his intention as soon 
as Cocos Island was sighted and, like their predecessors, de¬ 
manded a share of any treasure that was found. Keating let it be 
known that the gold was hidden In the vicinity of Wafer Bay and, 
having landed there with the men, quietly vanished. Once again 
there followed a fruitless search which ended in the vessel sailing 
away. Their quarry, meanwhile, revisited the cave, collected as 
much gold as he could conceal on his person and was eventually 
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taken off the island by a passing vessel and so returned once again 
to Newfoundland. 

Back in St John's Keatiag was now something of a marked man, 
and his habit of setting out on mysterious journeys from which he 
returned alone and enriched, was the subject of much local com* 
ment~ic was even whispered that the death of Captain Boag had 
not beer) as accidental as had been made out Keating thus found it 
increasingly diiRculc to obtain a hearing for his seory, and when, 
some twenty years later, he told it to a Captain Nicholu Fits* 
geraJd, his listener, though much interested, declined to accom¬ 
pany him on another trip to Cocos: Fitzgerald had no wish to share 
the fate of Boag. Keating, though disappointed, was nevertheless 
grateful to Fitzgerald, who had befriend^ him during a period of 
illness folbwing a shipwreck in Codroy Bay, and before be died he 
disclosed to his benefactor the whereabouta of the hidden gold, 
directing him to make for Chatham Bay. 

Fitzgerald, however, was not alone in believirrg himself to be the 
possessor of the dead man's secret Keadog's second wife, of 
whom it has been said that she fell in love with her husband-to-be 
while peering through his cottage window, witching him counting 
a large heap of gold coins, afterwards pestered him for yein in an 
attempt to learn the source of this wealth. And with Keating's 
death and her remarriage to a man named Brennan, she claimed to 
possess papers which indicated that the treasure was to he found, 
not in C^tham, but in Wafer Bay. Fit^erald, who eubiequently 
examined the documents in Ration, maintained that these direc- 
tiona were worthless, for, while Keating had no cause whatever to 
deceive him, he had every re aa on for misleading his shrew of a 
wife. Ai for the mysterious Captain ftom whom Keating had 

learned the whereabouts of the treasure, hia name was Thompson_ 

according to some, the same Thompson who, with ChapeUe, had 
been an associate of the notorious Bc^to Benito. 

Thus wu the stage set for the many strange scenes which were 
soon to be enacted on the lonely Pacific island. 

□ 

August Gissler, a German seaman and the only person known 
with any certainty to have discovered gold on Cocos—a solitary 
doubloon minted In the reign of Charfix m of Spain—first beard 
mentionof there being treasure on the island in 1880. He was then 
a member of the crew of a ship taking Portuguese immigrants to 
Hawaii, and durii^ the voyage he formed a friendship with one of 
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the paeeengerB. In the course of conversation the Portuguese let it 
be known that his grandfather had served at sea under a piratical 
f^ow countryman by the name of Benito and had helped to bury 
some loot on a Pacific island called Las Palmas—according to some 
papers now in the possession of the speaker. His companion, with 
the owner's consent, copied the manuscript and then forgot all 
about the incident. 

Giseler himself settled at Hawaii and, some eight years later, 
another friend of his chanced to mention that his father-in-law, an 
aged white man who went by the name of 'Old Mac', owned a 
chart which showed the location of some buried treasure. Ac this, 
Gistler remembered the papers which he hod copied on board ship 
and, from a comparison of the two documents, there seemed to be 
little doubt that L4S Palmas and Cocos Island were one and the 
same. The two friends thereupon decided to investigate ond 
journeyed £rst to San Francisco and from there to Puntarenat, 
where they hoped to find a ship which would take them to Cocos. 
Almost che first people they encountered were two penniless 
Csnadian journtlisis, looking for work, who confessed that they 
bad just returned from the island, where they had been searching 
for treaaure I 

Giisler’s friend had brought his young son along and, while the 
three of them were waiting for a suitable boat to turn up, the boy 
was taken ill with fever and his father decided chat there waa 
nothing for it but to take him back home, leaving Gissler to make 
bis way to Cocos alone. Undismayed, Gissler eventually secured 
pssssge on a Swedish barque, bound for Valparaiso. In the 
vicinity of Cocos, however, the ship first became becalmed and 
then drifted away, with the result chat the would-be treasure 
hunter found himself at the vessel's Chilean destination I 

Here, his story led to the formation of a company and to the 
chartering of a ship whose Captain and crew were to receive a 
share of the gold in lieu of wages. This vessel duly anchored in 
Chatham Bay, but, when a fortnight had pused and ^e anticipated 
riches were still not forthcoming, the Captain decided that perhaps 
cargo-carrying was, after all, a more reliable business. He accord¬ 
ingly left Gissler on the island with three companions, together 
with such food supplies as could be spared and a promise that the 
four men would be picked up at some future date. In the event, 
more than half a year went by before a vessel arrived to take them 
off, long before which their provisions had been exhausted and 
Gissler and his companions found themselves more preoccupied 
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with hunting for something to est than with searching for hidden 
treasure. 

It was after making a second trip to the island in the following 
year that Gissler realised that finding the hidden gold was not 
going to be the easy task he had anticipated. He accordingly 
planned a long-term operation and» to tlds end, acquired Costa 
Rican citbenship, prevailed upon the authorities to make him 
Governor of Cocos snd to declare him the owner of a considerable 
portion of it, with a monopoly intcrcat in treasure hunting, In re¬ 
turn for all this he undertook to supervise the colonisation of the 
island and in 1894 he found himself back there once again, on this 
occasion accompanied by a wife and six families of hopeful 
colonists. Later, seven more families arrived. And later still, most 
of the Governor's subjects departed, somewhat disillusioned, 
leaving the Gisslers and a peon or two in sole, but by no mesns 
undisturbed, possession. For no sooner had they established their 
modest settlement in Wafer Bay than a seemingly endless succes¬ 
sion of rivil treasure-seeking expeditions began to arrive, whose 
members, more often than not, were impolite enough to start ex¬ 
cavating without the formal consent of island*# Governor and 
part owner. 

Among the first of these unwelcome arrivals was Keating’s 
widow, who reached Cocos in 2894 accompanied by t Csptain 
Hacket, on board the Aurora. The vessel hsd set out from Van¬ 
couver forty-three days earlier and, many hardships having been 
endured on the way, tempers were no doubt short from the onset. 
Mrs. Brennan, convinc^ that she knew precisely where the 
treasure was to be found, nevertheless inexplicably failed to pro¬ 
duce it, and in the end her exasperated companions were ungentle- 
manly enough to make a thorough search of both her luggage and 
her person, in the belief that she was withholding vital informa- ’ 
tion. 

In 1896, according to an account he later gave of his movements, 
a lone American landed on Cocoa from one of the Government 
supply boats which, revolutioos and other such interruptions per¬ 
mitting, made more or less regular six-monthly visits to the island's 
colonists. The visitor claimed to be In possession of an official 
permit to search for treasure, a privilege which, regardless of Giss- 
ler's agreed monopoly rights, it soon became evident that the 
authorities were willing to issue to all and sundry. 

The intruder was still on the island when, some nine months 
later, the Aurora once more arrived, on cluirier to a group of 
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treasure huntera from Victoria, British Columbia, and it was 
arranged that he should return to Canada with members of this 
par^ when, tiring of their exertions, they abandoned the quest 
During the voyage, one of the crew, by name Jim Dempster, was 
taken seriously ill, and the American, in his role of passerrger, 
offered to look after the sick man. It was while so engaged chat he 
casually informed his patient that he had discovered the treasure 
and was anxious to meet a trustworthy boatowner, with a view to 
their going back to the island to collect the gold I Dempster, mo¬ 
mentarily invigorated by this unexpected and exciting news, later 
suffered a relapse and, knowing himself to be dying, wrote a letter 
addressed to a friend of hU. This read, in part: 

The hearer of this note it Mr. George Haffner, who know the 

position where the great treasure iies on Cocos. Believe in him, and 

he taill make you a rich man. 

In Che summer of 1897 Captiin John Claus Voss,'** who was 
later to achieve considerable renown as a result of his exploit in 
sailing round the world in the Tilikum, a 38-foot long dug-out 
canoe, was sitting in an easy-chsir in the Queen’s Hotel, Victoria, 
B.C., when he was approached by a stranger who, after enquiring 
if hia name was Voss, handed him a letter, saying it was from an 
old Mend who had died at sea two weeks earlier and with whorr) he 
bad been during his last moments. 

Voss, after listening to Haffher’s story, asked why he had not 
brought the treasure back to Victoria on the Aurora, to which the 
American replied that he had hesitated to reveal bis secret to a 
party of strangers, especially as he had taken a dislike to their 
leader. But if Voss would be prepared to provide a auitable vessel 
and sail with him to Cocoa, he could have one-third of the treasure, 
a share equal to his own—in accordance with the terms of his 
search permit, the other third would go to the Costa Rican Gov¬ 
ernment. Haffner added that the hidden hoard contained some 
fifty tons of gold and that he estimated that they would each be en¬ 
riched to the extent of about j£2,333,ooo. Finally, he produced a 
chart of the island, marked with cross bearings showing the posi¬ 
tion of the loot and gave a detailed descdptioQ of where it was 
buried. 

Not unwilling to be convinced that a fortune was about to find 
its way into his somewhat depleted bank account, Voss began z 
search for, and eventually found, a loo-ton schooner. Haffner, 
however, expressed the view that the vessel was not really suitable 
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for 80 valuable a cargo, and it then appeared that he entertained 
much more ambitious ideas. This was confirmed when he calmly 
announced one day that he had been able to make more suitable 
arrangementa—he was to be taken to Cocos in the fiag>ahip of a 
British Admiral, no leas—and that he was sorry, but that in the cir¬ 
cumstances he would no longer need the other's services. 

To Voss, who, since his encounter with the American, had 
adopted a carefree style of living more in keeping with that of a- 
prospeccive multi-millionaire, this was hard news indeed. Nor 
could he at first credit that a British Admiral would engage ships 
of the Koyal Navy in a search for treasure. But the fact, highly 
improbable though it seemed, was nevertheless true, as Voss 
quickly discovered. HafTner, it appeared, had been at pains to 
make the acquaintance of some of the bfitcers of H.M.S. /m- 
pemutf, the fiag-ahip of the North-West British Squadron and had 
been a guest on board one evening when the conversation in the 
ward-room turned to Cocos Island and the pirate loot which was 
supposed to be buried there. It was then thst the American caused 
a sensation by declaring that he knew the whereabouts of one such 
hidden hoard and needed only to set foot on the island to be able to 
retrieve it. At this, some of the officers entreated thrir Com¬ 
mander, Admiral Henry St. Leger Bury Palliser, to undertake the 
trip, pleading with such success that three days later the iffipmnrs 
left Esquimalt Harbour with Kaffhcr on board and with the 
cruiser Ampkion for an escort. 

The two vessels anchored in Wafer Bay and, armed with Heff¬ 
ner's permission to search, the Admiral appears to have adopted 
an exceedingly high-handed attitude. In the absence of Gi^r, 
who happened to be away on one of hts periodic visits to the main¬ 
land, his wife was placed under what amounted to house arrest, 
despite her protests that this part of the island was private property, 
while 300 stilora and marines were landed, to spend several days 
tunnelling and blasting the hillsides—without, however, finding 
any trace of the promised treasure. 

When Gissler returned, to learn that in his absence his domam 
had been invaded, his wife imprisoned and many of hie crops 
ruined by the Armed Forces of an alien power, he not unnaturally 
took a very poor view of the incident and reported it to the CostA 
Rican authoritfes, who, in turn, made a formal complaint to the 
British Government, alleging an unwarrantable infringement of 
territorial rights. As a result, the Admiralty severely reprimanded 
Admiral Palliser, whose retirement as Cotamander-ui-Chief of the 
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Pacific Station followed in i899> and it was decreed that hence¬ 
forth Cocos Island was to be avoided by British naval vessels. But 
the unrepentant ex-Admiral, once he had relinquished his com¬ 
mand, was left free to pursue his treasure'seekiog inclinations as a 
private dtizen, a circumstance of which he hastened to take a full 
advantage, as will in due course be told. 

Mention must first be made, however, of another sequel to the 
affair. Three months or so after Voss had watched disconsolately 
■s his dreams of wealth sailed out of Esquimalt Harbour, he re¬ 
ceived a letter from Haffner, addressed to him from Acapulco, 
Mexieo. The letter explained that, on the way to Cocos Island, an 
officer, in the course of a discussion about the treasure, had asked 
him if he knew what would be done with it. Haffner, who ex¬ 
pected that the gold would be taken back to Victoria, oa arranged, 
was greatly disturbed to learn that, as it was being shipped in a 
man-of-war, the Admiral would have no option but to hand it 
over to the British aucKorities, who would, in turn, be in duty 
bound to return it, not to Costa Rica, but to the Peruvian Govern¬ 
ment, to whom the treasure rightly belonged. On hearing this, 
Haffner privately decided that in the coming search the gold 
would not be located any asaistance from him and, in the 
event, the quest was soon abandoned, 

In giving this account of hii recent activitiee, HafFner expressed 
his regret at not having accepted the offer of the xoo-ton schooner, 
renewed his previous invitation and asked Voss to procure a suit¬ 
able ship and meet him in Mexico as icon aa he waa able. Nor did 
he ask in vain. Unmindful of the cavalier treatment to which he 
had earlier been subjected, Voss, whose need of the promised 
:C2,333,ooo was now particularly urgent, selected a lo-ton sloop 
^led the Abfo—a small enough vessel in which to make a journey 
of 4,000 miles, but all that he could afford at that moment—and 
act off for Acapulco with two companions. Three weeks later, after 
having weathered one severe storm, they were compelled to seek 
shelter up-river at San Bias by a second tempest, and it was during 
their enforced stay here that some disturbing news reached them 
from Acapulco: George Haffner was dead! 

The three considered the aituadon. Cocos Island was still some 
1,600 miles away and there was now no one to guide them to the 
treasure. On the other hand, having come so far, it seemed point¬ 
less to turn back, especially as Voaa had memorised the essential de¬ 
tails shown on Haffner*s chart. So they continued the journey, 
reaching their destination in less than a month, where they an- 
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chored m Chatham Bay. They then took the dinghy to Wafer Bay, 
where the treasure, according to Haffner’s mformation, was sup¬ 
posed to be hidden and where Gisaler quizzicaJly watched th^r 
approach. 

He came out to meet them, a tall, bearded figure and, after asking 
where they were from, added, 'After the treasure, of course?* 
However, he raised no objection to their making a search and, on 
learning the site of (heir vessel, assured them that it would not 
hold a fifth of the gold tliat waa buried on the island. But they were 
spared the mortification of having to leave most of the treasure be¬ 
hind for, despite a fortnight of intensive searching, they found 
nothing at all I 


HI 

Nicholas Fitsgerald, meanwhile, had been trying to raise some 
interest in his version of the hiding-place of the Cocos Island 
treasure by writing, or rather by sending (for the correspondence 
was actually undertaken on his behalf by J. T. Lawton, Principal 
of the Harbour Grace Academy), a stream of letters on the subject 
to various influential people. Among those approached in this 
manner were a naval Captain by the name of Watt (who failed to 
reply); Commodore Cumon Howe (who likewiie took no action, 
but of whom more anon); and a number of others who allowed 
themselves to be lured to Cocos by the story—Arnold Gray, 
Hervey de Montmorency ^ and the indefatigable Admiral Palliaer 
among them. 

Fits^rald had been quick to approach the last-named when, 
following his escapade in the/mpmeure, the story got into the news¬ 
papers. In his first letter to the Admiral Fitzgerald requested in- 
fiormation about the position of certain creeks and bays on Cocos 
and, in the course of an exchange of letters which ensued, he re¬ 
lated the story of his encounter with Keating. After enquiring into 
hie informant’s background and checking aa many as he could of 
hie statements, Admiral Palliser at length gave an undertaking that, 
if he were entrusted with the secret of the whereabouts of the 
treasure, he would not reveal the details to anyone other than a 
mender of an expedition to the island, and guaranteed that, in re¬ 
turn for the information, Fitzgerald would receive 5 per cent of the 
value of anything that waa recovered. 

On receiving this double assurance, Fitzgerald wrote, directing 
that the coastline of the bay in the north-east of the island should be 
followed until a creek was reached. Prom the high-water mark of 
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this crcek» the course of the stream shouJd be followed inland for 
seventy paces in a direction west*by-south. At this point, and at 
this point only, a gap in the bills would be visible and, by turning 
north and crossing the stream, a high rock face, smooth like a wall, 
would be encountered. In the side of this clifTi at the height of a 
man's shoulder horn the ground, a small crevice would be seen, 
into which an iron bar should be inserted and levered outwards. 
There would thus be revealed an opening which led to a cave, in 
which would be found gold and silver coins, church images and 
crucifbces. 

Fitzgerald, in a letter dated a3rd May, 1898, added: 

Tk« cavi, if found without ths door being damaged or hlown up^ 
will surprise all who see it, on oeccuni of tht ingenious contrivance 
and worhnanslup, possibly done by Peruvian workers in ttone, 
whose skill was noted. In Keating's words, ike cave is between 
twelve and fifteen feel square, with sufficient standing room. The 
entrance to it is closed by a ttone made to move round in such a 
peculiar manner that it sets into the rock when you turn it, leaving 
a passage through vdikh one man can crawl into the save at a time, 
and when the stone is turned hack into its place, the human eye can^ 
not detect it; it fits like a paper on a wall... . Keating told me that 
the first time he went to the island he had no trouble in finding the 
cave; but the second time, there had been a disturbance or eruption 
which changed the features of the place, but he found it all the same. 
The contents of this letter were subsequently published by 
Montmorency, who was one of half a dozen treasure seekers who 
accompanied Palliser on his second expedition to the island. 
Montmorency also recounts how the Admiral made extenaive en¬ 
quiries which brought to light other clues to the hiding-place, a 
particularly useful source of information being an unnamed 
'Swedish gentleman’ (Captain Lars Peter Lund?) who had made a 
life-long study of the question, in the course of which he had paid 
several visits to Cocos. It was he who provided copies of extracts 
from the Log of the Relampago, the information, earlier referred to, 
which Chapeile was said to have left behind In San Francisco. 
From this it seemed that, when at Cocos, the pirate veasel had an¬ 
chored in a bay between a cone-shaped rock and a small ialec which 
bsd the appearance of a squatting lion (Breakfast Island). Then 
followed the enigmatic statement: 

A large sandstone boulder in the south-west of the hay; one hun¬ 
dred and forty fathoms, north-xoest-hy-west; thirty-five faihoms, 
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Pio. y Cocoa laltiul, in the Pacific. Many of ita points and headlands 
have been named in addition to those indjeated, but on official cbarCa 
much of the coastline ia atUJ shown by dotted lines, while the interior 
is merely deacrilMd a# being 'densely covered with trees and bushes', 
^aeed on the U.S^ Government Chart of I9S$0 
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xpisi’by’south; ei^hiy fnt north and thirty jut from thi black 
crag. 

Finally, Palliaer received information about a aeriea of expedi¬ 
tions which bad been made to the island in the 1870a, all of which 
had been accompanied by a young seaman by the name of Bob 
Flower. While ashore on the last of these trips he had slipped and 
fallen down the steep bank of a stream'-~and landed facing a wall of 
stones, behind which was an extensive crevice, containing gold 
ingots and coins. Flower pocketed some of the money and, after 
replacing the atones, took a rough note of his position. 'Fhe stream 
he had been following ran seawards in an eaat»norrh>eaatcrly direc¬ 
tion and, from its mouth, the arm of Chatham Bay on his right 
bore due east. But, before he could profit by his discovery, the 
finder wu drowned in the wreck of one of the Pacific Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company’s steamers, though a shipmate called Alexander 
afterwarda claimed to have seen some of the recovered coins. 

Throughout his account Montmorency discreetly refers to Ad¬ 
miral FalUser as Captain Shrapnel of H.M.S. Haughty, saying of 
hia i8p7 visit to Cocoa* merely that it was undertaken at the in- 
atigation of an Ameriun guest and that 300 sailon and marines 
were landed at Wafer Bay, to the profound displeasure of tlie Ad¬ 
miralty. Later, in a reference to the many visits made by other 
treasure seekers to the island, there is mention of the fact that the 
members of some of these expeditions behaved with scant courtesy 
to Giasler and that, on one occasion, a British man-of-war landed 
sixty marines, who threatened his wife and tore up hia crops during 
his absence. Disingenuously or otherwise, however, Mont¬ 
morency makes not the slightest suggestion that the pseudonym¬ 
ous Csptain Shrapnel was himself the culprit! 

Seemingly, it had been Palliser's original intenhon to follow up 
the venous clues in his possession with the assistance of a friend 
named Grant, and their fust move was to send a trusted agent to 
Panama, the idea being that he should journey to Cocos and pre¬ 
pare the way by veri^ng the various landmarks and, if possible, 

* Wherew MontcMrener merely (hit Ceptiin Shnpnel, i.t., Adrmrtl 
PelUeer, Snt heird nunoure of the exieteooe of trewure oft the ielmd in ii96, 
R. D. Peine *** lad others appev to hire teken it for graat^ (hit this 

WM the year ef hie vint. Voee, however, pivee the dite is 1897, and in tbie he ie 
lupported by eueh records le ere oow iviileble. A]( ho ugh no Lm for the 
can be tread for the two yeen in question, the AdxnirtlV Dlrat 
reeling (hereto f IND. z 1 118 sod 11(43) ceetiioi in entiy on 32 October, z 897, 
which refers to (he piecige of 1 Mr. Hinord («.«., Uze HsOTer ef Vott) for Cocos 
Iilsnd (0 look for buried treuure->eecording to informetion provided by the 
Public Record Office (privaie coxnmuaicMion, 17 Ajzgusr, 1939). 
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locate the treasure. But, foUowiog a seriee of mishaps which cul* 
mlnated in the tilAese of this emissary, the plan miscarried. Grant 
himself then went to Co«a Rica, but fared no better for, when he 
arrived, a revolution was in progress and transportation to the 
island was impossible to ob tain. Ultimately the problem was 
solved, towards the end of 190a, when sa gentlemen, of whom Her- 
vey de Montmorency was one, assodsted themselvea with Palliser, 
it being sgreed that they should collectively subscribe sui^dent 
funds to enable a spedal vessel to be chartered. 

But even in this there were dlBwilties, if needless expense was 
to be avoided. Enquiry revealed that there was no prospect of 
obtaining a suitable ship and a satisfactory crew, having regard to 
the nature of the enterprise, snywhere alMg the western cotst of 
Centrsl America. Accordingly, a Liverpool firm of shipowners 
was approached, with whom it was arranged that one of their car* 
goca should be sent to Salins Crus in a steamship, an uneconomic 
procedure which would be assisted by a subsidy from the Adven¬ 
turers, as these successors to Phips, Albemarle and Company also 
described themselves. The amngemeat wss tliat, once the cargo 
had been discharged, the veasel would be at tbeir disposal, con¬ 
veniently situated within five days’ steaming of Cocos, for a 
period of one month. For their part, the shipowners purebtsed the 
Seotia from the Anchor line and renamed her the Lytton. And, 
after loading fuel at Swansea and cement at Antwerp, the vessel 
headed for Salina Crus, where she waa due about the middle of 
July. 

Another problem which now had to be foced concerned the 
question of a permit. At first it had been proposed to dispense vrith 
this, until some legal mind pointed out the unwisdom of the omis- 
siotk. For one thing, the disposal of the gold would be impossible 
without official sanction and. for another, the expense of insuring 
the ship agtlntc loss or damage during what wo\^ amount to an 
act of piracy would be prohibitive. Accordingly, 1 representative 
was sent to the Costa Rican Legation in Paris and, on i May, 1903, 
an agreement was rigoed which give permission for the Adven¬ 
turers to search for one year on the inland , to the exclusion of all 
rival expeditions. In return, the Govenunent of Cocta Rica was to 
receive one-half of the value of any treasure that was found. 

This Irksome formality having received attention, the Adven* 
turers made their several arrangements for keeping their appoint¬ 
ment with the Lyttcn. In the lotereets of secrecy the party split up 
into two groups, three of their number travelling by way of New 
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York, and the other four, including Palliser and Montmorency, 
taking a French steamer from St. Nasalre, the plan being that they 
should all meet in Mexico City prior to travelling overland to Sahna 
Cru2 together. As it happened, the Lytton waa delayed by storma 
but, on 4 August, the laat lap of the journey to Cocos began, and 
five days later Chatham Bay was reached. An immediate landing 

waa made and, armed with their various sets of clues_Fitz- 

gtrald'i instructions, the Chapelle extracts from the Rtlampago't 
and the bearing taken by Bob Flower—the search for the 
hidden gold began. 

Their starting-point, as directed, was a creek whoac waters en¬ 
tered the sea by way of a valley, up which they travelled by wading 
along the bed of the stream. But nowhere, and certainly not 
within the stipulated distance, could they find any suggestion of a 
gorge or other rock formation, nor, such was the nature of the sur¬ 
rounding terrain, did it appear possible that the expected feature 
could exist anywhere in the vicinity—as well, comments Mont¬ 
morency, expect to find a field of barley in the midst of PiccadiJly. 
And at three o’clock in the afternoon of their first day ashore, 
assisted on their way by torrential rain and a voracious partiality 
for human flesh shown by thousands of red ants, they retreated to 
the ship in order to discuss the situation. 

It was realised that, in the cou rse of more than h alf a centu ry, the 
landscape could have changed very considerably, but even so, the 
conclusion nevertheleaa seemed inescapable tlwt the information 
provided by their clues was woefully inadequate. The next day, 
as a precaution, a careful examination of a long stretch of the coast 
was made from a boat, and this aurvey confirmed that the only 
feasible place where a heavy cargo could have been landed ww 
near the mouth of the creek where they had beached the cutter the 
day before. On the theory that the wall of rock containing the cave 
entrance might in the course of time have become covered by a 
bank of earth, extensive clearances in the surrounding jungle were 
made and much digging done with the assiatance of the ship’s 
crew. But no cave was found, and it was cventuaUy decided to 
abandon further excavation and to rest content with satisfying 
thwselves that no other part of the island met the stipulated re¬ 
quirements, It was at this junoture that some encouragement was 
provided by the finding, in the depths of a river pool, of the broken 
arm of a silver cross, much battered and bent Further search, 
however, revealed nothing more, apart from a relic of somewhat 
later date, in the guise of a sheet of corrugated Iron. 
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It was now time to conMder tbe question of return for, if the 
tytUm were not back « Salisa Crot by the end of the month, an 
additional £i,Soo would at once become due to the owners. Had 
the treasure been found, this trifling addition to the bill would 
have been of no account but, as things were, there seemed to be no 
point in delaying their departure. They sailed on the iqch, calling 
at Wafer Bay. where th^ went aahore to be met by its bewbiakered 
owner, who offered them his invariable greeting: 

* My name is Gisaler. I suppose you have come to look for the 
treasurer 

Ic was learned that, a year or so earlier, the Gisalers had reedved 
another visit hrom Capuin Hackett, this time aboard the Blahky. 
He and his companions had arrived so short of food that they had 
deprived the island of its milk supply by slaughtering ita small 
bovine population and, perhaps in part because of this and also, it 
would appear, in order to take issue with the Costa Rican autbori- 
ties over their lavish granting of treasu re-seeking permits, the 
Governor of Cocos and his wife returned to tbe mainland on 
bosrd the Lytton. 

In the course of making his representations, Gissler en¬ 
countered Lord Ficzwilliam. who was himself bound for Cocoa 
Island on a treasure-hunting expedition in his ateam yacht 
Vtromea. According to Paine, bts lordahip sided with Gissler in 
his dispute and not only exerted his considerable influence in his 
favour but gave him frtt passage back to the bland. Beebe, how¬ 
ever, wheat Arctmt oceanographic expedition visited Co^ in 
1925, throws a rather different light on the rebtiosahip between the 
two men. Ruth Rote, the Staff Historian of the Arcturus expe¬ 
dition, aub^uently sought out Gbsler in New York, where he 
was then living, and obtained much firsthand information from 
him about his long sojourn on the bland. From thu account It 
appears that Lord FiGwxlliam took tt upon himself to begin ex¬ 
tensive blaating operstioas in Chatham Bay without reference to 
the island's Governor, in the course of which somewhat carehee 
dynamiting, a large piece of rock landed on hb Lordship's head. 
Moreover, in the midst of these actinties, so S. Rogers^ informs 
US, another expedition under Arnold Gray arrived on the scene, 
likewbe armed ttith high explosive and what appeared to be an 
identical set of clues, for the newcomers set to work in danger- 
ously dose proximity to thdr rivab. Inevitably, fierce arguments 
arose, each aide accusing the other of destit^ing its landmarks 
until, finally coming to blows, a pid-and-shovel battle developed I 
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In the years which folbwed^ the ieland, with or without Gieeler's 
aancdon, wae invaded by a eteady etream of hopeful treasure 
eeekers^ one and all persuaded that they knew exactly where to 
look yet, without exception> deetined to ehare the dieappoirttmcnt 
of their predeceaeora and, notable among these Iscer arrivals, was 
the Malcolm Campbellparty, which reached Cocos on 27 
February, 1926. 

Captain (later Sir) Malcolm Campbell, the well-known racing 
motorist, was bitten by the treasure bug while on a trip to Madeira 
in 1924, though the treasure coocerned was not that nf Cocoa, but 
another hoard, said to Iiave been hidden on one of the Salvage 
Islands, At Madeira he chanced to meet an old friend, K, I^e 
Guinness, who had arrived there with hia yacht, the Adventurtst^ 
and the upshot of a subsequent dinner together was a somewhat 
impetuous decision to begin a search for the treasure there and 
then. As it happened, bad weather prevented tlieir making a land¬ 
ing on the island, and it was then arranged to return home and ht 
out a proper expedition. Enquiry later revealed, however, that the 
buried gold in question had already been recovered—by which 
time Campbell was inifling at the scent of Cocos.... 

The ensuing pteparations included the commiasioning of the 
construction of a metsl-detecdng instrument and, in order to test 
this new-fangled device, Campbell had deep pits dug all over his 
paddock, into which were flung lumps of old iron and, when the 
supply of this commodity ran out, aundry spare wheels snd ether 
valuable accessories from his garage, until in the end several hun¬ 
dred pounds worth of spare parts were safely hidden under¬ 
ground—where they remain to this day for, in the teats which fol¬ 
lowed, the metal-detecting apparatus failed to live up to its name! 

Incredible though it may seem, st thia time and, indeed, up to 
within three days of their sailing date, Campbell tod his friends 
had no more to go on than various references to the treasure found 
in a number of books on the subject, plus the knowledge that 
numerous expeditions had already been to Cocos in a vain search 
for it! Then, at the last moment, Lee Guinness received a tele¬ 
phone call from someone in naval ctrcles who had heard of their 
impending trip and, in this last-minute fashion, Campbell was put 
in touch with Commander Curaon Howe, son of the late Com¬ 
modore Curzon Howe, with whom Nicholas Fitzgerald had corre¬ 
sponded. 

One of Fitzgerald’s letters, sent from Harbour Grace, New¬ 
foundland, and dated ro September, 1894, is quoted by Ctopbell 
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in fill!. It recounts the story of the Ncenfoundluider’s meeting 
with Keating in 1868, after they had both suffered ahipxvreck in 
Codroy Bay, and of the details he was given about iit Cocos 
Island treasure, which Information be offers to Impart in return for 
one-twentieth of anything that may be recove^. The Com¬ 
modore later received a map and a set of duet which, however, he 
did not follow up, and it was these papers which were now offered 
to Campbell. 

Although, understandably enough, since the information vu 
not his to divulge. Campbell does not describe the clues in detail, 
from what he does say it is dear that they merely reiterate the in¬ 
structions sent to Admiral Palliseri for there are such Aimiliar 
references ss the high-water rnsrb of a creeh at the north-eastern 
end of the iilsnd (Chsthsm Bsy), the need to strike off so many 
paces (seventy] in s certain direction (west-by-south), the making of 
a turn due north and the finding of a rock f aoe containing a hole 
large enough to receive the end of an iron bar which, used as a 
lever, would open the door to the treasure cave. 

The Adventuress duty anchored in Chatham Bay and, with hit 
glasses, Campbell at once spied the creek. On landing, he made 
straight for it. Then follow^ the pantomime of stepping out the 
required number of paces and of turning to &ee north'^rom which 
vantage point the o^y bare rock in light waa some distance out to 
seal At this, and despite Campbell's strenuous objections, bis com¬ 
panions hastily concluded that the iottnictions must refer to Wafer 
Bay, to which the ship sailed the next morning, only to return to 
Chatham Bay that evening. 

By this time Campbell alone retained any interest in the venture 
and, accompanied by two volunteer members of the crew, he 
elected to camp aahore. Tht next few daya were spent in an ex¬ 
hausting search for the elusive rock-bewn cave, in pursuit of which 
all conceivable poasibiJitiea were considered. Was it intended that 
the stipulated number of paces should be nude ^om the middle of 
the creek, or hotn one side? And had suffident account been taken 
of the ^ that allowance would need to be nude for variationa in 
compass readings? These and other questions opened up scores of 
alternative paths, all of which were cnethodically paced and tested 
and which led to many rocka, each carefully examined in its turn. 
But it was all to no purpose and, in expressing his conviction that 
the treasure nevertheless exists, Campbell concludes his account 
by saying that to be successful the searcher would need 10 be 
accompanied by a few friends of proved detenoination, aided 
<3 
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either by sn able-bodied crew or by native workmen accuatomed 
to the heat and have at his diapoaal auitable equipment, including 
an efficient metal-detecting device. Signfficantlyi he saya nothing 
about being poaeeeaed of any clueal 

rv 

From the evidence that ii available, auch aa it ii> it aeema to have 
been eatabliahed that in all probability Keating did make one or 
more vlaiti to Cocos, ostensibly in search of treasure and that, on 
his return to Newfoundland, he appeared to be posaeaaed of con- 
aiderable riches. Nor ia there any reason to suppose that Nicholas 
Fitzgerald waa other than sincere in his belief that the Instructions 
bequeathed to him by Keating were genuine. From the fact that, 
in the hands of Palliser and others, this information nevertlieleaa 
failed to reveal the hiding-place of the treasure, it must be supposed 
either that Fitzgerald misrecollected what wu told to him or that 
be was misled by his informant. Ai to these poasibilitiei, it is true 
that in a letter which he sent to Admiral Falliser on 23 May, iSpS, 
Fitzgerald confessed that, although ho believed that he had all the 
essential details well committed to memory, when he first came to 
set them in writing he discovered that he had forgotten the exact 
number of atepi to be taken from the laat bearing, though he was 
confident that it was seventy or one hundred and seventy paces. 
But, even allowing for this and for the fact that there are two bays 
and aeveral creeka from which to Choose, the number of alter¬ 
natives does not become unduly large. 

Can it be, then, that Fitzgerald waa misled by Keating, whose 
own recollections might have become hazy in his old age^ An in¬ 
dication that this may have been the eaae is provided by the fact 
that, whereas Fitzgerald waa certain that the creek to be followed 
flowed into Chatham Bay, Keating’s wife was no leas firmly con¬ 
vinced that its waters ran into Wafer Bay—and Montmorency 
makes the point that confusion between the north-east and north- 
weat bays of the island may well have existed in Keating’s mind, 
arising from the circumstance that, while in Dutch maritime parl¬ 
ance, 0 stood for Oeft or east, in Spanish-American terms, 0 was 
indicative of Oiusl or west. But if some confusion of mind did 
exist, or if Fitzgerald was deliberately deceived, what reliance can 
be placed on the remainder of Keating’s story, in particular upoo 
the account he gave of his all-important meeting and conversations 
with Captain Thompson ? ^ 

One answer to this question is given by the score or more de> 
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scnptions of the Thompson-Keating encounter and of the events 
prior and subsequent to It which have appeared in print aince the 
beginning of the present century* no two of which are in complete 
agreement Thus it appears that Thompson (or Thomson) was 
a passenger (or a member of Che crew) on a vessel sailing to St. 
John's from England (or the West Indies) in 1844 (or 1838), when 
he became friendly with the ship's mate (or carpenter) whose name 
(by general consent) was Keating. 

The number of journeys which licating afterwards made to 
Cocos is likewise in dispute (according to one account, the second 
and last of these trips took place in 1848* whereas a third visit, so 
another authority informs us* occurred as early as 1846), while the 
name of the companion who accompanied him on his first expedi* 
tion, supposedly made about 1844 the Sdgecembs, 

alternates between Bosg, Boig and Bogue. As for Keating's evi¬ 
dent uncertainty regarding the predse whereabouts of the hidden 
gold, the theory has been advanced that it was Botg who searched 
for, and found, the cave while his associate guarded the boat and 
that, with the death of Boeg, Keating merely acquired some of the 
treasure which had been brought down to the beach. But this 
somewhat laboured explanation ignores the fset that it was Keating 
who supplied Boag with the details of the location of the cave in the 
hrat place, though Palliser's Swedish informant sought to overcome 
this objection by suggesting that Keating, as an ignorant seaman, 
was unable to reed or write and that, in consequence, he wu in- 
capable of fully comprehending the instruedona given to him by 
Thompson. Even so, he had but to show the relevant documents 
to Fitsgerald, as in these supposed circumstances he must have 
done to Boag. Again, the theory that Keating himself did not visit 
the cave introduces other complications, in that it reduces to mere 
hearsay the description he gave of the sue and contents of the 
hiding-place, not to mendon the highly suspect story of its pos¬ 
sessing a revolving rock door, so cleanly cut and tight Atting as to 
be indiscernible when dosed. 

Much uncertainty also surrounds Thompson and hia nefarious 
activities. In the accounts aforementioned his ship is variously re¬ 
ferred to as the Mary Dfor, the Mary Dere, the Mary Dyer^ the 
Mary DUr and even as the Mary Read.* ndiile the threat which 
avowedly led to the paiuc-stiicken evacuation of Lima's wealth 

* Wh«& tsk«d to diidoM the source of »>»«■ touiewbit di«cordent oote, tbs 
unieble Gordon Cooper **diurnungly replied (private commimieatiofi, 10 Ap^ 
iS5P) tbu bavins penned hia accouiu, he hid promptly'—ead pemenently-^lu* 
muaed it fr om mind] 
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ia attributed by some to tlie advance on the dty of the rebel 
leader, Simon Bolivar, in the early 1820$ and by others to the 
vpar between Peru and Chile which £ared up nearly two decades 
later. 

Apart from the Haifner estxmace, reports of the value of the 
treasure entrusted to Captain Thompson remain more or less con¬ 
stant at $12,000,000 until 1933, when this sum was unobtrusively 
converted into 12,000,000 by Kogers, but more recently, no 
doubt after making due allowance for inflationary trends, Rolf 
Blomberg^ has given its value aa $60,000,000. The stolen wealth 
ia supposed to have consisted, in part, of 733 gold bricks, each 
measuring 4 inches by 3 inches by 2 inches, a eolid gold, life-sised 
atatue of Che Madonna and 273 gold-hilted swords—^even boat¬ 
loads in all. Exacdy the same description, however, has been ap¬ 
plied to Benito’a loot, and there appears to be considerable un* 
certainty as to whether Thompson was captured in the company of 
the Portuguese pirate when the EspUgU Anally caught up with the 
Rtlan^gCf or whether be wu taken by Peruvian naval forces 
while on board the Mery Dtat. 

Details of the movements of the warship EspiigU during t 32 t, 
the year in which Benito's career ended, are not available at the 
Public Record Oflice. Nor does Lloyd’s Register of Shipping con¬ 
tain a reference to the Mary Dadr, though there is mention of a 
brig called the E^icombt, built ac Bristol in 1835 and registered st 
Liverpool. It waa a vessel of this name, described as belonging 
to the Liverpool firm of Smith and Irvin (or Irwin), which, it will 
be remembered, is said to have carried Keating and Bosg to Cocos. 
Records at Liverpool, however, admittedly far from complete, 
make no mention of a firm of this name, while the Et^^contbe, 
registered at Lloyd’s (in 1841), was owned by Ferris and Com¬ 
pany. And although, interestingly enough, the ship's voyage was 
given as Liverpool to Newfoimdhmd, her Msster waa not Gault, 
but C. Stagle. 

Another possible source of information ia referred to by Mont¬ 
morency, who mentions that the national library at Lima contains 
records of the trial and execution of a number of mutineers, one 
of them a man named Thompson. However, he gives no details, 
merely remarking that the documents in question are available for 
iospectioo, the implication being that they have some bearing on 
the city's stolen treasure. Aa an dtemative to learning the Spanish 
language and embarking on a journey to Peru, the present writer 
addressed a letter of enquiry to the Librarian at the Paiado de la 
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MumctpoUdad^ from whom, however, the courtesy of a reply is 
still aw&ited. 

In the meantime the coofuaion previiliag in the accounts that 
have been published during the past fifty years is all the while being 
increased by carelessness in quoting from primary sources. 
Rogers, for example, iofonns his readers that Palliser's 1903 ex¬ 
pedition to Cocos consisted of four gentlemen who first met secretly 
at Mexico City, from which it would appear that he has mls-read 
Montmorency, who describes how four of the Adventurers, in¬ 
cluding Palliser and himself, travelled together in a French 
steamer to Mexico, where they met the three other members of the 
expedition, who had joume)^ by a different route. Again, in 
making reference to Campbdrs trip to the ialand, Wilkina gives 
the dste of it as 1925, though Campbell hknself. in a preface to the 
same book, uya that hia visit took place in 1926—a discrepancy 
which happily resoWea itself, if it be accept^ that of the two, 
Campbell Is the more likely to be reliably informed. But what is 
to be made of the following extract from an account contributed by 
P. K. Devine (with the assiatance of C H. Hutchings, a grandson 
of Boag) to J. R. Smallwood’s^* well-known work on Newfound¬ 
land? The Captain iounediaiely referred to ia Boag: 

Arriving in Panama, tha Captain, ttcand mau (W. Boag Jr.) 
Keating onA CauU went ashore tom the Brititk ConsuL A ffua/J 
upset the Soot, and they ver$ thropm into the tea. Keatingy 
Johnny Boag and Gauit managed to right the boat and chmb inio 
her. Boag Sr. being a good steimmer, ttoam a tmU to the land and 
to tafety. The other three in the upturned boat toere reteved by the 
first mate of the Edgecombe, eaho heard their criet and put off to 
the rescue from the ship in another boat. Captain Boag teas 
drovned. He is said to have been pushed from the kalf-svhmerged 
boat by Keating and soar devoured by dtarks.... 

In other words (and ignoring the question of the identity of the 
hitherto unmentioned Johnny Boag), after swimming a mile to the 
Panamanian coast and to safety, Ciptain Boag was drowned 1 
All ia all, the published accounts of Cocos Island and its buried 
hoards afford an outstanding example of bow, in the course of time, 
the essentials of two or more unrriaced oarratiyes can give rise to a 
composite tale, the numerous uermotA of which eventually come to 
display so many contradictions and inconsistendestbat tlie original 
facts, if not impossible to ascertain, at any rate succesafuUy defy 
recognicioa as such. In these unhelpful drcumstances there 
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remains another line of approach: an assesamenc of probebilitiea. 
Given, for instance, that up to the beginning of the 19th century 
South American coastal towne and shipping in the Pacific were 
constantly menaced by buccaneers who, on occasion, used Cocos 
as a hide-out, what is the likelihood of there being concealed loot 
on the island? 

The popular and time-hallowed notion that spendthrift pirates, 
after the hardships and risks of a successful voysge, had nothing 
better to do with their plunder than to bury it on some remote and 
god-forsaken island, though it continues to be cntcrtnincd by die 
romantically minded, is nevertheless open to the gravest of doubts. 
For one thing, after each profitable mission it was customary for 
the spoils to be divided among the ship's company, not collec¬ 
tively buried. And for another, the veiy nature of the freebooter's 
calling hardly encouraged the giving of much thought to the 
morrow, which might well find him with a knife at his throat, or a 
rope round his neck. All his inclinations, indeed, would favour the 
dissipation, rather than the tecredon, of his share of the loot. But 
this is not to argue, absurdly, that no pirate crew ever had occasion 
to bury any plunder at all. On the contrary, it is possible to con¬ 
cave of circuRutances in which a hasty concealment might be dic¬ 
tated by events, such as the approach to their lair of one or more 
hostile ships. Again, it will be apparent that the Mary Dtar inci¬ 
dent in Callao Harbour, if true, provides a special case—a fugitive 
ship, loaded with stolen treasure, tinable to put into port and in 
Imminent danger of pursuit and capture. In such a plight, an early 
concealment of the evidence would be an obvious precaution— 
and where better to hide It than on Cocoa? 

Brian Fawcett, in a footnote to an account (which he edited) of 
the adventures of his father. Colonel P. H. Fawcett,*^ writes of 
hopeful treasure hunters having dug the island from end » end. 
But this, of course, is a mere figure of speech. Thanks to the dense 
and all but impenetrable vegetation which envelopes it. Cocoa re¬ 
mains largely unexplored, and few visitors have wandered far from 
the n^ghbourhood of its two bays. Campbell gives a ^vid account 
of the immense difficulties of hacking a way up the precipitous and 
overgrown slopes and, like others before him, he found the only 
feasible route inland to be along the course of the streams which 
cascade down the hillsides. But even here progress is slowed 
down by deep pools, outsixe boulders and occasional waterfalls, 
not to meodon the almost continuous rainfsll, the tropical heat and 
the ever-present insects. 
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But the difficult conditions which now hinder the search for 
treasure must also have hampered those who were faced with the 
problem of concealing it, and it may be accepted that any hidden 
wealth, if it is not to be found in the numerous caves which honey- 
comb the coastal cUfEs> must lie in the vicinity of one or other of the 
island’s two anchorages. Voss, directed by Haffner’s information 
to Wafer Bay, privately decided that an extensive sand spit he 
found there offered as likely a hiding-place as any, for it was firm 
and hard and was regularly submerged at high tide. This reason¬ 
ing. it seemed to him, not only dispensed with the evident diffi¬ 
culties which any attempt to convey tons of gold Into the interior 
would have entailed but it also served to explain the alleged failure 
on the part of Thompson’s captors to find traces of disturbance 
among the vegetation, or of any other indication that a pit had been 
dug. Campbell, for his part, preferred to place his fsith in the 
story of the man-made cave with the cunningly contrived door, 
though bis unquestioning acceptance of this highly colourful detail 
forced him to embrace other improbabilicies, designed, on the one 
hand, to account for the existence of so convenient a hiding-place 
ind, on the other, to explain how Thompson came to know about 
it. 

As might be expected, the hermit Gissler also entertained ideas 
on the subject. He informed Montmorency and his friends that he 
was sstialud tliathe bad located the spot where some of the pirate 
loot—that attributed to Benito—had been concealed. He led one 
of his visitors to a nearby headland and pointed out some rusty 
eye-bolts, still fast in the rocks. On the strength of this evidence, 
it appeared, he had convinced himself that, after losing an anchor, 
the Rilamp(^0 lay off the coast between Chatham and Wafer Bays, 
while members of the crew brought their valuable cargo ashore at 
high tide.* The plunder waa then hauled up the cliff face, con¬ 
veyed to the top of a slope and, after being thrown Into a crevice in 
the ground, was covered by earth and stones. However, the dis¬ 
coverer would not sanction any attempt at excavadon unless those 
concerned were prepared to complete the task, which he estimated 
would require aix months. At this time (1903), Gissler had been on 
the island no more than half of the twenty-odd years he was des¬ 
tined to spend there and it is hard to credit the fact that if be really 

* According to Gia«l«r. (he ep^nneb ww blocked •( lew weter br cord reeft. 
PerhtM in indiettioii of the woi^ of hie (beeie ie to be found In a etnement made 
by L. J. Chubb in hi* of Qaiepogot, Cow, oni £art«r hlands (1033): 

Thera aa no cond rt^t antmd Coeet hland. 
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believed that he had found the place where some of the treasure 
was hidden, he subsequently made no effort to recover it 
The claims of others to possess a knowledge of the treasure’s 
whereabouts would appear to be no less unfounded. It ia at all 
events a curious coincidence that three of the claitnanca—'Keating, 
Fbwer and Haffner—were all prevented, for one reason or another, 
from bringing away more then a fraction of their find; that, without 
exception, they did not afeerwarda retrieve the remainder of the 
hoard; and that each of them provided detailed inatructions which 
have consistently failed to lead any of their hopcfulauccessorato the 
hidden gold. As for the explanations which have been offered by 
would-be finders to account for their long-continued lack of suc¬ 
cess, these have ranged from landslides and the effects of indis¬ 
criminate excavating to the disappearance of landmarks and 
(though this last surely cannot apply to Oiaaler) on insufficiency of 
time devoted to the search. In short, failure to locate the treasure 
haa been attributed to every conceivable cause except one: that it 
may not be there to be found. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE DEAD AND THB BURIED 

Proposition i That in tJu Theban Neer^alss and elseufkere 
in E^t, the treasure-filUd tombs of not a few Pharaohs 
atoast discovery still. 


i 

Trsasuks seekers have st no time shcnvn much respect for the 
dead; and in the past any rich potentate foolish enough to take hii 
gold with him to the grave lias had little prospect of remaining un* 
disturbed for long» even though he may have planned to defeat the 
plunderer by resorting to a multiple burial, or by building a aecret 
tomb, or by endowing hii place of burial with labyrinthine paa> 
sages and hidden rooms. At all events, few such devices appei; to 
have served their intended purpose, as the melsncholy sight of 
countless despoiled and empty sepulchres throughout the king* 
doms of the ancient world now proclaims; and nowhere is this 
^lure more in evidence than along the banka of the Nile, where 
the tomb-robber has been continuously at work for more than 
5,000 yesra. 

In Egypt, as elsewhere, the custom of burying food and 
weapons with the dead presumably had ita beginnings in the ex¬ 
pectation that the deceased would find himself in need of nourish¬ 
ment and protection during his long and hazardous journey from 
this world to the next At first, the equipment provided for use 
post mortem was limited to items of a strictly practical nature. But, 
as the material culture of the people advanced, the burials of lead¬ 
ing citizens acquired a magni£cence which culminated in the 
palatial tombs of kings and queens who were laid to rest sur¬ 
rounded by a nation's ransom in gold, silver and jewels*—by 
which time, however, the interest of the plunderer had long since 
been aroused. 

Prior to Napoleon^s descent upon Alexandria at the close of the 

* Mod«m trewure ie«k«n will be dieippouced to learn that preeloiu etooea 
euch M the diemood, the upphire and the ruby were unknown to the ancient 
Bgyptiaiu. and even thaix iotrodvction to the pearl doca not appear Co have 
occuned uatj] the Ptolemaic period. In (be meanrime. the atonea, aemi-pf«caoua 
and aot ao pradoua, which were uaed in tbe maau^onire of jewellery, were 
ehoaen for their colour—lapii lazuli, camelian. nuquoiaa, srcen folded, red 
jasper and the like. 
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i8th century, srudcnts of ancient Egyptian Wstory had to rely for 
the most part on the works of Greek and Roman writers who had 
visited the iand of the Nile in pre-Moslem times. The most 
famous of these accounts, none of which antedated the 5th 
century B.c, was that of Herodotus,”® in whose day Egypt was a 
part of the Persian Empire. Among other things, ^e Greek his¬ 
torian eRpreesed curiosity about the length of the native Egyptian 
royal line and was informed by the priests that upwards of 350 
kings had occupied the throne of the Kingdom since its unifica¬ 
tion. 

Details of this long sequence of monarchs was subsequently 
provided by Manetho, an Egyptian scribe who compiled a history 
of his country at the command, it is said, of Ptolemy II Phila- 
delphus, one of the successors of Alexander the Great, who 
wrested Egypt from the Persian grasp in 333 B.C. In deference to 
his royal patron. Manetho wrote in Greek, and the completed 
work was placed in the Library of Alexandria, only to be lost when 
that famed institution vm wantonly destroyed in later years. Ex¬ 
tracts from the misting treatise were preserved for posterity, how¬ 
ever, by the laboura of copyists and, from these excerpts, it is 
known that Manetho divided the Egyptian Pharaohs (u they 
came to be called) into thirty dynasties or royal houses, each of 
which was distinguished by a geographic epithet indicative of its 
place of origin—the Thinite D^asty (of Thin is); the Memphite 
Dyosscy (of Memphis); the Theban Dynasty (of Thebes); and 10 
on. Moreover, in confirmation of what Herodotus had reported, it 
appeared that some 330 kings had occupied the throne since the 
two rrval Kingdoms of upper and lower Egypt had been united by 
Menes (oHas Narmer), the first of the dynastic rulers. 

Who were these kings? For how many years had each of them 
reigned? And where had they been buried? Thanks in no small 
measure to the work of those scholars and decipherers who, from 
the time of Thomas Young and J. F. Champollion onwards, made 
possible an understanding of the hitherto mysterious hieroglyphs, 
reliable answers to these and a host of other questions were pro¬ 
vided by the archaeologists who followed in the wake of the 
Napoleonic invasion of Egypt. Tbe excavators, that is to say, ex¬ 
plored the temples and tombs and the philologists read any in¬ 
scriptions which were found on ceilings and walls, thus tdendfyiog 
builders and owners. 

From these and other sources, a reasonably satisfactory his¬ 
torical framework was gradually pieced together. Whereas Hero- 
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dotus, by allomng a period of 100 yeara for every three genera¬ 
tions, reached the conclusion that the royal line of Egypt extended 
back almost to 12,000 b.c., modern invesdgators have been able 
to ascribe a much more probable date to the shadowy Menes. 
CbampolHon advocated 5867 B.C., Auguste Mariette 5004 B.c. and 
Flinders Petrie 4777 B.c.— successive reductions which reflected a 
steady increase in knowledge. The process has continued; and to¬ 
day it is generally accepted that the all-important introductory 
date is about 3200 B.C., an estimation which has been contirmed by 
teats using the newly devised radio-carbon technique. 

Accepting Manccho*s dynastic arrangement and given the year 
3200 B.C. as the probable start of it, the subsequent course of 
events may be summed up thus: An Archaic Period (Dynasties 
1 - 11 ) gave rise to the Old Kingdom (Dynasties III-VI) which 
terminated in a series of disorders covered by the First Inter¬ 
mediate Period (Dynasties Vll-X); there ^en emerged the 
Middle Kingdom (Dynastiet Xl-Xll), a restorative epoch which 
was followed by a Second Intermediate Period (Dynasties XIII- 
XVII), in the course of which the power of the central authority 
waned to such an extent that the Delta region was overrun by 
Semitic nomods, who established a series of Pharaohs of their own 
(the Hyksos Kings); subsequently, with the eventual expulsion 
of these invaders, there flourished the New Empire (Dynasties 
XVIIl-XX), an era of prosperity and expansion which came to an 
end with the Late Dynaatic Period (Dynasties XXI-XXX), an 
age of decline marked in turn by Libyan incursions, Nubian over- 
lordship, Assyrian conquest and Persian enslavement, which last 
state of servitude was terminated by Alexander's conquest of 
Egypt. There then followed the Macedonian or 3zst Dynasty of 
the Ptolemies, which heralded the advent of the Romans in 30 B.C. 

Once again assisted by Manecho, and with the added help of 
sundry other king lists, it has been possible to identify many in¬ 
dividual members of the various dynasties and also to eatablUh the 
names of the cities in which these monarchs reigned and so locate 
the royal burial grounds to which they were consigned when they 
died. Thus the original capital of Menea and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors was Thifits, in Upper Egypt, with nearby Abydos as a 
favoured place of burial. But in his campaign against Lower 
Egypt, Menes used Memphis as a base and, by the beginning of the 
Old Kingdom, this strategically placed northern town had become 
the seat of government, with Sahara and its environs as the site of 
the royal necropolis. No doubt for reasons of state, several of the 
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Fic. 4. The Nile VcUey $Ad the loeuion of the dynaetic ceotret asd 
adiecest buna] plaeea of the Pharaohi. The Royal NecropoUa at 
Thebea ia aituated oa the left (weaten) bank of the river. (See Fie* 5 ^ 
p. U3O 
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early monarchs prepared tomba for themaelvea in both localities 
and^ in consequence, their actual place of burial remains a matter of 
conjecture, since most of the concenta of these ancient buildings, 
including the royal remains, have long since disappeared. 

The fust of the dynastic tombs were relatively simple affairs, no 
more than open pits lined with mud-brick, o^n poasessed of a 
timber roof and appearing above ground as rectangular, Dat- 
topped structures which modem Arabs refer to as rruuiaba:, be* 
cause of their likeness to a bertch. But in time, the size and splen> 
dour of the royal tomba greatly increased, until by the end oi the 
and Dynuty their length had grown to as mu^ as 280 feet, wlule a 
long descending stair led to a central chamber lined with stone and 
surrounded by more than half a hundred rooms. 

It was at this juncture that there occurred a striking change in de¬ 
sign which coincided with the accession of Zoser, one of the first of 
the old Kingdom rulers. At the hands of his architect, Imhotep, 
the royal tomb, though it began u a conventional mattaba, later 
underwent a succession of alterations and extensions, until it finally 
assumed the form of a series of majiabas, decreasing in sise and 
mounted one on top of another, thus giving rise to the famous 
Step Pyramid^the world’s first large-stone monument. 

Zoser's example was followed by his successors, by whom the 
true pyramid was soon developed. Snefru, of the 4th Dynasty, 
contributed to the process by erecting two outsize structures not 
far from Memphis (one at Dtshfir and the other at Meydfim), a 
feat which inspired bis son Khufu (the Cheops of the Greeks) to 
select a site somewhat lower down the Nile at Giza, where he built 
what was to remain the largeet pyramid of all. This, the Great 
Pyramid, was originally 481 feet high and its base covers an area of 
13 acres. It has been estimated that it containa more chan two and 
a quarter million limestone blocks, each weighing about 2^ tons 
and, according to the information given to Herodotus, too,000 
men laboured for ten years merely to make a roadway to the site, 
while the structure itself was twenty years in the building. 

Admittance to the tomb was gained by way of an opening on the 
north face, a location dictated, according to H. Frankfort,^ by the 
theological notions of the time, which held that the dead king was 
destined to join the sun god, Ra, in the guise of one of the dreum- 
polar stars, and thus required ready access to the northern part of 
the sky. The opening, placed some 50 feet above ground, con¬ 
tinued as a narrow passage running downwards at an angle for 
more than 300 feet and terminating in a chamber hewn io the aoUd 
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rock. This, it would appear, was originally the intended burial 
place. But as the building of the pyramid progressed, an ascend- 
ing galleiy was formed, leading from the roof of the lower passage 
to two rooms buUt in the heart of the atructure. 

What caused this change of plan? There is evidence which sug¬ 
gests that the rich tomb of Queen Hecephercs, the mother of Khufu, 
had been blatantly violated during her aon’i reign and that the out¬ 
raged monarch ordered a hurried reburial in the vicinity of his own 
tomb, unaware (the dire tidings having been withhold from him) 
that the corpse of the Queen had been destroyed by the robbers. 
At all events, in 1925, after twenty years of patient excavation in 
the neighbourhood of Giaa, members of the IIar\'Brd< Boston Ex¬ 
pedition discovered a rectangular cutting, packed with limestone 
blocks, below the surhee of a street in the ancient necropolis. I'he 
work of clearing the shaft went on for a month, until Enally, at a 
depth of 85 feet, an intact wall of masonry was found. Sections of 
this were removed to reveal a burial chamber containing a sealed 
sarcophagus, surrounded by the disintegrated remnants of what 
had once been a gorgeous array of funerary furniture. Muclt of 
this equipment, carefully rebuilt, is now on view in the Csiro 
Museum. 80, too, is the Queen’s great alabaster sarcophagus— 
found to be empty when it was opened by the discovereri. 

But if Khufu supposed that any plunderers who somehow 
managed to discover the hidden entrance to his tomb would merely 
follow the descending passage to the rock hewn chamber below 
and miss finding the gallery overhead, the end of which was 
sealed with a maesive granite plug, these hopes were not destined 
to be realised. The tomb was undoubtedly ransacked at s very 
early date, for in Homan times the whereabouts of the concealed 
entrance was common knowledge, as is dear from the account 
which Suabo** gives," Subsequently, however, and prior to the 
Arab conquest of Egypt in the 7th century, the secret wu lost and, 
in A.n. 81$, Mamun the Great, bis greed aroused by tales of the 
vast treasure which the building contained, laboriously tunnelled 
into the stonework of the west face. He appears to have been 
assisted in this endeavour by the fact that earlier deapoilers, on de¬ 
tecting the granite plug which blocked the ascending passage, had 
avoided this obstacle by cutting through the much softer hmeatone 
which surrounded it At all events, in the course of their constant 

* lo « refarence to Um Groat Pjramui, the Gnak geognpher atatea: 

At a mfi^erau m om ^ cAa tides is a itom, wUch viey be Uiben out: 

when it it rentned, then it an obli^ postage (leaditig) Uf the tomb. 
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batteriAg, Mamun'd men seemingly disturbed the loosed block of 
granite, which crashed with a resounding thud. Thus encouraged, 
and guided by the direction from which the thunderous noise 
within had come, the cunnellers at last encountered the entrance 
passage, only to hnd that the burial chamber had been looted long 
before their arrival. 

The Second of Giza’a three great pyramids, that of Khefre, is 
slightly smaller than the Khufu edifice and its internal arrange¬ 
ments are less complicated. Inexplicably enough, however, it was 
provided with two entrances (thereby doubling the risk of un¬ 
warranted intrusion), both of which arc located on the north side. 
An elevated opening, to be found at no great distance up the face of 
tlie pyramid, leads by way of a descending passage to a horizontal 
corridor, blocked by a portcullis slab held in vcnical grooves. Be¬ 
yond this lies the tomb chamber, with a great granite sarcophagus 
sunk in the floor to the level of its lid. The lower entrance U 
located in a paved area surrounding the pyramid, and from it a 
passage first descends and then lev^ out. After passing a seem¬ 
ingly unused chamber cut in the rock, the passage slopes upwards 
and so continues until it meets the horizontal section of the upper 
corridor. 

An entrance was forced in modern times by G. B. Belzoni,^^ 
whose colourful description of the break-in affords an instructive 
glimpse of the tomb-robber at work. Ignoring Herodotus (who 
asserted that the building contained no subterranean apartments), 
he gave his attention to the south and west faces of the pyramid, 
closely scrutinising the stone work for some sign of a way into the 
interior. Finding none, he then came to the north side, and socne 
instinct led him to make a start there. He accordingly sec a gang of 
Arab labourers to clearing away the sand which covered the lower 
part of the monument, and at length thur digging brought to light 
an opening which had been made in the stonework by earlier 
vandals. Had these intruders succeeded In gaining access to the 
tomb chamber^ Belzoni could not be sure for, after the occur¬ 
rence of an accident which might easily have caused the death of 
one of his men, he reluctantly came to the conclusion that the dan¬ 
ger from falling blocks of stone was too great to be risked. 

Beboni’s next move was to ezamine the arrangement of the 
pasages in the Khufu pyramid, in the hope that this might pro^de 
him with a due. Then he ordered his men to make a fresh start and 
soon bad the satisfaction of learning that he had guessed aright, for 
it was not long before the entrance to a descending passage was 
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encountered- This was followed until progress was halted by a 
granite slab- It proved to be some 15 inches thick and, in the con¬ 
fined space of the tunnel, which was a mere 4 feet in height and even 
less in width, raising this obstacle was no easy matter. Even with 
the aid of improvised levers, it required the strength of several men 
to lift it, in which manner it was inched up in ita twin grooves until 
at last Belsonl was able to pass through the opening. But when he 
reached the burial chamber beyond it was at once evident that he 
had indeed been anticipated in hia vlait and that other intruders 
who had entered the tomb before him had also been diaappoinud. 
The sunken sarcophagus was empty, except for some nibhiah and 
a few bonea (those of the Pharaoh, thought Bclaoni; those of a bull, 
later reported the authorities in London!) while, on the western 
wall of the chamber was scrawled a message in Arabic. As trans¬ 
lated by one A. Salome, it read: 

Thi Master Mohammed Ahmed, lapicide, has opened them : and 
the Master Othman attended this {openins) and ike Kir^ AH 
Mohammed at first {from the hegirmin^) to the (losing up. 

The third pyramid of the Gisa group, that of Menkcure, wta 
likewiae found to have been robbed in antiquity when it was en¬ 
tered by Howard Vyse in 1837. In size, this structure is less am¬ 
bitious than its two companions, s tendency increasingly dis¬ 
played by the numeroua pyramids erected by Istor monsrehs of 
the Old Kingdom, some of whose tombs were so reladvely email 
that they have scarcely aurvived the various assaults that have been 
made upon them. All were despoiled long sgo—if not toon after 
thw erection, then almost certainly during the troubled yeara of 
the First Intermediate Period, when a state of near-anarchy pre¬ 
vailed throughout the land and the nomes (provinces) for a time 
became autonomous. 


It 

This pattern of events—the emergence of a strong line of kings 
whose rich tombs suffered despoliation whenever the power of the 
central authority began to decline—was aeveral tunes repeated in 
the centuries which followed. And although pyramid building 
continued to engage the attention of the Pharaohs of the Middle 
Kingdom, several of these monarcha Bought to escape the fate of 
their Old Kingdom predecessors by resorting to novel expedients. 
Amenhemet III, of the 12th Dynasty, was one of those who 
abandoned the traditional northern entrance when he constructed 
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hia pyramid at Hawdra, £or he trandferred the hidden opening to 
the south aide. He aJso went to great length# to ensure ^e baille- 
ment of any plunderers, should they nevertheleaa eucceed in gaining 
admittance, by arranging that, after descending a long stairway, 
they should hnd themselves in a false burial chamber. Prom this 
room, a movable panel in the celling hid from view two passages 
at right angles, one of them hlled with loose blocks. The filLing, 
however, was a blind, designed to attract the attention of any in¬ 
truders. The actual way was along the second and open passage, 
though this seemingly led to a dead-end. But here again, a sliding 
panel gave access to a further room with yet another secret pand 
which, on being moved, disclosed a passageway, progress along 
which waa obstructed by two deep wells, while beyond these pits 
was another filling of masonry. The burial chamber, however, did 
not lie in this direction, but was approached by way of a hidden 
croas trench in the passage floor. This cutting led, not to a door, 
but to an opening so contrived that it could be blocked by letting 
drop s 45*ton of stone. 

Ail these precautions, however, hsd been devised and put into 
operation to no purpose. When Flinders Petrieentered the 
pyramid in 1888 and set about inveitigeting its mysteries he had 
little difficulty in following the trail of destruction left by the tomb 
robbers of long ago. One by one the hidden panels had been dis¬ 
covered and thrust aside, and not even that rinal bar to progress, 
the formidsble block of stone, had deterred the plunderers. Re¬ 
fusing to admit defeat, they had laboriously tunnelled s way 
through itl Needless to add, little was found by Petrie in the 
funerd chamber beyond, apart from a massive ssreophagua. The 
royal body, highly inflammable in its mummified state, had been 
set on fire and destroyed, as had the remains of the Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Ptah-nefru, who had evidently died during her father's 
lifetime and been buried in his tomb. 

No doubt this and many another act of vandalism were com¬ 
mitted during the Second Intermediate Period which came after 
the collapse of the Middle Kingdom. It was a time of usurpation 
and of foreign domination, and it remained for Sequenenre, a 
Prince of Thebes, to take up the struggle which eventually led to 
the expulsion of the Hyksos invaders by bis son, Amose. Manetbo 
begins hia 18th Dynasty with this Amose, under whose successors 
Thebes, not for ^ first time in its history the home of Egypt’s 
rulers, became firmly established as the foremost city in the land. 
Here, for nearly 500 years, three dynasties of New Empire kings 

H 
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lived In unparalleled splendour on the eastern aide of the Nile and 
were laid to r«t in the midst of incredible riches in a secluded and 
hitherto unused part of the necropolis which had for long been 
established on the river’s western bank. 

In the course of time this so-called 'City of the Dead' had be¬ 
come very much alive. Self-contained villaps grew up there, built 
to house the numerous workers employed in the constructing snd 
funuehing of temples and tombs—masons, painters, carpenters 
and embalmers among them, together vdth armed guards and mem¬ 
bers of the priesthood. There thus arose o thriving community 
made up of clergy, troops and artisans, governed by a spcdally 
appointed official known as the 'Prince of the West and general of 
the soldiers of 6e Necropolis’ who was responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of law and order and whose duty it was to keep a careful 
wstch over the many rich tombs entrusted to his care. 

In dmes when the Pharaoh was resolute and his administration 
strong, the system worked well enough, though the need for 
additional precautions wu early recognised. To this tnd, Ameno- 
phii 1 , the successor of Amose, made what amounted to a revo¬ 
lutionary change in tlio tradidenaJ burial procedure. As s result of 
the troubled dmes through which chs country had recently pused, 
the probability is that hardly a tomb of any note had escaped viola- 
don, a mournful and disturbing fact which cannot have escaped the 
nodee of the new Pharaoh. Such wholesale robbing of the royal 
dead was of itself alarming and diatressing enough, but of even 
greeter concern was the frequent destruedon of the mummified 
remains of the deceased whl^ also took place, as this, it wu be¬ 
lieved, was bound to have serious repercussions on the spiritual 
welfare of the hapless victim. 

How, then, could the safety of the royal remiini be ensured^ 
The mountains of atone erected over their bodies by Khufu and 
his companions had availed them nothing, while the mase of pu- 
sages and secret rooms on which Amenhemet and others had re- 
Ued had also failed in their purpose. It was clear that such out- 
sise tombs, undi^uised and undisguisable, were an open invita¬ 
tion to the plunderer in lawless times. Moreover, even if the 
sepulchre were itself hidden, its existence would be revealed by the 
funeral temple which, in accord with long-established practice, 
mvaziably accompanied it—the theory being that this close 
association of tomb and temple was necessary in order to enable 
the ka or spirit of the occupant of the one to have ready access 
to the premises of the other. But was this, after all, so vitally 
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important? Amenophia appears to have decided that it was not for, 
as the leaser of two evils, he took the drastic course of subjecting 
his ha to considerable inconvenience by separating the two 
buildings. 

Tuthmose I, the next monarch, carried the process to its logical 
conclusion. Previously (xith—xyth Dynasties) the tombs and 
associated structures of the kings and nobles of Thebes had been 
built on a plain fronting the line of high cliffs facing the Nile, and it 
was here, in the customary location, that the funerary temple of 
Tuthmose was erected. For his place of burial, however, he 
selected a desolate spot in a sedud^ gorge which lay hidden be¬ 
hind these cliffs, approached by a long and dreuitous route through 
a distant cleft in the hills. Here, in this dried-up wady of the 
Libyan Plateau, the architect Ineni (as his own tomb inscription 
informs us) aupervised the construction of the royal sepulchre, ‘no 
one sedng, no one hearing’. It was a modest enough place, as in* 
deed it wos intended to be—merely a gallery, driven into the lime- 
atone cliffs, with an insignifiCBnt entrance which, by way of a flight 
of steps, led to a square room, from which another stairway de¬ 
scended to a roughly hown burial chamber. Thus was inaugurated 
the famed Biban el-Muluk, otherwise known as the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings. 

The daughter of Tuthmose, the famous Queen Hatshepaut, 
who throughout her lifetime was the real ruler of Egypt during the 
reigns of Tuthmose 11 and III, was also provide with a well- 
hidden tomb, the entrance to which wu located in an msccesstble 
position high up a precipitous diff face above the Valley where her 
father lay buried. Her funerary temple, however, the stupendous 
edifice miscalled Deir el-Bahr:, stood at the foot of the di^ which 
overlooked the river and, after (or during) its construction, the 
Queen appears to have conceived the ingenious idea of tunnelling 
into the mountain from a point in the hidden Valley opposite her 
temple, that her sepulchre might be placed immediately bdow it 
The two buildings, in so far as her was concerned, would then be 
within easy, but thief-proof, reach of one another. 

The diff face tomb was accordingly abandoned and from 
within the Valley a long, descending passageway was excavated, 700 
feet in extent and terminating in a series of chambers more than 
300 feet below the levd of the entrance. But unfortunatdy for the 
Queen’s intention, bad rock was encountered in the early stages 
of the work and, instead of following a straight course, the corridor 
perforce curved markedly to the right, so that eventually it came to 
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an end, heading in a direction the opposite to that which had been 

planned. 

The presence of the masterful Hatshepsut in the ao-ctJled 
Valley of the Kings encouraged the making of other non-Pharaonic 
intrusions. Tausret, who was also a Queen in her own right, fol¬ 
lowed her example, and Queen Tiy, the favourite consort of 
Amenophis III, was likewise buried there, Several Princes {at 
least one of whom was accompanied by his wife), not to mention a 
number of high officials, among them the Vizier Userhet and the 
Chancellor Bay, were accorded the same honour though, in due 
course, a burial ground reserved for Queens (and Princes), the 
Biban el-Harim, wu eaublished in another, if somewhat less in¬ 
accessible, enclosed valley in the Theban htlli. 

In the Biban el-Muluk, meanwhile, one Pharsoh after another 
prepared himself what he fondly hoped would be a fmal resting 
place, until more than half a hundred tombs were clustered there 
and the congestion was such that the overflow bad to be accom¬ 
modated in a western branch of the main valley, the Gabbanet el- 
Qurud (Cemetery of the Apes), so called by the Arabs because of 
some wall paintings to be seen there in the tomb of the Phsraoh Ay. 

In the interests of privacy, the entrances to the early tombs had 
been made as inconspicuous as possible. The growing popu¬ 
larity of the Vslley, however, made secrecy increasingly difficult to 
maintain, and eventually all sttempu to conceal the fact that a 
royal burial place existed there were abandoned. Some monsrehs 
then resorted to hidden rooms and passages, but for their chief 
protection they continued to rely upon the alertness and loyalty of 
the priestly attendants and the armed guards. 

A wiming of what was liable to happen was given as early as the 
end of the idth Dynasty, not long after the abortive attempt made 
by Amenophis IV (Akhnaton) to impose a monotheisbe worship of 
the sun god Aton on the country. After the death of the would-be 
reformer, his place waa taken briefly and in turn by two of his sons- 
in-law, the second of whom was called Tutankhamen. How pre¬ 
mature was the decease of this youthful monarch is shown by the 
fact that the tomb being prepared for him in the Western Valley 
was far from ready when he died. In this emergency the high 
priest Ay. who had been granted the privilege of constructing a 
Wrial place for himself in the main V^ey, obligingly exchanged 
tombs with the dead ruler, whose recently vacated throne he also pro¬ 
ceeded to occupy. A period of unrest and intrigue followed, in the 
course of which Tutankhamen's tomb waa entered by robbers. The 
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intruders* however, were dieturbed st their work and iled before 
much damage had been done, ao that when the entrance was re* 
sealed by the prieata the tomb remained more or less intact. 

There is also evidence that the sepulchre of Tuthmoae FV was 
attacked about this time, for the general Haremhab, who sue* 
ceeded Ay, found it necessary to issue instructions to renew the 
burial of that monarch. But these violations were seemingly of a 
sporadic nature* and the systematic plundering of the Vdley’s 
royal dead had to await the appearance on the throne of those in¬ 
effectual members of the Ramesside line (lUmses IV-XI) who 
brought the 20th Dynasty to its inglorious close. 

It was during the reign of Ramses IX that several tombs on the 
plain bordering the riverside cliffs were found co have been entered 
and robbed, and it so happens that ofhdal reports concerning the 
apprehension and trial of those responsible for the outrage have 
survived. From these documents (the Abbott, Amherst and Mayer 
papyri) it appears that a state of rivalry existed between Peaiur, the 
Prince of No (Thebes),* and Pewero* the Prince of the West (the 
Necropolis). Acting upon reports brought to him by hit agents, 
the Prince of No announced that, thanlu to the incompetence of 
the Prince of the West, certain of the royal tombs in his care had 
been attacked and robbed. Pewero at once responded co this 
serious imputation by setting up a commission of inspection, 
charged with the task of examining the various royal cemeteries, 
including the Valley of the Kings. One outcome was the discovery 
that the pyramid tomb of the 13th Dynasty Pharaoh Sebekemsaf 
had been plundered, and the robbery waa e\’entual]y triced to eight 
men, one of those implicated being the boatman of the self- 
righteous Prince of No I 

The other seven, however, proved to be artisans—the water- 
bearer Kaemwese, the mason Hapto, the £eld-!abourer Ameoem- 
hab, the carpenters Setekhnakht and Irenamun and the quarrymen 
Haapwer and Amenpnufer. It was the last-named, Amenpnufer 
the son of AnhernsJchc, who, after confessing that the pyramid had 
been entered by tunnelling into it from another tomb nearby, 
described how: 

We found this iwbU mummy of this king equipped lifts a toarrior. 

A large number cfsacred^eye amulets and ornaments of gold teas at 

* The rtane fM Th<be« Whet, ibovsh it wu clto r«f«CTed » m 

tStvH (th« City), fraoi which was derived the Hebraie TVs <>( Eaeldel and the AV 
idmsn (City of AxnoiO of the prophet Nibua. The origia of the Gnek TA«^ ii 
uncerteut. 
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his neck, and fus htaiipiftc of gold uuu on kirn. The noble mummy 
of this king was all covered with gold, and kis inner coffins were 
hedissened with gold and silver inside and outside with inlays of all 
kinds of precious stones. 

No doubt the puniihment meted out Co the culpritt wae severe 
but* whatever their fate, H did little to deter others, Within the 
next three years the tombs of Seti I and Kamscs II were plundered, 
an ominous indication that the emboldened thieves hod once more 
turned their attention to the royal Valley. One of Seti’s Queens 
was the next victim, after which no less than four days were spent 
in breaking into the tomb of Amenophis III—ample mddence of 
the compHuty of some of the guards. Thereafter, tliere was no 
stopping the atuckers. and the Necropolis priesu, in a vain attempt 
to ensure the safety of their royal charges, resorted to moving the 
mummified remains from one temporary hideout to another. But 
the looting went on throughout the 21st Dynasty, until finally the 
much-handled corpses were gathered together in a last desperate 
effort to place them beyond the reach of the thieves. About a 
dozen of the more damaged bodies were walled up in a side cham¬ 
ber of the tomb of Amenophis II, while forty or more other speci¬ 
mens, including the bodiless head of Seti I, were unceremoniously 
dumped in an isolated and abandoned tomb shaft in the vicinity 
of Deir el-Bahri. 

In the event the ruse succeeded, for these hiding-places re¬ 
mained undiscovered until long after all chose who shared the 
secret of their existence were themaelves dead and forgotten, It 
was, in fact, not until some 3,000 years later that the two caches 
were accidentally found by modern descendants of the andent 
tomb robbers, and the furtive attempt of these gentry to dispose 
of some of the contents soon led to their tmdoing. 

The abandonment of the ransacked Valley of ^e Tombs, mean¬ 
while, had been preceded by a decline in the importance of Thebes 
itaelf, a process which was hastened in its later stages by the Assy¬ 
rian Ashurbanipal’s sacking of the city during the 25th (Ethiopian) 
Dynasty. The final blow came in 29 b.c., In which year ^e Rocnaos 
responded to an attempted revolt of the inhabitants agsinst ex¬ 
cessive taxation by la^ng waste the entire city. So complete was 
the devastation that, when Strabo visited the site a few years after¬ 
wards, the only signs of life left in the once mighty capital of the 
Egyptian Empire were to be found in a few scattered villages, 
located in various parts of the extensive ruins. 
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Attempts in modem times to iind some of the treasures of the 
Pharaohs, which the robbers of old might have overlooked or 
missed, may be said to date ^om the start of the ipth century. 
Prior to this, although not a few venturesome European travellers 
had visited Hgypt, they had found the country in such a lawless 
state that any attempt to stray far from Cairo and ocher main 
centres was attended by considerable danger. In 1738 N. L. 
Norden was chased from the ruins of Thebes by resident bandits, 
though a year earlier the intrepid Richard Poc^e had inspected 
the temple of Dcir cl'Bahri and had even ventured into the for¬ 
bidding Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, to the evident concern 
and alarm of his Arab guide. That there was good reason for this 
trepidation was later confirmed by James Bruce, famed for his ex¬ 
ploration of Abyssinia. Tn the eourse of investigating the rified 
sepulchre of Ramses III, he found that other of the tombs were 
occupied by natives who showed unmistakable signs of resenting 
his intrusion and it remained for the troops of Napoleon to clear 
the area and make (t safe for subsequent excavators. 

The short-lived French invasion of Egypt served to open up the 
country to numbers of foreign adventurers who fiocked there in 
the hope of making their fortune. Among them was an Italian 
horse dealer, Giuseppe Passalacqua, and 1 ^ fellow countryman, 
G. B. Belzoni, a one-time strong man in a circus who, while touring 
in England, had conceived the idea of persuading Mohammed Ali, 
the newly arisen master of Egypt, to invest in a hydnulic machine. 
But on arrival, both men found trafficking in relics and searching 
for hidden treasure a much more profitable undertaking and 
others, who early joined in the hunt, were Bernardino Drovetti, 
who had landed with the French forcea, and Henry Salt, the re¬ 
cently appointed British Consul General. 

Though it was not fully realised at this time, a number of con¬ 
siderations pointed to the Valley of the Kings as the one place 
where a rich and undisturbed royal burial might possibly be found. 
For one thing, this part of the Theban Necropolis had been estab¬ 
lished, comparatively speaking, as recently as the 18th Dynasty. 
And for another, some attempt had been made, at any rate at the 
onset, to achieve complete concealment of the graves. As for the 
value of the contents of the tombs, this would naturally reflect the 
affluence or otherwise of the timea—and it so happened that the 
period of the New Empire was one of great prosperity for Egypt. 
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Quite apart from the mining operaiions undertaken by the 
Egyptians themselves, particularly in the eastern desert near the 
Sudan frontier, where rich auriferous veins were to be found run¬ 
ning through the quartr rock, enormoua quantities of precious 
metal were delivered to them as tribute by defeated enemies. 
Thanks to the conquests of Tuthmose Illin Syria and elsewhere, a 
seemingly endless stream of booty poured into Thebes—the 
records show that a typical consignment of gold weighed 4 torsi 
—until the accumulated wealth of the capital city attained such 
vast proporcona that the fame of it reached the author of the 

Where, in Egyptian Thebes, the heaps oj precious 

gUam ... 

Beboni, for one, early gave his attention to the royal Valley, 
where he investigated more than a dosen tombs, including those of 
Ay, Ramses I and Prince Mentu-hir«khopshef. He also had the 
good fortune to rediscover the burial place of Set! I, the location of 
which, though well known in Greek times, had since been for* 
gotten and lost, its entrance hidden by fallen debris. The removal 
of this rubble revealed an opening through which Belzoni aqueesed, 
to find himaelf faced by a scries of stairways and pasaages, the walls 
and ceilings of which were lavishly adorned with sacred inscrip¬ 
tions and scenes of ritualistic import. He was eventually brought 
to a halt by a deep well in the floor, 14 feet across and twice as 
deep, at which point it had originally been made to appear that the 
tomb ended. A gaping hole in a painting on the wall opposite, 
however, informed Belzoni, not only that more passages lay 
ahead, but alao that other intruders had already ascertained the 
fact. 

The next day he bridged the pit and so entered a decorated hall, 
its roof supported by four pillars, beyond which was a aecond hall. 
This proved to be a dead-end, but the fust room had contained a 
false wall on the left-hand side, through which the ancient robbers 
bad broken. They thus gained access to two more flights of stairs, 
connected by corridors which led to a complex of underground 
chambers, one of them a large square room trith six pillars, ui 
which stood an empty alabaster sarcophagus. ‘Underneath this 
ceptacle a concealed opening led to yet another passage, which was 
followed for a further 300 feet until progress was blocked by a roof 
fall. And so it remains to this day.... 

After this appraisal by Belzoni, a less mercenary interest in the 
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royal Valley was taken by a succession of savants, among them 
Gardner Wilkinson, who introduced the useful practice of num> 
bering the tombs until, in 1844, members of the great Humboldt 
Expedition to Egypt, under Richard Lepsius, surveyed the whole 
area and partially deared the sepulchres of Meneptah and Ramses 
11 . This investigation confirmed that all the accessible tombs had 
been rifled in antiquity, and it was generally aupposed that the 
possibilities of this section of the Theban Necropolis had been 
exhausted. 

Subsequently, in a somewhat belated attempt to control the 
wholesale plundering of the andent monuments which had been 
going on in all parts of Egypt during the past fifty years. Auguste 
Moriette was appointed head of a newly established Service of 
Antiquities, and one of his first acta wss to decree that henceforth 
all unauthorised excavation must cease. It qu ickly became apparent, 
however, that though the ban was not too difiicult to enforce 
where foreigners were concerned, it was virtually impossible to 
apply to these Egyptian nationals who were making a comfortable 
living by selling relics, not a few of them genuine, to an ever* 
growing army of interested visitors and collectora. 

Matters reached a dimax when various items of 21st Dynasty 
origin appeared on the market. There was no question of their 
being fakes, and it was dear to the authorities thst an unoffidal 
find of conaiderable importance had been made. Several years 
passed, however, before those concerned could be traced. Even* 
tually, through the efforts of a government agent posing as a rich 
foreign buyer, an Arab by the name of Ahmed Abd-el-Rasul was 
trapped into making an illegal sale, whereupon he was promptly 
arrested. But when questioned, he loudly proclaimed his inno* 
cence and, despite methods of persussion to which the scars on 
his feet long bore witness, in the end he hsd to be released for lack 
of evidence. Fortunately for the authorities, the thieves then 
quarrelled among themselves. To the victim of the interrogation it 
seemed only fair that his Bufferings and his silence should entitle 
him to a larger share of the profits but, after a heated dispute with 
an influential partner In crime (a Consular Agent who subse¬ 
quently claimed diplomatic immunity), Ahmed's brother Mo¬ 
hammed, decided that the time had come to make a bargain with the 
authoritiee. 

So it came about that on 5 July, 1881, Emil Bnigsch, repre¬ 
senting the Service of Antiquities, was led to a lonely gulley in the 
vicinity of Deir el-BahH. Here, at the foot of some clifis, he was 
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shown the mouth of a square shaft, cut in the rock, which the two 
brothers had found several years eadier while engaged in some 
illicit digging operations. The shaft dropped almost venicaHy for 
forty feet, giving access to a chamber and to an even longer 
corridor, both of which were piled to the roof with an unprece¬ 
dented accumulation of royal mummies, coffins and funerary 
equipment which had been rescued by the priests of 21st Dynssty 
times from the plundered tombs of tht Valley of the Kings I 

An echo of this outstanding archaeological find came in 1898, 
when Victor Loret, acting on information received, scorched for 
and found the tomb of Amonophis II. Inevitably, it had been 
robbed. But unexpectedly, it contained both the sarcophagtis and 
the mummy of tlie deed king—a find unique at that time.* And 
more unexpectedly still, examination of the tomb bn>ught to light 
a hidden side chamber containing more than a dozen other royal 
bodies, all of which, like those of the Deir el-Bahri hoard, had re¬ 
mained safely concealed down through the centuries. 

This unexpected discovery of yet another tomb in the svipposedly 
depleted Valley of the Kings raised the question of whether still 
other burial places remained to be found and, in the following 
year, a careful sesreh made by Loret diKlOKd three more rifled 
sepulchres, respectively those Tuthmose I, Tuth mose 111 and the 
Standard Bearer Maherpra. At this, Theodore M. Davis, a 
wealthy American, came to an arrangement with the Service of 
Antiquities whereby he would provide the funds necessary to en¬ 
able a further sear^ to be made. As a result of this collaboration, 
between 1903 and 1909 more than a dozen inscribed end un- 
inscribed tombs, hitherto unknown, were brought to light, in¬ 
cluding those of Tuthmose IV, Spitah, Haremhab, and Yuya and 
Thuya, the parents of the favourite ^rife of Amenophis III. This 
last, though not the tomb of a Pharaoh, was unique in tliat it con¬ 
tained the mummified remains of its owners, together with a 
quantity of rich funerary furniture which had been ignored by the 
thief or thieves who had long ago entered the place. 

But the most far-reaching of the Davia finds, though it waa not 


* It wu decided to leftv«AmenophiirepMins in his WTDb but, ilihoi^gusrda 
were stationed tt tbs entrance, tbo experiment was not t eucceaa. Ine repro* 
•eetstives of law and order, S6 tbs7 claimed, were attacked by armed caen who 
entered the tomb, slithed (he wrmppirgi of the luag’e bod; in a search (or 
jewels and m^e off with aa ilea of ninera/y fumlturo. In tKe iAvestjnnon of 
the affiirwhieh followecL a careful examination of a set of fooeprinta, Isrroaths 
floor of (be tomb, revealed a remarkable resooblance to tnMft of a certain 
Mohammed Abd.el.Rssul, thov^ Acitber hie paiticipaiion u tbs escapade 
&or the suepocled corapliac; of w guards was ever proved. 
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realised at the time, waa the unearthing of a small burial pit con¬ 
taining linen wrappings and mortuary offerings, packed in baked 
day jars. Even when Herbert Winlock, of the New York Metro¬ 
politan Museum, noticed seala on the jar lids which bore the name 
'Tutankhamen’, the full implication of the find escaped the dia- 



FlO. 5. Plan of (he Bibin el-Muluk, Th«b«a, showing (he iocatioa of 
some of the RoyiJ Tombe. That of Tutaidihamen ia No. 6 a, while 
Ramaea II occupied No. 7 and Soti I No. 17. Tomb Noe. aa-as are to 
be found in the adjacent Western Valley, not shown on die map. 


coverers: it was at first supposed that the insignificant pit marked 
the burial pbce of that not very important monarch. But in fact, 
as it later became evident, the pit had merely served as a con¬ 
venient hiding-place for some of the funerary iterns of which 
looters, when interrupted in the midat of their work, bad un¬ 
burdened themselves as they^ed. 
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In 1909, the year following the discovery^ it chanced that Lord 
Carnarvon waa involved in a motor acddent, and hie injuries were 
such that a long period of convalescence was necessary, part of 
which he spent in Egypt. Here, he became interested in the excava- 
tional activities sponsored by Davis and decided to finance a con¬ 
tinuation of the work himself, though it was not until 1914 that 
he was able to secure the concession to dig in the Valley of the 
Kings. As his technical adviser he selected Howard Carter,^ one 
of Dsvis' assistants from the Service of Antiquities, who inclined 
to the view that the small pic containing the Tutankhamen items 
was not the burial place of that monarch and who entertained 
the idea that the real tomb might be located somewhere in the 
vicinity. 

Carter began operations in the central part of the Valley but, 
with the outbreak of war in Europe, work had to be abandoned 
until i9i7» when the digging waa restarted. Where others before 
him had been content to make trial holes in likely looking places, 
Carter adopted the slow and tedious method of cleoring the 
ground down to bedrock, secure in the knowledge that if, in fact, 
there wu anything to be h^und, such a procedure would be bound 
in time to reveal it. To assist him in this task, he made a large- 
scale map of the area, divided into sections, each of which was 
ticked off as the excavation of it was completed. But after working 
for tive successive aessoni, in the eourae of which surface debris 
weighing nearly a quarter of a million tons was removed, there was 
still no sign of the missing tomb, or indeed of any tomb, and the 
available funds had run out. At a meeting vrith hia patron in 
England to consider the position, Carter waa promised support for 
one more season—in the course of which hss workmen unearthed 
the topmost tread of a flight of sixteen steps which led Invitingly 
down to a sealed door in the hillaidel 

That door, as all the world now knows, gave admittance to the 
unpretentious tomb which the high priest Ay had relinquished on 
Tutankhamen's behalf. And, unbelievably enough, the burial 
proved to be ^drcually intact for, although ^ere were signs of two 
attempted robberies, little bad been stolen, thanks to a timely in¬ 
terruption of the thieves on both occasions. 

When the stone wall which blocked the entrance was removed 
the excavators found themselves In a aloping passage, baJf-ffUed 
with stone chippings, which led to another sealed doorway. 
Howard Carter has recounted bow, in the tense moments which 
followed, a hole waa made in the masonry, large enough to allow 
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the insertion of a lighted candle. Expectantly, he then peered into 
the room beyond and at Ivat could see nothing: 

But pusently, at my eyts grttp accustomed to the UghS, details of 
the roam merged slotoly from the mitt, stratigt animals, statues, 
and gold—everytohere the gHnt of gold.. .. 

There were four rooms in all, crammed with so many hundreds 
of objects that the task of cataloguing the various items required 
ten yeora to complete—state chariou and wooden shrines, couches 
and thrones, chairs and footstools, statues and toilet boxes, vases 
and unguent jara, boxes and cheats, bows and arrowa, beds, torch* 
holders, ivory whips, papyrus sandals, ceremonial walkmg-stickB 
and perfume boxes, not to mention numerous pieces of jewellery, 
which included gold and silver brsceleta, girdles, amulets, scarabs, 
face*miflks, pectorals, rings, plates, bangles, circlets, coUsrs, 
aprons, esr-rings, sceptres, anklets, fans and miniatures. But the 
moat atriking of all the comb*i contents was found io the io*call«d 
'Golden Hall’, the actual burial chamber of the monarch. Almost 
the entire room was taken up by an immense shrine, completely 
overlaid with gold and displaying two great folding doors, behind 
which lay a second shrine, likewise covered with gold, as was a 
third shrine within it. This, on being opened, revealed yet another 
shrine, enclosed within which was a magnificent yellow quartzite 
sarcophagus, containing the coffins of the king. Within the first 
coffin, which was entirely overlaid with gold, was an even more 
elaborate second coffin which, In turn, enclosed a third coffin, 
moulded into the likeness of the dead Pharaoh and containing his 
mummified remains. This third coffin, of solid gold, turned the 
scale at more than two hundredweights.. . . 

tv 

Two questions at once arise. If such magnificence attended the 
burial of so young and comparatively insignificant a monarch as 
the nineteen<year old Tutankhamen, what unimaginable riches 
did the ancient plunderers find in the elaborate and extenaive 
tombs of such powerful monarcha as Seti I and Ramses II I And if 
the burial place of Tutankhamen somehow contrived to pass un¬ 
scathed through thirty centuries of depredation, is it not possible 
that other and perhaps even more splendid sepulchres also suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping the thieves? 

That such a possibility exists there can be no denying, for the 
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total number of intermenta in the royal Valley is unknown and re- 
maina largely a matter of guesawork, though it has to be recognised, 
of course, that each new discovery made in the past has inevitably 
lessened the prospect that yet more tombs still await a finder. Had 
the Necropolis been reserved exclusively for the thirty or so 
Pharaohs of the New Empire period, a reliable answer to the 
problem of how many tomba remain to be found would be pro¬ 
vided by the equation « — ^ ae even though not all the royal 
tombs that are known can be identified, and several of them appear 
CO have changed hands in the absence of any effective protest on the 
pare of their deceased owners. But as matters are, not only 
Pharaohs but also Queens and Princes (who were not relegated to 
the Biban eI*Harim until the onset of the 19th Dynasty) and even 
high officials were accorded the privilege of preparing a last resting 
place for themaelvu in the royal Necropolis, and there is now no 
way of ascertaining precisely how many persons were so honoured. 
Moreover, although there arc good reaaons for believing that the 
Pharaonic buritla in the Biban el-Muluk began with 'ruthmose I, 
there is no certainty that they came to an end with the last of the 
Rainesiidei. 

During the 19th Dynasty, thanks to the importance of the New 
Empire's territorial acquisitions in Asia, the political centre of 
Egypt gravitated northwards to Per-Raamsea (the House of 
Ramses), one of several cities built in the Delta with the aid of 
Hebrew slave labour. Thebes, however, remained the ick- 
nowledged religious capital of the land, and it was here that the 
kings of the 19th and 20th Dynasties continued to be buried. With 
the death of Ramses XI, however, a northern Governor by the 
name of Nesibanebded (the Smendcs of the Greeks) seized the 
opportunity to proclaim himself king and, no doubt because his 
wife was a Theban Princess, he was afterwards recognised as the 
legitimate ruler by Manetho, who regarded him as the founder of 
theaist Dynasty. 

Throughout the reigns of Nesibanebded and his successors, the 
dynastic seat was at Tanis (the biblical Zoan), and it was here that 
the Delta kings built their tombs. Several of these structures have 
been excavated by Pierre Montet in recent years and found to con¬ 
tain many valuable items, such as golden goblets and face masks, not 
to meution coffins of solid silver. But at the time of these burials 
the real wealth of the country was still to be found at Thebes, and 
that considerable authority also continued to reside at the old 
capital is shown by the fact that the rule of the Tanites did not at 
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first extend to the southern part of the now divided kingdom. At 
Thebes, Herihor, the all-powerful terrestrial representative of 
Amon-Ra, himself took over—an act of usurpation which had long 
been foreshadowed by the lavish endowments of the Ramessides 
who, during their lifetime, had made the priesthood the richest 
and most influential establishment in the land. 

When the reign of Herihor came to an end he was succeeded by 
his son Piankhi, who was in turn followed by Pinodjem I. This 
Pinodjem temporarily reunited the kingdom by marrying the 
daughter of Psousennes X, the second of the Delta kings, though 
Thebes afterwards reverted to independence under Pinodjem II. 
And from the fact that the mummified remains of several of these 
priest kings, together with their wives and offspring, were found 
among the collection of despoiled royalty recovered from the Deir 
el-Bahri cache, it would appear that they, too, had been buried in 
or near the plundered Necropolis, though their (doubtless rifled) 
tombs are not known. But even more significantly, not all the 
bodies of these rulers have been found and, on the not unreasonable 
assumption that the missing monarcha were also laid to rest in 
the vidnity of the Valley, their absence would seem to indicate, 
either that their bodily remaini were destroyed by thieves who 
found and broke into their tombs or that theix mummies still lie in 
the undisturbed and evidently well-hidden sepulchres in which 
they were laid to rest The possibility exists, at all events, that 
several of these kings, taking a lesson from the fate of their pre¬ 
decessors, reverted to the original intention of Tuthmose I: secret 
burial in a concealed grave. 

If this is in fact the case, the difficulties of discovery by trs- 
ditional archaeological methods promise to be very considerable, as 
indeed the continued failure to find any trace of the tombs serves 
to show. But there is now an electronic instrument on the market, 
with an effective range of 25 feet, which, though primarily Intended 
for use as a metal-detecting device, can also be employed effec¬ 
tively to reveal the presence of underground cavities, aa has 
recently been demonstrated by Charles Quarrell,*®* the well- 
known British speleologisc. * 

* Th< in«tnun«bl » tb« Pitber a produer of tha Fiaber Reteut^ 

Labont^r Inc., of Palo Alto, Califocnia. QuimU happened to be uaing th« 
device ia tb« A^down Foreit aree of Suaaex when he noted an unexpected 
vaLriation io the aisnala which were betas emiKod, ^>out which be reporta (private 
cenuxnuucation. tp Jeauary. 1959): 

Uponfurihtr imHStigcsion and ofoiTt At dtletW, we dUcav^rti that it 

IOCS fhotoing tht lint a sxAuncAtan pesscft, Mthtrto not looaUy .... 
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As for the number of sepulchres known to exist in the Volley of 
the Kings, this has varied considerably during the past two thou¬ 
sand years. On the occasion of Richard Pocccke's visit in 1737, 
entrances to fourteen tombs were to be seen. Five of these were 
blocked up, but the remainder, from the careful descriptions giveni 
would appear to have been those which have since been identified 
as belonging to Meneptah, Amenrnesses, Seti 11 (ipth Dynasty), 
and Setnakht, Ramses III. Ramses IV, Ramses VI, Ramses X, 
Ramsei XI (20th Dynasty). But In Strabo’s day as many as forty 
openings were in evidence, while Diodorus makes reference to the 
existence of a priestly register which listed forty-seven; and it thus 
appeared, when at the start of the 19th century Napoleon's savants 
enumerated no more than eleven, that not a few lost and for¬ 
gotten sepulchres remained to be found. 

By dint of including some of the lesser rock chambers, which he 
did not allow to be royal, Bebtoni succeeded in bringing the total 
up to eighteen. The much higher figure mentioned by the 
Egyptian priests he dismissed on the grounds that it must have re¬ 
lated to tombs outside as well as inside the royal Valley, for he was 
not prepared to concede the possibility that any burial place of 
note hid escaped his attention. (Tt is my firm opinion that in the 
Valley of the Diban el-Muluk there are no more than are now known 
in consequence of my late discoveries.’) 

By about mid-century, however, twenty-one tombs had been 
shown to exist in the main Valley and four more in its Western off¬ 
shoot, making twenty-five in all, whereupon A. H. Rhind^'^ de¬ 
clared himself as satisfied that any further discoveries were likely 
to be limited to the Western section. (’As for the Diban el-Muluk, 
having dug at I believe every available spot it presented, not bear¬ 
ing evidences of previous search, 1 feel reasonably confident that 
no more sepulchres except those already known exist within its 
proper linuts.') 

Nevertheless, the next fifty years or so witnessed the 
succession of discoveries associated with the name of Victor 
Loret and with the team of excavators whose services were re¬ 
tained by Theodore Davis. But the last-named, after several 
years of unrewarding effort which followed the finding of the burial 
place of the Pharaoh Haremhab in 1908, eventually came to the 
conclusion that the last of the hidden sepulchres had been located 
(’I fear that the Valley of the Tomba is now exhausted’), a view 
which was also expressed by Sir Gaston Maspero when, as head 
of the Service of Antiquitxea in 1914, he signed the concession en- 
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abling Lord Canurvon and Howard Carter to dig in the royal 
Necropolis at a tine when the ourabertng of the tombs had reached 
Bixty-one.. . . 

In the light of these pronouncements^ all of which preceded the 
Tutankhamen discorery, it would certainly seem that there ia need 
for cautiort in auggeatiDg that the Valley has now given up the last 
of its secrets. 



CKAFTBR SIX 


GRINGO GOLD 

Propoaitioftj That hidden sometchere among the canytm 
of the Superstiiion Mountaine of Amona, there is to be 
found an immensely rick source of gold known as the Lost 
Dutchman Mine. 


1 

Tki American South-west abounds with ulea of gold strikes 
accidentally made, somehow forgotten and afterwards diligendy 
sought—reputedly rich diggings now rejoicing in such names u 
the Lost Breyfogle, the Lost Frenchman, the Lost Nigger, the 
Lost Sublett, the Lost Pegleg, the Lost Padre and many another. 
That some (though not all*) of these missing mines are real 
enough, there is good reason to believe, for their existence and 
their worth were attested by the steady atream of gold nuggeta 
which their owners brought into neighbouring towns to exchange 
for pro\dsions and goods. 

Where a lone prospector was concerned, underaundably 
secretive when visiting a community in which every other man 
was a potential claim jumper, it often happened that the precise 
wbereabouU of the source of his wealth was lost when he died. But 
on occasion, the knowledge of the location of a particular mine wa 
shared by many, as in the cue of an elusive excavation, now 
obliterated, known u the Lost Dutchman (not to be identified with 
the Adams Diggings, another vaniahed source of gold which, con¬ 
fusingly enough, hu also been given this name). Prior to the 
1S80S, the mine was known to scores of people of various nation¬ 
alities, some of whose descendants, it may well be, cherish the 
secret of its whereabouts to this day, though it has succesafully 

* On t d»r in Jolr, 190$, tn ob»eu;e procpc«ror oimed Wilur S. S«on 
from Ctlifortua't fomidabI« D«»tb VioJey and iet it b« known that b» 
had found aMurec of gold oo rich (bat mete money no lender had inymMning for 
him. And to prove jt. be enbirked upon a senaadonal ependirtg apree, lubng 
many yeire, amefa beftn with the biting of a epeeial train for a forT7-five>haur 
journey to Chicago and ended by hie building a luxurious, cwo-mDIien-doUsr. 
SpAisAHCyl^, retidence (now a touriet attnetion known as Scott’s Castle) 
perthad 3,000 feet high in Grapewne Canyon, on the fruise of tbs CaHonuan 
dseert. Nevertbclcee, tbe euppoeed mine wes a myth, for It istar tranepired that 
the real source of the nendthrift’s undoubted wealth was oat AlbeR M. 
Johnson, an eocentric Cbicago millionaire I 
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defied the hundreds of attempts which outsiders have made to 
find it 

The probability is that a group of Apaches were the original dis¬ 
coverers of the lode, snd there is some reason to suppose that its 
existence was known to the Indiana long before they encountered 
their first white man in the guise of a Spanish padre. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, it was during the third decade of the i6th century 
that numbers of venturesome priests journeyed northwards from 
Mexico City and so reached the Gila (pronounced HEE-la) Valley, 
famous as the acknowledged home of the so-called monster of the 
some name. Beyond the Valley the outer walls of a range of rugged 
mountains rose sheer out of the surrounding desert, and the new¬ 
comers christened these towering ramparts SUna de Espuma 
(Mountains of Foam), thus commemonting a local flood legend. 
Subsequently, their English-speaking suceeasors renamed them 
the Superstition Mountains, in deference to yet another expression 
of native credulity. 

In this forbidding region the Apache hunted deer, fought off 
members of the loss warlike Pima tribe—and happened upon gold. 
And here, no doubt after initial encounters with the white man 
had shown him to be friendly, the Indians trustingly revealed the 
place where there existed such abundant supplies of the gleaming 
metal—a voluntary act which their descendants were to have good 
reason to regret and a mistake which they were moat careful not to 
repeat. 

Some two centuries after this imprudent disclosure, it appears, 
King Ferdinand VI of Spain made an extensive grant of land to a 
certain Don Miguel Peralta de Cordoba, at the same time con¬ 
ferring upon him the grandiose title of Baron of the Coloradoa. 
The award, bestowed in return for services to the Crown, em¬ 
braced an area of some thousands of square miles of territory in the 
Gila Valley, including the adjacent Sierra de Espuma, And when, 
in 1759, King Ferdinand was succeeded by Charlee III, the careful 
Don Miguel sought confirmation of both title and grant, thus en¬ 
suring that, on his death, they passed unchallenged to his heir, Don 
Enrico Peralta. 

Exactly how and when the Peralta family learned that an un¬ 
believably rich source of gold existed in the mountainous region of 
their domain is uncertain. It has been su^ested that the informa¬ 
tion was passed on to them by the ecclesiastical authorities though, 
according to another account, three sons of the house—Don 
Pedro, Don Ramon and Don Manuel—happened upon it while on 
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4 trip of exploration. Yet a third vcraion is couched in more 
roraantic terms, and suggests that the discovery came about in¬ 
directly as a result of their sister, Dofia Rosita Maria, bestowing 
her favours upon one Carlos who, when news of the association 
leaked out, wisely, if somewhat ungallantly, betook himself to the 
hills. The outraged father sent a tracker after his daughter's be¬ 
trayer who, in successfully eluding his pursuer, accidentally led 
him to the gold. But however this may be, the intelligence was re¬ 
ceived none too soon for, between 1800 and 1850, there occurred a 
series of events which were destined to have a profound effect upon 
the Peralta fortunes. 

At the beginning of the 19th century Mexico was 0 Spanish 
province which extended far into what is now the United States of 
America. There then began a struggle for freedom which cul¬ 
minated, in 1821, in separation from Spain and in the setting up of 
the first of a succession of independent governments which tended 
to be weak, corrupt and ineffectual. In these tempting circum¬ 
stances American expansion southwards was inevitable and what is 
now the Sute of Texss was blatantly annexed to the Union in 
1845. No less ineviubly, Mexico was decisively defeated in the 
war which followed. Not only wu she compeUed to acknowledge 
the loM of Texas, but she also ceded to her powerful neighbour 
California, New Mexico, Arizona and other areas—-in all, more 
than half of the territory she had so fleetingly been able to call her 
own. 

In 1848, under the terms of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
the Rio Grande was hxed as the southern border of Texas while, 
beyond El Paso, the new frontier line followed the Gila River to the 
Pacific, thus cutting the Peralta domain into two and leaving the 
family mine on the wrong aide of the border. And as if this were 
not misfortune enough, the Americans quickly esme Co realise the 
value of certain travel routes which traversed a strip of land on the 
Mexican side of the river. The outcome was the Gadsden Pur¬ 
chase, whereby, in 1853, it was arranged that his land should be 
sold for $10,000,000, by which deal U.8. territory was pushed 
another too miles to Nogales. 

A few years later, according to assertions subsequently made by 
the notorious James Addison Reavis, the head of the Peraltas 
deeded the family lands to a man named Willing who, in turn, dis¬ 
posed of the rights to Reavis. At all events, after biding his time, 
the supposed new owner, armed with documents which purported 
to provide proof of his claim, in i8S$ made formal application for 
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Fio. The Oils Vtlley region of Amona and the adjoining Mexican 
State of Sonor^. The approach to the Supentidoa Mouncama from the 
aouth waa aeroaa the S^oran Deeert to Tucaon, over the Oila Rrrer at 
the Two Butcea and along the Bark Valley. See Pig. 7 (p. 150) for an 
enlargement of the rectangular area which endoaes the Bark R^eb and 
Weaver’a Needle. 
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official recognition of the Peralta-Willing transaction and, at the 
same time, invoked the provisions of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and the Gadsden Purchase, whereby the United States 
had agreed to acknowledge existing land titles. 

As may be imagined, this somewhat belated claim caused con> 
stemadon among the local property ovmers. But prominent law¬ 
yers, among them the renowned Robert G. Ingersoll, declared it to 
be incontestable and, in 1887, it was officially acknowledged to be 
legitimate. Thercaficr, Reavis and his wife (‘the only blood de¬ 
scendant of Don Miguel de Peralta de Cordoba', whom he had 
accidentsdly encountered ‘in a Mexican hamlet while Investigating 
the Willing title') lived lavishly on the tributes exacted from the 
Southern Pacific railroad, the Silver King Mine and other nourish¬ 
ing concerns. But, in 2893, a member of the staff of the Fhrenct 
CitiMen, a newapsper edit^ by T. F. Weedin, an unreienting 
opponent of the Reavis pretensions, by chance made the interesting 
d^covery thtt certain of the suppoiediy ancient documents re¬ 
lating to the Peralta land grant were printed in a type of recent in¬ 
vention, while some of the paper on which the printing had been 
done bore the watermark of a modern Wisconsin paper milll 
Further investigation brought to light that Reavis, after making 1 
prolonged study of the Peralta family history, had skilfully 
amended the original documents to suit his own ends, for which 
interpolation he was sentenced to six years In Sanu Pe peni¬ 
tentiary. 

In the meantime, though the Peralta estate had been engulfed by 
Arlaona, those into whose hands the mine had fallen were unaware 
of its existence, and the Apaches, who soon found themselves at 
war with the newcomers, were hardly likely to reveal it to them. 
The Mexicans, on the other hand, were neutrals In this particular 
struggle, and at first it was easy enough for the Peralta mule trains 
to enter Arizona Territory from the adjoining State of Sonora, 
ostensibly on a trading trip, and for one or more of the teams to slip 
unnoticed into the mountains, there to load up 'mth gold ore and 
as quietly to return. The Apaches, for thrir part, appear to have 
raised no objection to these lUidt visitations until an event 
occurred which was completely to alter the character of the enter¬ 
prise. 

Reports of the incident vary, noticeably in regard to the number 
of the Mexican partidpants, which would appear to have been any¬ 
thing from aizry-dght to as many as four hundred men, accom¬ 
panied by horses and mules. But what haa been established is that 
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a large party arrived to collect ore from the mine as usual, led by a 
Don Enrico Peralta, who can hardly have been Don Miguel*s son 
and who was presumably a grandson of the same name. As was 
customary on these occasions, some of the Indians made camp near 
that of their visitors, who were always ready to share their ample 
food supplies with their Icsa-fortunaie hosts. But, towards the end 
of the visit, one of the peons moleated an Apache woman. 

Fighting broke out at once, and the Mexicana, who found them¬ 
selves outnumbered, were soon hard pressed, Prom an eye» 
witness account given by an ageing Apache half a century later, it 
appears that the only two escape routes leading to the south were 
strongly held by the Indians, so that their adversaries were forced 
to take a north-westerly course, fighting desperately as they went. 
Indian reinforcements, meanwhile, had been summoned from 
nearby villagce and, on the third day of the battle, the unequal 
struggle reached its foregone conclusion. Very few of the Mexi¬ 
cana managed to escape, to carry home the grievous tidings that 
among the slain was Don Enrico himself while, st the scene of the 
massacre, the triumphant Indians cut loose the precious loads from 
the desd and caprur^ mules and unconcernedly left the rich ore to 
bestrew the ground where it fell.. , . 

II 

In 1871, five or six years after this disaster, Jacob Walta and 
Jacob Weiier, two men who had been boyhood friends in Germany 
and who had since adventured together in the Americas, found 
themselves in the small township of Arispe, in the Mexican State of 
Sonora. A fiesta was in progress and the partners paused to watch 
a game of cards which was being run by a professional card sharper. 
That the game was crooked was evident enough and, suddenly, 
one of the players, who had been losing heavily, denounced his 
opponent as a cheat. At this, the gambler immediately drew a knife 
and plunged it into the shoulder of his accuser, whereupon Weiser 
hit the attacker on the head with the butt of his revolver and 
knocked him out 

The friends assisted the stabbed man to his home, where he, out 
of gratitude for the service they had rendered him, offered to re¬ 
pay them in a somewhat unusual fashion—In a manner dictated, as 
he explained, by his straitened circumstances of the moment. His 
name was Miguel Peralta and, though heavily in debt, he was 
potentially an exceedingly wealthy man, for he was the rightM 
owner of one of the richest gold mines in existence. Unfortunately, 
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not only was the mine located in the newly established Territory of 
AriiOfia, but it lay in a mourWainoua region much frquenied by 
once friendly, but now hostile, Apaches, who had recently slain 
his father and many of his followers. If, however, despite the very 
real dangers involved, his rescuers would agree to accompany him 
and his men to the mine and assist in holding off the Indians they 
could have a half share of any gold that was obtained. 

And so, wch Peralta end a atrong force of his pcona, Weiser and 
Waltz slipped over the border and, after crossing the Oile River and 
the intervening desert, cautiously entered a maze of mountain de¬ 
files and eventually reached the mine. Here, although work went 
on for several weeks, not an enemy was seen, and the entire party 
returned safely snd without incident to Mexico. Much plcoacd by 
the outcome, Peralta now made a further propoaal, The promised 
half share of the ventu re amounted to some $3 0,000. I le, however, 
most desperately needed the whole of the money and, in return for 
most of thdr share, he was prepared to give Wilts and Weiser 
written permission to return to the mine, from which an equivalent 
amount of ore could be taken and more in addition. After due con¬ 
sideration, the two partners decided to accept this offer. They hsd 
already seen for themselves that an abundance of gold was there 
to bo hid for the Caking, while their earlier failure to encounter any 
Indians persuaded them that the Apaches represented a danger 
which need not concern them unduly, even though on this occa¬ 
sion they would be entirely on their own. 

The return journey across the Sonoran Desert to the mountains 
was uneventful and, within a few miles of their destination, the 
partners made camp at a convenient water supply. Later, as they 
approached the mine on foot, they heard noises ahead of them end, 
advancing cautiously, espied two figures, brown of skin, busily en¬ 
gaged in digging for gold I Momentarily panic stricken, Waltz snd 
Weiser levelled their rifles and fired point blank at what they took 
to be a couple of stray Apaches—and then discovered to their dis¬ 
may that their victims were two of Peralta’s peons, whose habit it 
wu, with or without the knowledge of their master, to make 
periodic visits to the mine in order to help themselves to some of 
its contents. • 

* It ii fmn &ut of thi» duirestifis incident thet there would oppesr (o have 
yvw > the legend of a murderoua Ducchmin, oompleta with a long white beard, 
who jeaiotiil; atood euard over the mine and preaarved the a««set of ita where* 
abouta b; ebooties dead lU who venrurad am it. Coupled xaith thie roixvanUe 
notion la a garbled account of bow, ehortly before the Gadaden Purchaae, the 
mine waa dlacomed by a member of the Peraitt ^milv, who returned home and 
ergaoiaed a expedition of four hundred membera of nil community, the inteo- 
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Overwhelmed by the tragic outcome of their over-precipitate 
action, the partners buried the two Mexicans and the next day set 
none too happily to work, ever mindful of the possibility that the 
sound of their shots echoing up and down the canyon walls might 
have already warned the Apaches of their presence. But day fol¬ 
lowed day without their being disturbed and> after the passing 
of several weeks, a satisfying quantity of gold had been safely 
cached in the vicinity of the mine. Then, one morning, they 
awoke to find that a pack mule had somehow managed to get with¬ 
in reach of what remained of their store of provisions and had 
spoiled the lot. In the face of this emergency, it was decided that 
Waltz, Caking two of the horses with him, should obtain fresh flour 
from a mill known to be situated on the Gila River, while Weiser 
stayed behind to keep an eye on things and to carry on work at the 
mine. 

It had been eatimated that Waltz would be back in three days— 
four at the most. But, back at the camp, the fourth day came and 
went without any sign of him and when, on the morning of the 
f^th day, a party of Apaches made a surprise attack, hit waiting 
partner’s worse fears were seemingly confirmed. 

The assault began with a shower of arrows which killed all the 
animals but one and, hastily mounting the solitary horse which re¬ 
mained alive, Weiser galloped off, stopping at intervels 1o keep his 
pursuers st bay with his rifle and then racing ahead once more. In 
the end, and despite the fact that his mount had been killed and he 
himself seriously wounded, he managed to escape and somehow 
made bis way on foot to the Gila River. Here, in a dying condition, 
he was found by friendly Pima Indians, who took him to the nearby 
home of a Dr. John D. Walker. 


don belns lo eolloet u nxudi gold poMible befdn the terdtory vru ec^uired 
by the United StatM, But Apschea mMiacred the entire perry, with the «ic*P' 
den of TWO ehiidren, who Jiy hidden under t bueh until the fis^tins wee ever. 
The young eurvivora evencutUy meoaged to find their wty home yeara later, 
with a companion, they returned to the mine to coUeet aome gold. In the midat 
of thia oMtiUon. however, they were found and ahot by JecA WalQ, who aUo 
diapceed ef hia partner and thua made the mine hie owe. Newa of the ao*caUed 
Dutchman*0 ri^ atrike ouicUy apread, and tnany proapeccen attaowtad to 
follow him to it wheaaver ha left town after Durebaaing auppliea. But the wary 
Walti either eluded thoee who aought to trail nim or turned Kia jnm upon then— 
the arory being that he tubaequenlly confeaeed to having kiDed no leea thae 
eight (aome accounta aay eleveo) of the more peraiateni ei hw purauera, one of 
them hia own nephewj 

lo Phoenix th^ and other legenduy ralea are kept alive by mem ben of the 
Done Club who, towarda (he end of Febru^ each year, conduct a mock aearch 
in the meuntaina for the eotertainment of vuitors. Hundreda of people now take 
pert in thia annual event, which eetaila an lU'day hike and enda wfth a camp-fue 
fieata. 
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RcaJisii^ that, despite all that had been done for him, he had not 
long to live, Wciser recounted how Walu and he had come to be at 
the mine, how the mule had helped itself to their provisions and 
how the Apaches, after intercepting his partner, had then attacked 
him. And before he died, he bequeathed to his benefactor a raw- 
hide map, on which waa marked the route from Sonora to the 
mine. But Dr. Walker, though not a little intercated and in no way 
diaincUned to believe what he bad been told, for various reasons 
made no attempt to verify the truth or otherwise of the story. 

Had he done lo, he might have learned that hii informant had 
been mistaken in regard to one important detail: Jacob Walts had 
not been ambushed and killed on hia way back to camp, aa W^ser 
had auppoaed. What in fact had happened was that, in the course 
of hia trip, he had met vdth one vexatious delay after another—a 
looae shoe on one of the horsea; the temporary absence of the black¬ 
smith upon whom he called^ an unexpected t^orta^ of flour stocks 
at the mill; and a wait until the following morning for grinding 
operations to begin—mth the result that it waa not until dusk of 
the fatal fifth day of his absence that he at lut got back, to find the 
camp a shambles and his companion missing. 

Convinced by what he saw that Weiser had been killed, Waltz 
paused only long enough to help himself to aome of the gold from 
one of the caches and then hastened back to Mexico with the news. 
But Peralu was not at home, and no one knew when he was likely 
to return, whereupon the despondent Waltz, left completely at a 
loss by the disasuous turn of events, wandered aimlesaly from 
Tucson {TOO-sahn) to San Francisco and from San Francisco to 
Phoenix where, within fiity miles of the Superstition range, he 
eventually settled permanendy in tdSp. 

In the months which followed, Wale became friendly with a 
Mrs. Thomas and her foster son, Reinhardt (Reiney) Petrasch. 
Helena Thomas and her husband had recently come » Phoenix 
from Denver, where they had adopted Reiney, with hia father's 
consent, when hia mother had died. And one day, after Waltz bad 
found the lady ia considerable distress, she condded that she was 
overburdened with business worries (she ran a bakery) and was in 
serious linancial difficulties. At this, Waltz produced a quantity 
of gold ore, helped in settling her debts and subsequently satisfied 
both her and Reiney’s curiosity concerning the source of his un¬ 
suspected wealth by explaining that it bad come from a cache in the 
nearby mountains, where he and a now dead partner had worked a 
fabulously rich mine twenty or so years ago. He promised, more- 
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over, th&t in the following spring the three of them should pay a 
visit to the place and recover a further quanti^ of ore. 

But there then occurred (in 1S91) a disastrous flooding of the 
Salt River and its tributary, the Verde, occasioned by warm rains 
falling on adjacent and deeply anow-covcred heights. A raging 
tonent swept all before it, and in the Salt Valley the river rose so 
high that its waters reached the centre of Phoenix, more than a 
mile from their normal course. Waltz was one of the victims of thia 
unprecedented inundation and, thanks to the exposure to which he 
was subjected, he contracted pneumonia, to which he succumbed 
in the following October. 

Satisfied tixat, from the directions given by Waltz before he died, 
it should be possible to locate the mine without difficulty, Helena 
Thomas disposed of her Phoenix property. She and R^ey then 
drove to First Water, on the northerly edge of the Superstitions, 
snd from there journeyed into the mountains on foot, carrying sup* 
plies on their backs. The mine, however, proved most elusive and 
when, at last, it became evident that the task of finding it was not 
going to be as easy as they had supposed, the two searchers sought 
the assistance of Rdney's father and elder brother, Herman, both 
of whom were experienced prospectors. Thus reinforced, they per¬ 
sisted in their efforts for many months until Reiney, discouraged 
by their continued lack of success, finally gave up in disgust. 

Stories about the mine, meanwhile, not to mention the activities 
of the four gold seekers, had come to the notice of James E. Bark, 
the new owner of a ranch on the western edge of the Superstition 
range, with headquarters situated in a valley which gave ready 
access to the mountains from the south. And before Reiney left his 
more hopeful compaoions to continue the search without him, he 
told what he knew of the matter to Bark, who thereupon gave the 
missing mine the name of The Lost Dutchman, in memory of 
Jacob Waltz. 

By this time Bark had become so interested in the Peralta gold, 
located as it was, by all accounts, somewhere on hla property, that 
he deeded to make a search for it himself. And when, a few years 
later, he became friendly with Sixna Ely,^* another newcomer to 
the district, he invited hko to join him in the enterprise as a spare¬ 
time occupation. And it is thanks largely to the painstaldng inves¬ 
tigations made by these two men that so much of the mine’s history 
has been revealed. It was learned, for example, that the first per¬ 
son in Arizona to organise a search for the mine was a man named 
Simon Novinger, who hm heard of it in the late i86c«, while 
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ranching m CaUfomia. One day he was approached by an orphan 
white boy, whose parents had been killed by Indians in his infancy 
and whose captors, in the course of raising him, had passed him on 
from one tribe to an^er. Eventually, when their young prisoner 
was nearing the age of fourteen, Apaches in Arizona had allowed 
him to go free and he had been wandering about, homeless, ever 
since. 

The boy, who made himself useful about the Novinger ranch, 
was present when its owner received some gold nuggets in pay¬ 
ment of a sum of money owing to him, and the fact that the metal 
had a monetary value interested the youth greatly. He knew, he 
declared, of at least two places where there were plentiful auppHes 
of it—on a hillside and abo in the vidnity of a diatinctivu mountain 
peak, both of which locations he described in considerable detail, 
The youth then announced that he proposed to return to Arisona 
to obtain some of the gold for himself, and nothing would persuade 
him to change his mind. How he fared ie not known, for he was 
never heard of again. Novinger, meanwhile, convinced that the 
boy had been telling the truth, disposed of his ranch and, with half 
a dozen companions, set off in search of the gold-atudded moun¬ 
tainside. But although ho and hii usodttes found what they 
sought, the discovery availed them little: by the time they reached 
it, Rich Hill had already given up thouiani^ of dollars worth of its 
gold to members of the A. H. Peebles expedition who, led by the 
famed guide Pauline Weaver, son of a white father and a Cherokee 
mother, bad already stumbled upon its wealth. 

After this disappointment Novinger took up ranching again, 
though he did not forget the boy*a reference to the second source 
of gold, to be found in the vicinity of a distinctive peak. It was not 
until more than ten years later, however, that he and two of his 
former associates set out to locate this landmark, which they iden¬ 
tified as Sombrero Butte, in the Tonto Basin country. As luck 
would have it, the three men encountered strong opposition from 
the Apaches and, in the fighting which followed, Novinger acci¬ 
dentally shot himself in the leg, administering a fearful wound 
which brought the expedition to an abrupt end. 

Novinger's decision to make for Sombrero Butte was doubtless 
influenced by stories of the so-called Doc Thome Mine, sup¬ 
posedly located in rugged mounts country inhabited by actively 
hostile Indians who bred silver bullets at unwanted visitors. 
Rumour bad it that, while returning from a professional visit to 
the Apache stronghold, Dr. Abraham D. Thome had observed, in 
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the region of a hat*shaped butte, an area where the ground was 
covered with outsi2e gold and silver nuggets. Already, indeed, a 
party of adventurers had set out in search of the place and had sue* 
ceeded in making their way towards Sombrero Butte, though 
Indian reaction quickly persuaded them that It would be most un< 
wise to linger there. And when, two years later, a lone prospector 
had reported happening upon great riches within sight of a *butte 
that looked like a hat' a second expedition, led by no less a per¬ 
sonage than A, P. K. Stafford, the Territorial Governor, bad made 
a determined effort to locate the treasure. In the event, Stafford 
and hia coropaniona were unlucky, for in their travels, vainly under- 
uken, they actually encircled the spot where, five years later, a 
source of great wealth was revealed. This was at Globe, so named 
from a spherical boulder of almost pure silver which was found 
there, a find which led to the discovery of a rich vein of the 
metal. 

The story of the mythical Doc Thome Mine seems to have had 
its origin in a strange experience which befell Dr. Thorne in 1865. 
By many acts of kindness he had earned the gratitude of the 
Apaches living in the Verde Valley and when, in due course, he 
announced that he would shortly be leaving the district, his Indian 
friends let it be known that they wished to show their appreciation 
of all that ho had done for them. They proposed to take him to a 
place in the mountains where much gold lay on the ground—the 
only stipulation being that he must agree to make the journey 
blindfold. Accordingly, his eyes bandaged, Dr. Thorne set off on 
horseback with his guides from a camp on the northern bank of 
the Salt River. A stream (which could only have beep the Salt 
River itself) was crossed and, after riding for some hours, the party 
came to a halt. When the eye covering was removed the doctor 
beheld the promised gold at hii feet and, no sooner was it collected, 
than he was blindfolded again In preparation for the return journey 
-~but not before he had noted that he was in a canyon and that in 
the distance there was a distinctive mountain peak and a small 
structure, quadrangular in shape, which he took to be an ancient 
ruin. His only other clue to his whereabouts was a conviction that, 
on again reaching the river, he had on this occasion approached it 
from the east 

Significantly enough, when, some twenty years afterwards. Dr. 
Thorne led a group of men to the spot where he believed he had 
been taken by his Indian friends, he made, not for the Tonto Basin 
country, but for a canyon in the adjacent Superstition Mountains, 
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from which there could be seen a small stone structure—and a dis- 
tant landmark in the shape of a diatinedve peak known as Weaver's 
Needle. Dr. Thorne, however, at no time claimed that he knew the 
whereabouts of the L^t Dutchman Mine, and it may be accepted 
that the Indians led him, not to the mine itself, but to the place, or 
one of (he places, where ore taken from it had fallen to the ground 
after the attack on the mule train of the ill-faced Don Enrico 
Peralta expedition. 


in 

In time, the interest of Jim Bark and Sims Ely in the lose mine 
became so widely known that even complete strangers would come 
to them and volunteer odd items of information. In this and other 
ways a number of surprising facts came to light, not the least of 
which wu that prior to 1883, several people, accidentally and 
otherwise, appeared to have located without difficulty the mine 
which in later years so successfully defied all attempts to find 
for a very good reason, as will in due course be recounted. 

It waa in 1900 that Robert Bowen, a former superintendent of 
the Silver King Mine, told Ely about the two young ex-aoldiera 
who had discovered gold in the Superstition Mountains twenty 
years earlier, something of whose story he had already learned 
from Bark. The two youngsters, recently out of the Army, had 
arnved at Pinal (to-day a ghost town) from Fort McDowell, on 
foot, a journey remarlttble in that, instead of following the cir¬ 
cuitous Apache Trail, the established lowland route, they had 
taken a more direct course across the mountains. So difficult was 
some of the country which they encountered, however, chat at 
times the boys thought they would have Co turn back. And it was 
while they were making their way over a particularly rough region 
that they happened upon what was evidently an old mine. 

On the morning after reaching Pinal, the two new arrivals called 
at the office of Auon Mason, who managed both a local mill and 
the Silver King. The boys wanted work, and it chanced that 
Robert Bowen and Mason’s assistant (who afterwards substan¬ 
tiated Bowen’s story) were present at the interview. After telling 
of their discovery of the abandoned mine, the boys produced a 
quantity of ore which they said they had found there. That it was 
exceedingly rich in gold was at once apparent to Mason, and he 
advised them to mark tbeir find and so legalise their claim to it. 
Understandably excited at the prospects thua opened up to them 
and confident they would experience no difficulty in retracing 
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their stepSi the two would-be miners made immediate preparations 
to return to the mine. Their gold samples, meanwhUei realised 
more than $700, which sum waa paid to ^em in coin. Some of the 
money they spent on equipment and provisions, but they were 
carrying more than half of it with them when they set oS into the 
mountains. 

The boys were expected back at Pinal 'mthin ten days and when, 
a fortnight later, there was no sign of them, Mason instituted a 
aearch which eventually led to the finding of one of the missing 
youths. He had been shot dead, and the fact that his body had 
been stripped of its clothing suggested that Apaches had been re¬ 
sponsible for his murder. Subsequently, however, suspicion fell on 
a local saloon hand, who suddenly appeared to have too much 
money to spend. It was whispered that he hod followed his two 
intended victims to the mine and there killed and robbed them. 
An enquiry into the recent movements of the suspect was begun, 
but before his guilt or innocence could be determined, he hastily 
left town for parts unknown, the bearer of a physical defect which 
it would be almost impossible to disguise: a twisted foot. 

There was a strange sequel to this story fifteen yesrs later, un¬ 
expectedly provided by a stranger from Alaska who called upon 
Ely at his ofEce in Phoenix. He said his name wu Ernest Albert 
Ponknin and explained that he had been given Ely’s name and 
address after making enquiries locally about an old mine located 
somewhere in the Superstition Mountains. He was particularly 
interested in the whereabouts of a green spring, to be found several 
miles to the west of the old Silver King Mine. Ely conceded that 
he knew of such a spring which, at one time, had been covered by 
a greenish scum. At this Panknin produced s rough map, on which 
a curved line connecting the words ‘Phoenix’, ‘Florence’, ‘Silver 
King’ and ’Green Spring’ was drawn, and which maintained a 
westerly direction to an unmarked destination. Panknin explained 
that the continuation of the line was shown on a second piece of 
paper and that he had committed to memory precise instructions 
for locating the mine. Not a little interested, Ely learned that 
Panknin had obtained bis information from a man with whom he 
had become friendly while in Alaaka. For reasons which he had 
not explained, this ^end had declared that it was not possible for 
him to journey to Arizona bixnself and. when Panknin confinned 
that the fellow possessed a tinted foot, Ely believed that he knew 
why. 

Like others before him, however, Panknin found that, despite 
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the directions he had been given, he was not able to locate the 
mine. In the course of the next seven years, after much fruitless 
searching, be attempted to obtain additional information from his 
friend in Alaska, only to learn that he was in all probability dead. 
Despite this disappointment, Panknin still clung to the belief that 
he would some day find what he sought. But he failed to do $0 and, 
when he died in 1934, such knowledge as he possessed perished 
with him. 

Tantalisingiy enough, sliortly after listening to Bowen’s story of 
the accidental finding of the mine by the two yoxing aoldicra, Ely 
learned of yet another discoverer of the source of Waltz's gold, a 
prospector by the name of Joe Dcaring. Ely's informant in this 
instance was Daniel Brown, a saloon keeper, who described how, 
in the summer of 1881, Dearing had arrived at the Silver King 
Mine looking for work. While waiting for an opening, he took a 
temporary job with Brown, in the course of conversations with 
whom he confided thst on hearing of the find made by the two 
soldiers the year before, he hsd decided to look for the old mine 
himself. And he claimed to have found It—by reasoning that there 
was bound to be some kind of a trail leading to it, however faint. 
He added that he was now awaiting the arrival of his partner, at 
present prospecting in the Prescott area, before attempting to ex¬ 
ploit the diacovery. 

Dearing in due course obtained a job at tho Silver King, where 
he became sufficiently friendly with his shift boss, John Chewning, 
to show him a sample of ore which he had brought away with him 
from the old mine, though at the time he did not say where he had 
found it heu than a week later Dearing was dead—killed by a 
roof fall while at work. It was after this accident that Chewning 
learned from Daniel Brown the probable source of the sample of 
ore he had been shown and when, some yesrs later, the closing 
down of the Silver King left him free to do so, Chewning devoted 
the remainder of his dsys to searching for the mioe, in between 
working on a part-time basis for the Bark Ranch. But he did not 
succeed in bis truest. 

Neither, for that matter, did anyone else, including scores of 
other hopeful investigators, prominent siuong whom were Bark 
and Ely who, in sddition Co gathering all the Information they 
could about the lost mine, also made a determined and long- 
sustained attempt to find it, both in person and by proxy—on occa¬ 
sion they engaged experienced prospectors to search designated 
areas on their account. As a rule, however, the two partners under- 
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took these excursions themselves* thur headquarters being the 
conveniently placed Bark Ranch. Usually, the two men restricted 
their activities to wintertime or early spring, when water supplies 
and climatic conditions were at their best. It was then their custom 
to set off on horseback, accompanied by pack animals and an 
escorting cowhand, and head for a pre-arranged spot. Here, camp¬ 
ing equipment would be unloaded and the animals sent back with 
the escort, who would be instructed to return for them after a lopse 
of so many daya. 

These trips into the mountains were never aimleia. Bach was 
directed towards a particular area, deeded upon beforehand and, 
as time went on, the pair were able to conduct their search with an 
increasingly dear picture of exactly what it was that they were 
looking for. According to Reiney Petrssch and Helena Thomas, 
their friend Walts had told them that the mine was a funnel* 
thaped hole in the ground*^ wide, circular opening with aloping 
aidea, ringed by a series of shelves upon which stood timber 
structures, designed to assist the loaded ore carriers to clamber 
out of the pit. Walts also vouchsafed the information chat 
Enrico Peralca, the father of Don Miguel, had started to drive 
a tunnel into the hillside, below the rim of the pit, with the 
intention of striking the ore at a lower level. Neither Waltz 
nor Weiser had bothered with this tunnel, however, as the pit 
itself had yielded more than enough material of unbelievable 
richness. 

Walt^, moreover, had scoffed at the idea, voiced by one of his 
listeners, that there was a danger of the mine being found by some 
wandering cowboy. He was inaiatent thac the place would never be 
discovered by anyone on horseback. It could be approached only 
on foot, and it was located in a region so wild and rough thac a 
man could pass within a few hundred feet of it and not notice ic. 
He also mentioned that the route to the mine was by way of a 
large spring, to be found in one of the canyons. At lease three such 
springs, however, were known by Bark and Ely to have existed in 
the Superadtiona at the dme of Waltz's visits to the mine—La 
Barge Spring, Charlebols Spring and a ffowing spring at Marsh 
Valley, chough thia last had aubsequently been destroyed by an 
earthquake. 

The het that the mine was funnel-sbsped wss later confirmed by 
Daniel Brown who, in repeating Joe Dearing's conversadons with 
him, described the place in these terms. Dearing, It seemed, had 
found the pit partly filled with debris, presumably washed into it 
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heavy rains and he, too, had reported the existence of a tunnel, 
lower down the hillside. 

Added confinnation, if it were needed, was obtained by the two 
inveadgatora in 1910. While on a trip to the Arizona town of Hum* 
boldt. Bark heard mention of an aged Mexican woman who was 
reputed Co have visited the mine in her youth. With Ely he tracked 
her down to the adjoining mining camp of Big Bug and she proved 
to be a widow by the name of Maria Rabies. In response to the 
questions put to her, she related how, as a girl of fourteen, she had 
journeyed by mule from Sonora to a mine in the Superstition 
Mountains in the company of her sweetheart, Juan Gonzales. 
This Gonzales had earlier been to the place os one of Miguel 
Peralta’s peons and now he and a number of companions were 
making a private trip of their own—using thdr master's transport 
to steal his gold I 

To the beat of her recollection, the ore was brought up from a 
shaft containing many short ladders which stood on a series of 
terraces. The rock was carried up in sacks. It was then crushed 
and sieved, the gold separsting in the form of small particles, not 
unlike grains of wheat. After several days thus profitably em¬ 
ployed, the party made its way to New Mexico, where Maria and 
Goozalea were married. When the proceeds of the mine robbery 
were spent, Gonzales took to banditry and so met with a violent 
end. Hii widow had then married another suitor, one Jose Rabies, 
who had brought her to Big Bug. 

Bark and Ely had no reason to doubt the woman's story—in* 
deed, it tended to ccnfiffn all that they had learned from other 
sources. But it did raise once again a questior^ which had bothered 
them increasingly as time went on. If, as seemed evident, a sue* 
cession of people in days gone by had made their way to the mine 
without difficulty and others had happened upon it either by acci* 
dent or merely by looking for it, why, then, had later seakhers, 
including themselves, been unable to Bnd it? 

The answer to this puzzling question came in xqiz, thanks to a 
friendship which existed between an acquaintance of Bark's called 
George Scholey and an old Indian known as Apache Jack. One 
day, Scholey lugubriously complained to his friend about the need 
to work so hard for a living, whereupon the Indian, by whom the 
lamentation was taken more seriously than it was intended to be, 
suggested that his companion should find himself a mine, adding 
that a particularly rich specimen existed in the nearby mountains I 
As a result of this conversation, which Scholey duly r^orted 
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to Bark, a hunting trip was arranged for the two friends. But, after 
spending a fortnight in the wilda without there having been any 
further reference to the mine on the part of his taciturn com¬ 
panion, the impatient Scholey demanded to know where it was to 
be found. At the time the two men were in the vidnity of the sum¬ 
mit of Black Mountain and, by way of making reply, the Indian 
merely gave a wide sweep of his arm, which took in a substantial 
area of the surrounding countryside, induding Tortilla Mountain 
and Weaver's Needle. 

Later chat day Apache Jack became more talkative and, 
though he did not disclose the predse whereabouts of the mine, he 
gave Scholey an account of the Indian attack which had resulted in 
the wiping-out of the Peralta expedition more than forty years 
earlier, adding that, in view of the trouble caused by the existence 
of the gold pit, it was later dedded to discourage further viaiutions 
to it by filling it in. Accordingly, throughout the winter of i8Sx-2 
(or possibly that of 1883-3), the squaws had laboriously collected 
all the loose rocks in the neighbourhood and hurled them into the 
hole. The surface was then carefully smoothed over until no trace 
of the opening remained.... 


IV 

It wu in the middle 189CS that Bark and Ely began their long 
hunt for the Lost Dutchman Mine and, during the next twenty- 
five years, they methodically traversed, on foot, an area of some 
350 square miles. That they did not succeed in finding the mine 
prior to 1922 be attributed to the fact that, until then, they 
were blisafully unaware that it had been filled in. And that it con¬ 
tinued to elude them in the years which followed affords an elo¬ 
quent tribute to the thoroughness with which the task of e&dng 
it had been carried out 

But although the two partners failed in their mission, the de¬ 
tailed account of their investigations which Sims Ely pubUsbed in 
1954 offers an indispensable guide to all who would follow in their 
footsteps.* Certainly, from the evidence thus provided, there 

* Thi Lott Pidchnan Min* (Williura Morrow ted Co. Ice., Now York; Evro 
and Spotruwoeda Ltd.. Lendoii). Thia purporu to be • facnial acceuct, lod it 
may be aeoepKd e» lueh. The only apparent incoRtletenciai are to be found in 
an /ntrediMtory fifote, wherein it le aaeerted that the author of the book fint 
heard the atory of the oune from Jacob Wain in persoa. Sinu Ely hiotdf, how¬ 
ever, ixiakea no auch elaira ted, indeed, ofTere a conbidictioa la the aacood part* 
graph of Lapeer 9: 

For tr^ p^/ ^ tr^, hMKoer, totu retenWy eoU ufun 1 arriotd tn 
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would appoai to have been established beyond all reasonable doubt 
the ftct of the existence of the mine—the story of which, at the 
time their search began, was looked upon by many people as a 
pleasing but legendary tale. Again, it appears to have been estab¬ 
lished that the source of Waltz’s gold is in all probability located 
not far from the landmark known as Weaver’s Needle, in the 
Superstition Mountains, rather than in the vicinity of Sombrero 
Butte, in the ndghbouring Tonto Basin country, as Simon 
Novinger and others supposed. And there is also provided a 
record of the testimony of many persons who were associated, 
directly or indirectly, with the mine—evidence which contains not 
a few potentially valuable clues, among vyhich may be men* 
tioned the following: 


Heltna Thomas 

As a result of her conversations about the mine with Jacob 
Waltz, she and Reiney Petrasch hrst drove to First Water, on 
the northerly side of the Superstitions, and then set out on foot. 
Their instructions were to go over the mountain from a cow¬ 
house and down to a big spring. 

Robart Sown 

The two young soldiers stumbled upon the mine while making a 
short-cut across the mountains which lie between Fort McDowell 
and Finat When aaked by Aaron Mason if they were sure they 
could find their way back to the place where the gold had been 
found, the boys replied that it lay In a northerly direction from a 
sharp peak, mentdly identified by Mason as Weaver’s Needle. 
Arrangements for the return journey were made on the under¬ 
standing thst the distance from Pinal to the mine was not more than 
25 miles. 


Pfiur yeari had $9n« by ttna Wsita hod rtooeUi hit itertl, oM tho 
man /dntulf had hom dead ihrtt. 

The Introductory NoU would tUo have the reader believe that every men who 
be* set out to look for tbs lost mine since 180; hea met with a violent end. 

^ms BI7. for one. provides s refutation of this statemenc, for be Ions survived 
his Twenty-five adventurous years of wanderina emons the Su^rrtiUoo 
Mountains aod so. too, hive hundreds of other sear^en. It would appear to be 
a 6iet, however, chat during ih^ast fifty yean about a score of people have died 
while looking for the source of Waite’s gold, some of them ia mysterious drcuis* 
sUaoea. One of the most recent vtetima was Jamea A- Crevey, who had himself 
fiown into the mountains by helicopter in IM 7 < He wss later reported to be 
missing, and his hcadleas akderon was found b the following year. 
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John Cketming 

Joe Dcaring informed Chewnmg that there wa$ a catch in find¬ 
ing the mine: ‘You have to go through a hole.* 

Maria Rabks 

When uked to give an account of her journey to the mine, ahe 
apoke of going up a $ceep trail past a peak, wUch Bark and Ely 
recogniaed from her desoription as a route leading from the Bark 
valley by way of Miricr*a Needle. Thereafter, ahe and her com- 
paniona continued northwarda in the direction of La Barge Can¬ 
yon. A trio of peaka could bo aeen in the distance, the moat 
distant of the three being the one in the middle. Her queationera 
believed these peaks to be those marking the summit of a long arm 
which ertenda to the north-west from Tortilla Mountain. 

From this it is evident that the mine could be approached from 
at least two different directions—from the north as well as from 
the south. Admittedly, it is possible that some of the testimony, 
if not deliberately intended to mislead, may have been wrongly 
interpreted by those to whom it wu repeated. But it would be 
flouting the laws of probability to suppose that this could apply to 
the whole of the informadon, or even to the greater part of it, 
coming, as it did, from so many different sources. And while it is 
true that none of the indications, taken by Itself, provides the 
answer to the problem of the exact whereabouts of the mine, con¬ 
sidered collectively they may well point the way to some discerning 
investigator of the future. 

In the meantime, by no means all the evidence is of a purely 
verbal nature, for more than one map has appeared on the scene, ^ 
only fieetingly. The drawing poseeased by Panknln may be dis¬ 
missed as being of dubious value, if only because it failed to lead 
its owner to the gold. But, several years before the arrival of the 
stranger from Alaska, there was revealed the existence of a docu¬ 
ment which promised to be of the utmost value to thoae engaged in 
the search: the piece of inscribed rawhide which had been en¬ 
trusted to his rescuer by the dying Weiser. 

It was not until 1911 that Bark and Ely learned of the existence 
of this map. Previously, their knowledge, for the most part 
acquired through Bark's early talks with Reiney Petrasch and as a 
result of the many conversations both of them had with Helena 
Thomas, mainly concerned Jacob Walts. Bark, indduitally, had 
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met Waltz, who died believing that Weiaer had been killed by 
Apaches (as indeed he had), but without knowing that hU mortally 
wounded partner had lived long enough to tell hia stoty to Dr. 
Walker. This fact did not come to light until forty years later, 
when it was made known to Ely by Thomas F. Weedin, then 
Editor of the Florence Bladi. At this time Ely was a newspaper 
man himself, end Weedin's call at hia office was for the purpose of 
enlisting the support of & fellow journalist in a forthcoming 
political campaign. 



Fio. 7. Contour map of the Superstition Mcuntaine, Arisons, showing 
the location of the Bark Ranw and Weaver's Needle. (Based on the 
Ahaona, Florence Ouadnngle, Geological Survey of the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior.) 

Weedin, it transpired, had known Dr. Walker well and had fre¬ 
quently visited him at his house on the Pima reservation. One dey 
the conversation somehow turned to the subject of mines and, 
during it, the doctor went to a locked drawer, from which he pro¬ 
duced a Eat package. This he opened to reveal a piece of rawhide, 
on which was drawn a map, and he then recounted the story of his 
meeting with Jacob Weiser. From the fact that. In the course of 
ten years he had made no attempt to investigate the dying man’s 
claim that the map would lead him to a plentiEil supply of gold, it 
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was evident that Dr. Walker bad no particular interest in the 
matter, and this was confirmed when he declined Weedin*B sug* 
gestion that the two of them ahould engage in a search for the mine. 
However^ he had readily agreed to his friend borrowing the map in 
order to make a copy of it, and Ely was electrified to hear Weedin 
say that the tracing was atill somewhere among his papers at home 
and that his listener was welcome to a sight of it. 

But a fortnight or so later the expectant Ely received a note from 
Weedin saying that a prcliminory search had failed to produce his 
copy of the map. He added ^at his wife had suggested that 
poaiibly he had given the drawing to some prospector or other and 
then forgotten the incident, but he was certain that this was not 
the case, and promised to have another look for the document. In 
the event, it was not found, and Ely subsequently learned from 
Weedin’s daughter the probable reason why. It was her firm con* 
viction that, in order to prevent her father from risking his life by 
venturing into what, at the time, waa dangerous Apache country, 
her mother had secretly destroyed the missing tracing. 

As for the original of the map, this, too, had vanished. Not long 
after hia encounter with Weiser, Dr. Walker entered into what 
some of the more orthodox of his neighbours regarded as a state of 
unholy matrimony by marrying an Indian girl in accordance with 
eribel rites. His wife later died, though not before presenting him 
with a daughter, Juana, and when Dr. Walker followed the girl’s 
mother to the grave (in the 1890s) he was found to have died with* 
out making a valid will. A probate court awarded hia con¬ 
siderable estate to Juana, but the decision was contested by mem¬ 
bers of the Walker family, to such effect that the ruling was re¬ 
versed, on the grounds that the marriage waa invalid and the 
daughter Illegitimate. And tn the course of this uncharitable 
wrangling the predous rawhide map disappeared without trace. 

But all was not lost, if the recollections of Thomas Weedin 
could be relied upon, for he professed to remember following the 
course of a line on the map which ran from the Mexican border to 
Tucson, whereafter it continued northwards until the Gila River 
was reached, which waterway it crossed at the wdUknown Two 
Buttes (North and South), between which the river flows. The 
line then bore leftwards (t.a., in a north-westerly direction) until It 
ran into a valley which led to the Supershdon Mountains and there 
entered a canyon vriiich drained to die north-west and into a river. 
The way into the mountains Weedin identified as the Bark Valley 
(the obvious approach for anyone coming from the south), the 
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route to the canyoo he considered to be the trail running past 
Minerva Needle, while the river could not be other than the Salt, 
formed by a union of the Black and White Rivers in the Mogollen 
Mountains and itself a tributary of the Gila River. As for the line, 
this came to an end, not in the canyon aforementioned, but in a sub¬ 
sidiary ravine which branched into the main gorge from the east. 

Despite their extensive knowledge of the mountains, Bark and 
Ely were not able to identify the two canyons concerned. They 
also failed, it would seem, to pursue the matter to the extent of 
journeying to Mexico in the expectation that other copies of the map 
relating to the family mine would still be held by one or more of 
the Peralta descendants. One such document, however, was sub¬ 
sequently presented by Mexican friends to a Dr. Erwin C. Ruth, 
an American veterinarian in government employ, who bad occasion 
to cross the border on official business in 1913 or thereabouts. 

The matter was ultimately followed up by Adolph Ruth, the 
recipient's father who, in 1931, drove from Washington to 
Arirona. In response to enquiries made locally he was directed to 
the Bark Ranch, which had been acquired by W. A. Barkley. In 
the presence of the owner and of several other men who were either 
employees or prospectors, Ruth spoke openly about his plans, 
making no secret of his being the possessor of a map, provided by 
a Peralu relative, which purported to show the location of the old 
family mine. He aaked to be guided to a diatinctive peak (at once 
identified from his description as Weaver’s Needle) and, as 
Barkley had other work to attend to, the prospectors saw the visitor 
safely into the mountains, leaving him camped beside a water- 
hole ioi West Boulder Canyon, less than 2 miles from hia stipulated 
landmark. 

Apart from his murderer, they were the last people known to 
have seen Ruth alive and, thanks to the wild nature of the sur¬ 
rounding terrain, it was six months before the fate of the iniaaing 
man could be ascertained. Hia skull, exhibiting two bullet holes 
and idendhed by the victim’s dentist, was first found. Subse¬ 
quent search brought to light the rest of the skeleton, together with 
clothes and other belongings. There was no sign of the map, but a 
notebook contained some writing. It read: 

It ties taitfan an imaginary dreU xvhase diameier it net more than 
five milet, and tukote centre is marked by the Weaver Needle, about 
2,500 feet high—among a cordon of lesser peaks and motsntamous 
masses of basaltic rock. 
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The first gorge on the souiJt side from the nest end of the range — 
they found a momemenia! trail iMch led them northnard over a 
lofty ridge, thence donroard past Sombrero Butte, into a long 
canyon running north, and finalfy to a tributary carbon very deep 
and ro^ and densely soooded mth a continuous ihichet of scnih 
oah. 

Vent, tddi, vid. 

The enigmiDc niture of these direcdoiu, with their refereoce to 
both Weaver's Needle sod Sombrero Butte» may be gathered 
from the fict that they appeared to coov^ oothing to Sims Ely. 
No leas puazling is the question of the signiitcance of the con¬ 
cluding Latin phrase, 'I came, I saw, I conquered.* la it to be sup¬ 
posed from this that, before he met his death, Adolph Ruth bad 
discovered the long-lost source of the Peralta goldP If so, will his 
perplexing instructions, if bterpreted aright, lead others to it f And 
is the secret, meanwhile, in the possesaioo of the Idller^ 
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DIAMONDS BY THE TON 

Proposition: That in Africa^ xmtold wtalth <aoaiU tht 
discoverer cf the source oj the alluvial diamonds streun 
along the beds of ancient rivers and seas. 

I 

More than ibc hundred yem ago Marco Polo described a remote 
valley* ita floor tantalisingly bestrewn with an abundance of 
diamonds, which could not be closely approached because of high 
and predpitous cliffs which enclosed it on al! aides. Not to be out' 
done, however, the people thereabouts had evolved an ingenious 
method of acquiring some of the riches which lay so invitingly out 
of their reach. Over the cliff edge they hurled large pieces of fresh 
meat, in pursuit of which delicacy a number of white eagles were 
wont to swoop. And, no sooner was one of the birds seen to emerge 
from the chasm with some of the bait in its dutches, than look' 
outa would so alarm it with their shouts whenever it essayed to 
settle that it would ultimately let fall its intended meal, and ao per¬ 
mit the watchers to retrieve any diamonds which had attached 
themselves to it 

This extravagant tale, which bears a remarkable resemblance to 
the account of the second of the maritime adventures of one Sin- 
bad the Sailor (minus, it is true, such aoological improbabilities as 
the fabulous roc and the outsize serpents capable of swallowing 
elephants), serves to illustrate the lengths to which men have long 
been prepared to go, at any rate in the popular imagination, in 
order to acquire wealth in one of its most concentrated forms. And 
although diamond of the highest grade, weight for weight, to-day 
commands a price which is several times lower than that of the 
finest quality emerald (a much rarer mineral), as a precious stone 
it nevertheless stands apart. Not only is diamond the hardest 
substance known, thereby exhibiting to a superlative degree the 
requirement that a jewel should be capable of being worn without 
deterioration, but it is the only gem which is composed of a single 
element. Whereas ruby and sapphire, for example, consist easen- 
tially of a coburlesa compound of aluminium and oxygen (corun- 
dum, 01 alumina) and owe the distinctive coloration for which 
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they are so highly prbed to coQtamioative traces of various 
meuUic oxides^ diamond is ^ply crystallised carbon and is 
valued in accordance with the extent to which it approaches that 
standard of unblemished whiteness which betokens a complete 
absence of impurities. Moreover, thanks to the work of A. V. L. 
Yerneuil and of other investigatora before him , such as M. A. A. 
Gaudin, S. C. DevilJe and H. Caron, gem corundum, If any¬ 
thing superior in quality to the natural pr^uct, is now made ard- 
ficiaJly by the ton, whereas all attempts to create synthetic dia- 
mont^ of gem proportions have so far jailed. 

Until the 17th century the composition of the diamond was un¬ 
known and the scone was generally held to be incombustible. 
This widespread belief was in due course disproved by the 
Florentine Academicians, who (at the expense of the obliging 
Tuscan Duke Coatmo) succeeded in showing that the stone could 
be made to bum. Tht French chemist, A. L. Lavoisier, then 
demonstrated that the product of combustion was caibon dioxide 
and, later, Smithson Tennant proved that diamond could not be 
other than an allotropic modification of commonplace carbon. 
Even ao, the artificial production of diamonds tuned out to be un¬ 
expectedly difiicult. 

Usually, an element can be obtained in crystalline form either by 
slowly cooling it when in the molten state or by deposition from 
solution. Carbon, however, normally voladUaea without melting 
when it is heated, though it can be made to liquefy under suitable 
pressures. But the liquid, alas, b inconsiderate enough to solidify, 
not to diamond, but to yet another allotropic modification^ 
graphite. Nor b carbon affected by ordinary solvents, though it 
dissolves appreciably in molten iron and, in 1894, Henri Mobsan 
conducted a now famous experiment Id which be attempted to 
utilise thb property. A piece of coc&paratively pure iron was 
packed with sugar charcoal in a carbon cnidble and the mixture 
heated between the poles of an electric arc. At a temperature of 
4,000 degrees Centigrade, when the iron was volatiliaing in clouds, 
the crucible and its contents w ere suddenly cooled by being 
plunged into molten lead. Enormous pressures were thus gener¬ 
ated within the of iron, from which it was anticipated that the 

dissolved carbon would separate in crystalline form, i.e., as 
diamond. The ^laim that microscopic carbon crystals were in ftict 
obtained, though accepted for many years, has since been ques¬ 
tioned. It has been suggested that what the experimenter actually 
produced was merely a coUection of carbides. 
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In Scotland, J. B, Hannay had earlier adopted a somewhat 
diffvent approach to the problem. He sealed paraHin, bone oil 
and metallic lithium in iron tubes and then subjected the mixture 
to a dull red-heat. The process was not without its dangers, but, 
In the tubes which did not burst, a reaction developed whereby the 
hydrogen content of the oils combined with the lithium, leaving 
the carbon free to crystallise under great pressure. There has since 
been much controversy as to whether or not Hannay succeeded in 
his aims, and the question still remains a matter of dispute. In the 
meantime, the General Electric Company of America announced 
in 1955 that, after prolonged experimentation, their efforts to pro¬ 
duce man-made diamonds had been auccessful. By means of a 
process Involving high temperature and super pressure, minute 
crystals were produced which X*ray, hardness and other teats had 
unquestionably shown to be diamonds. The largest of the crystals 
measured one-sixteenth of an Inch In its longest dimension and, 
though they gave promise of being industrially useful {t.g., for 
coating grilling wheeli), it will be dear that the mass production 
of gem itonei in the laboratory, let alone in the factory, is still far 
from having been achieved.* 

A full appredation of the unusual qualities of the diamond be- 
longs to comparatively modern times. Louie vsn Berguen, a 
citizen of Bruges, is credited mth having discovered the art of 
shaping and polishing diamonds in 1475 or thereabouts, but (t was 
not until the beginning of the 17th century that the Venetian, Vin¬ 
cenzo Peruzzi, devised the aptly termed brilliant cut, whereby the 
lire and beauty of the stone were at last revealed. This cut, also 
associated with the name of Cardinal Mazarin, resembles a double 
pyramid, the upper half of which is truncated so as to form a table 
surrounded by smaller facets. The single-cut brilliant has a 
square table and thirty-dght facets, and the double-cut an oc¬ 
tagonal table and fifty-eight facets. In the modem so-called cutting 
process there are at least four stages in the conversion of a rough 
stone into a gem-^Ieaving, sawing, shaping and polishing. 

* la (a t leriu of quMtioao, J. T. Elovich, of Che Meltlluraieal 

Product* DeoartrMnt of the Genent Electiic Company in DectoU, obligingly 
replied ufoAom (private comnuaieeCtoa, 31 March, 1959): 

J, ga iavt W produced gem rimer. 

a, Ne—M do nol e»nd^U pwiucvtg gtm sums m fiffiatsrs. 

3. Ne Atasb oj ew proditetk/n pruust m awnUAUfpr psAHtotion. 

It he* aiaee beeo annouAced by De Been Cortsolidited Mine* (bat tbe pnaduc- 
tion of avTrthetic diamonds (likewise in the form of an abruive grit) hi« ilio been 
achievea by raembere of • te&ra working at the Adioxant Research X^bontory io 
Jobuuiaeburg. 
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But, before this development took place, the diamond had long 
been prized for its rarity and its permanence, if not for its appear¬ 
ance. As to this, although the simplest form of a diamond crystal 
is an octahedron, complex modifications often give rise to a multi- 
pUdty of tiny faces which give it a diatmctly rounded appearance. 
Also characteristic ia a surface lustre, while the stones frequently 
have a peculiar greasy appearance, though on occasion they are 
both clear and transparent. In either case, the czystals are usually 
quite small, their weight, on average, being considerably less than 
one-hundredth part of an ounce. But outsise specimens are occa¬ 
sionally encountered, the largest yet found being the Cullinan, re¬ 
covered from the Premier Mine, in the Transvaal. It measured 
4 inches by 2^ inches by z inches and weighed about pounds 1 

From the evidence presented by a large cleavage surface, it 
appeared that the Cullinan was but part of an even bigger stone 
and, ever since its discovery in 1905, rumours have been circulat¬ 
ing about the fate of the missing piece, all baaed on the assumption 
that it was somehow smuggled out of the mine. According to one 
account, it was stolen by a native named Johannes Paulus, where¬ 
after it turned up in the possession of a resident of Louis Trichard, 
who is said to have hammered a piece off the stone (reputedly 
worth 000,0001) and presented it to his landlady in lieu of renti 
No less colourful is the story of the farmer from Pretoria, who 
learned that a native possessor of the diamot)d was prepared to sell 
it for in gold coin. The indigent, but resourceful, farmer 

filled a bag with lead washers, placed some sovereigns on top of 
them and went to keep his appointment. But the deception was 
discovered, whereupon the vendor vanished, taking the stone vrith 
him, and it was last heard of in zpaB, when its reported owner was 
one Andries Molife, a dark-skinned citizen of Krugersdorp. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that there is no evidence to 
substantiate any of these highly improbable tales. Careful ex¬ 
amination of the Cullinan atone, moreover, suggested that the 
cleavage may have occurred as long as half a million years ago, in 
which event the missing portion was likely to be represented by a 
multitude of small pieces, having regard to the fact that mined (as 
opposed to water-worn) diamonds sometimes explode on being 
released from the depths of the earth, evidence of enormous 
stresses within. 

Despite an often dull and uninteresting appearance, to those 
who have handled uncut diamonds, the atones are unmistakable, 
and there is reason to believe that they were in all probability first 
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discovered In Central India several thousand years ago. Here, 
ancient workings were later established in the neighbourhood of the 
Kistna, Pennar and Godavari Kivers, where a now ruined city, not 
far fnuQ Hyderabad, became the industry's recognised trading 
centre and its name—Golconda—synonymous with illimitable 
wealth. 

Some of the most famous of the Indian stones were among the 
treasures plundered by the Persian leader, Nadir Shah, when he 
Backed Delhi in 2739, including the Koh'i-noor (which thereafter 
passed through many hands until it finally reached those of Queen 
Victoria), the Orlof (said originally to have been one of the eyes of 
a Hindu idol) and the Great Mogul (which was seen by J. B. 
Tavernier at the court of the Indian Emperor Aurangzeb in 2666 
and has since vanished without trace). Another outsize stone 
observed by the Frenchman, which has likewise disappeared, ia 
that known at the Great Table, while the Shah diamond has a 
rlain^ to fame as the bauble which waa handed over to Czar 
NicoUs I by Prince IChosrau of Persia aa compensation for the 
murder of a Russian ambassador. No less bloodthirsty is the 
history of the Sancy diamond, so-called after Nicolas Harley de 
Sancy, a Huguenot nobleman into whose posieuion it ultimately 
came. At the request, it is said, of Henry III of France, the stone 
was despatched to Switzerland as a pledge for the payment of a 
body of mercenaries. But the messenger was set upon en r&utt, 
though he managed to swallow the gem before he died, aa its joyful 
owner discovered when, on the off chance, he ordered his faithful 
servant’s stomach to be slit open... . 

It has been suggested that the diamond waa introduced into 
Europe by Alexander the Great on his return from his invasion of 
India in 327 B.C. and that from Greece the stone made its way to 
Rome, where it found use, not so much as an ornament aa an en¬ 
graving too!. According to Pliny the Elder, it was also highly 
esteemed for :ta supposed ability to render all poisons harmless, to 
drive away madness, to disperse night spirits, to ward off evil 
dreams and to protect the imbiber of wine or water into which it 
had been dipped from apoplexy, jaundice and gout. It also 
achieved a more lasring renown aa the pieira Mia reconcUumoney as 
the peacemaker between husband and wife. But the real magic of 
the stone—that diamond would cut diamond—was not discovered 
until the 25th century, and this revelation, coupled with the stories 
subsequently related by Tavernier and other travellers returned 
from the East, of the msgniiicent diamonds owned by Oriental 
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potentates, led to a gradual appreciation of the gem’s aesthetic 
qualities and to a desire among those of wealth and position to 
possess it. 

At the beginning of the iSth century India was soil the sole pro¬ 
vider of the world’s diamonds and, as her supplies were then show¬ 
ing signs of exhaustion, the gem remained rare and costly. But in 
171 r, what were to prove to be immensely rich fields were found 
at Tejuco (now Diamantia) in the State of Minas Geraes, Brazil-- 
some of the local inhabitants had actually been using the stones as 
counters in their cord games I The area waa forthwith declared a 
royal monopoly (on behalf of Portugal’s profligate King, John V) 
and, up till 1772, more than one and a half million stones are known 
to have been mined. But as there was at first no check on produc* 
tion and considerable digging, illicit and otherwise, waa done out* 
aide the royal preserve, not to mention much smuggling of stones 
from within it, the total number of diamonds which were ex¬ 
tracted during the colonial period will never be known. 

So great was the Brazilian output, however, that not only did it 
bring ruination to the Indian mineSi but a world^wide depreciation 
of diamond values was threatened—a menace which hangs over the 
industry still, and one which was encountered then, as it continues 
to be averted now, by stringent measures designed to check over* 
production. 


II 

Brazil enjoyed a near monopoly as the world’s supplier of 
diamonds until after 1866, in which year, in the Hopetown district 
of South Africa, a farmer named Schalk van Niekerk chanced to 
admire a pebble which aome children had been using as a play¬ 
thing. The stone had been found on the De Kaik farm of Daniel 
Jacobs by his fifteen-year old son, Erasmus, whose mother made 
van Niekerk a present of it 

Although the existence of diamonds in South Africa had been 
asserted long before this on a number of occasions (according to 
F. Boyle,^* the words ’Here lie diamonds’ are to be seen scrawled 
across the territory of what is now GnquaJand West on a mission 
map of 1750), leading geologista had for years expressed the 
opinion that Africa could be expected to provide little in the way 
of such gems, it being argued in support of this view that the con- 
ditions there difiered so widely from those which existed in India 
and Brazil. Nevertheless, the stone so lightly bestowed upon van 
Niekerk, who disposed of it through a trader named Jack O’Reilly, 
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fTovtd to be A diamond of *0 carats,* and it was promptly pur¬ 
chased by Sir Philip Wodehouae, Governor of the Cape, for ^£500 1 
But the story that the two benehdaries at once gave half of this 
sum to the Jacobs faimly, though it subsequently found its way 
into print, has since been authoritatively denied. According to a 
statemeni recently publiciaed by Eric Rosenthal,in 1932 
Erasmus Stcphanus Jacobs, then eighty-one years old, signed an 
official declaration, duly witnessed by the Town Clerk of Kim¬ 
berley, to the effect that neither he nor any other member of his 
ftinuiy hod received so much as a farthing from either of the two 
men. 

Van Niekerk, meanwhile, his appetite whetted by the success of 
this first transaction, searched for, and eventually obtained, an even 
larger stone, for which he paid its native owner the equivalent of 
horse, zo oxen and 500 aheep. This new acquisition 
proved to be a diamond of more than So carats, which was promptly 
sold for j£ii,aoo. After cutting, the stone was bought by the Earl 
of Dudley for £i$,ooo, since when it has achieved renown as the 
Star of South Sirica. 

As a result of these staitUng discoveries, a full-scale diamond 
rush developed, and soon more than 10,000 prospectors of all 
nationalities had eaubliahed themselves along both banks of the 
Vaal River. Harry Emanuel, of a London diamond firm, sent out 
J. R. Gregory, a profeaiionsl geologist, to report on the situation. 
Gregory examined the surrounding veldt, found that it was not 
diamondiferous, suggested that the few stones which had been 
found had reached the locality in the crops of wandering ostriches, 
and thereby deprived his sponsor of the chance of making a for¬ 
tune. For within a year an abundance of fine stonea was found at 
Klipdrift (modem Barkly West) and elsewhere. 

Titus far, the African discoveries, though surprising enough 


* The uns carat le derived froin the locuft or Ctmb troe (Ctra/cme SiU^uc). 
the eeede of vhich ere remArkiSlv eofutint in eiie uid wen fenneriy lued m i 
weight the dummd mrchinte of Indio. Eleewhere, (h« vahio of (he ctrot 
hoe vixied grettly, not only from place to place but aleo ftom time to tine. At 
tha moating of the International Committee of Weighta and Meaaurea which wa* 
held in Paha in 190? a Metric Cent waa adopted, equal to one-fifth of a gnm, 
i.«., aoc miUigrama—though tha indeaohbable confUaion to be fbuad among 
ipth-oeatiiry and earlier records of eourae remaioa. 

At a miner of interest, it may be noted in paning that the value of a s-cant 
diamond ia not twice that of a i-carat apednuo of comparable quaLty. From 
t?co oQwarda, value waa for more thao a century baaed on the tguarg of the 
weight, ao that the worth of a a-oartt atone waa eatimated to be four tlmea that 
of one half aa heavy. Thia mode of reckonins haa aince been coniiderably modi¬ 
fied, lod uouauaUy large ateriM now tend to oe priced in terma of what they will 
fetch. 



The Willianvon Diamond Mine at Mwadui, Tan£:anyikn Tcmlory 





Oum scono from the bcrachcrr of South West AtncH 
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according to the geology of the day, bad at least not run counter to 
the long-establiehed belief chat diamonds were to be found only as 
alluvial deposits among the gravels of river beds. But even this 
cherished notion was soon to be upset. In 1870 Jtap de Klerk, 
foreman of the widow, Jacobs Visser, found a diamond on her farm, 
Jagersfontein. situated 200 miles to the south of the Vaal, where* 
upon some of the less successful of the diggers also began to try 
their luck away from the river. A succession of so*caUed dry dig* 
gings was in this way established on other nearby farms^Du Toit*s 
Pan (Duitoitspan), Bulfontein, Vooruitzight (the property of the 
brothers Johannes Nicolas and Diederick Ainoldus de Beer) and 
Colcsburg Kopje, better known as Kimberley, in commemoration 
of the then British Colonial Secretary. 

These unprecedented discoveries were all made vnehin a few 
miles of one another, and in each case the diamondiferous earth 
was confined to the area of a shallow depression or pan, either sp* 
proximately circular or roughly oval in shape and some 20^300 
yards across. Stranger still, as the work of excavation proceeded, it 
became evident that the varioua depreasions marked the moutht of 
vertical tubes or pipea, wherein seemingly inexhaustible supplies of 
diamonds were to be found in depth! 

This, as may be imagined, came as a heart-rending discovery to 
those landowners who had disposed of their holdings for sums 
which, though seemingly remunerative enough at the time, ap* 
peared trivial indeed in the light of subsequent events. Thus the 
de Beer brothers, who had purchased tbdr farm from the Orange 
Free State Government for ^50, had no misgivings about selling it 
to a Port Elisabeth syndicate for ,£d,ooo. Similarly, Adriaan van 
Wyk, who had paid merely a nominal sum for the farm of Du Tolt, 
hastened to dispose of it, after finding several small diamonds in 
the mud with which the homestead was plastered, for the highly 
inflated figure of ^(^2,500. Such was the enormous price paid for 
the Dutoitapan Mine, which property, following a period of sen¬ 
sationally profitable working, and a^r being closed down for a 
number <i years, was recently re-opened to yield more than 
^,000,000 worth of diamonds in 1950 alone I 

No less spectacular is the history of the ^mous Kimberley Mine. 
It waa discovered in July, 1871, by Fleetwood Rawstome and 
covered aome 38 acres—an area roughly drcular in shape, with a 
circumference of nearly a mile. In the early days more than 1,500 
individual claims cluttered the site, eac^ measuring 30 X 30 
Dutch feet (about 32 x 31 English feet). It was traversed by a 
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Fig. 8. Seeoon of the TolcanJc pipe 4t Kimberley, the blu^ground fUling 
of which hu yielded eome 5 tone of diemonde. Because of the danget 
from felling rocks* open-ceat methods had to be sbandcned sc s depth 
of I *200 feet. The sdjecent shaft descends to a depth of some 3,600 feet. 
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dozen or so roadways, running from east to west and, as the inter- 
vening earth was dug out, differences in adjacent levels arose, so 
that conditions became chaotic and dangerous. Ultimately and in¬ 
evitably, there came about an amalgamation of the many con¬ 
flicting interests but, even so, open-cast methods had to be 
abandoned at a depth of 1,200 feet because of the ever-increasing 
risks from falling rock. Work was then continued from an ad¬ 
jacent shaft for another 2400 feet or so, making some 3,600 feet in 
all. From this stupendous excavation, the biggest man-made hole 
in the world, more than 20,000,000 tons of filling were removed, 
from which about 3 tons of diamonds were extracted. 

The finding of diamond in circumstances so unusual and in 
quantities $0 unprecedented led to a rapid revision of existing 
ideas concerning the mode of formation of the mineral and of the 
manner in which it had come to be distributed on the surface of the 
earth. Tlic ancients had firmly believed that the white stones so 
conveniently to be found in the shallows of Indian rivers had 
actually been formed in situ and that a new crop of mature gems 
might reasonably be expected to make an appearance every twenty 
years or so. Nineteenth-century geologists, while not so readily 
subscribing to this hopeful expectation, nevertheless inclined to 
the view that diamonds, being composed entirely of carbon, were of 
vegetable origin and deposited from water holding certain organic 
compounds in solution. But, in this event, how was their presence 
in the unplumbed depths of the Kimberley and other African pipes 
to be explained? 

Examination of the material which filled these tubular fissures 
disclosed that, Immediately below the loose surface deposit, the 
ground was of a yellowish colour and fairly easy to work. At a 
depth of 50 feet or so, however, the earth assumed a bluish tinge 
and exhibited a rock-hard consistency. Thanks to the widespread 
belief that rivers were the source of diamonds, it was at first sup¬ 
posed that the gems had been deposited in these unusual cavities by 
the action of streams which had long since vanished. And it was 
also mistakenly believed that, when the yellow earth came to an 
end, so would the supply of precious scones. 

Some diggers, on reaching the blue ground, cunningly covered 
up rbift tell-tale indication with a layer of the yellow material and 
then disposed of what they imagined to be their worthless holdings 
to unsuapecting newcomers. It was not the rogues, however, but 
their intended vicrims, who benefited from the deception for, in 
1876, a conclusion of the utmost importance was reached by Dr. 
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W. Guyboft Atherstone, cf Grahainsto%wi. He reasoned that, since 
the yellow ground was clearly not alluvial, it must be volcanic, in 
which event the diamonds it contained must have come from the 
depths of the earth. But if this were so, the blue ground should 
also contain carbon ciystals—as indeed proved to be the case. The 
so-called yellow ground was, in fact, merely blue ground which 
had become friable through oxidation I 

The distinctive blue ground, a volcanic tuff to which the name 
Kimberlite has been given, proved to be a fragmented rock con¬ 
taining such nurverals as mica, garnet, corundum—and diamond. 
In the richest parts of the Kimberley Mine the last-named was 
present to the extent of one part in two millions, though the overall 
yield was appreciably less, while the average figure for South 
African mines generally is as low as one part in thirty-five millions. 
A common origin has been ascribed to all these Kimberlite-con¬ 
taining fissures, in that it is believed they have resulted from the 
sudden generation of tremendous steam pressures deep under¬ 
ground. This led to the punching of escape vents through the 
intervening terrain and to the qection of material from the bowels 
of the earth—a phenomenon which, there is evidence to suggest, 
occurred during the Upper Cretaceous period. The supposition 
thus is that in days long gone by, before the existence of the pipes 
was known or even suspected, diamonds bad been found among the 
river gravels of the world because, at some time or other during the 
past rixty or more million years, rushing waters had passed over the 
mouths of a number of these vents and carried away the topmost 
layers of their contents. 

Early supporters of the revolutionary theory that the diamond 
was of igneous origin were not alow to perceive its wider implica¬ 
tions. With due reservations (of which more anon) a river such as 
the Vaal, if followed upstream, should point the way to the loca¬ 
tion of the volcanic pipe which was the source, or one of the 
sources, of the diamonds whidi now bestrewed its bed. And, on 
the other hand, if followed downstream it might be expected to 
lead to considerable accumulations of gem stones which had piled 
up at strategic places in the course of the years. 

An early attempt to demonstrate the worth of such ideas was 
made by Fabian Cox, a Rand engineer. He subscribed to the 
notion that a particularly deep hole in the Vaal Fiver bed ought to 
be a likely spot in which to find diamonds, on the theory that any 
stones washed into auch a cavity would settle Co the bottom of It and 
there tend to remain. To put the matter to the test, the site of a 
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70-foot deep underwater chasm was located and a large and 
specially constructed caisson was manoeuvred into position over it. 
Disappointingly, few diamonds were recovered, however, and in 
the end the caisson was accidentally lost, whereupon the project 
was abandoned. 

As for the su^estion that rich diamond £elda awaited a dU' 
coverer much hrther downstream, this turned out to be a belief 
which it was ^r easier to entertain than to prove. The Vaal is one 
of the two chief tributaries of the Orange Kiver, and its watera 
mingle with those of the parent stream at Mazelsfontein, located 
at a point almost equi<diatant from the two widely separated 
diamondiferous areas of Barkly West (on the Vasl) and Kopetown 
(on the Orange). But beyond Mazelsfontein increasingly sterile 
country is encountered, until there is reached the wild and inhos¬ 
pitable region of the Augh rabies Falls, discovered by George 
Thompson in 3 $24. At this remote and desolate spot the waters of 
the mile-wide Orange River enter a narrow channel, self-worn in 
the surrounding granite and, thus confined, hurl themselves with 
enormous velocity over a precipice, cascading and falling for more 
than 600 feet into an abyss, there to become lost for the next 7 
miles in a succession of gloomy canyons. 

For many years men searched in this wild and desolate region, 
espedally among the n^gbbouring Noup Hills below the Falls, for 
a rumoured valley, said to be overflowing with diamonds and re* 
ferred to by the nomads of the adjacent Kalahari Desert as the 
‘Place of the Great Glitter*. According to H. A. Bryden,’" at least 
one white man is supposed to have been tbeie, an English pros¬ 
pector who was taken to it in the 1S70S by his Bushman guide. To 
reach the place, so one of the several versions of the story goes, the 
two men £rst entered a forbidding mountain range, making th^ 
way northwards until further progress was barred by a high cli 5 . 
Here, however, a river Bowed into a cave and, under the Bush¬ 
man’s direction, rafts were constructed on which they floated into 
the bat-iniested blackness ahead. Water snakes, too, were there to 
dispute th^ passage until, after a long and hazardous journey, a 
point of light in the distance and the muffled roar of falling water 
aignalled that the time had come to disembark. Now on foot, they 
crept to the cave’s other mouth, located high up the steep walls of a 
valley, and beheld the waters of the river pouring over its edge. 
The valley floor, down to which they climbed, was littered with 
diamonds and, after taking his pick, ^e prospector announced his 
readiness to depart. A return by the way they had come was out 
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of the question, but the Bushman pointed to a barely perceptible 
path which took them up the canyon wall and back into the moun¬ 
tains, where the guide was attacked and killed by a leopard. Hia 
companion was thus left to find his way alone, and lived to tell 
his tale only after enduring many hardships and nearly dying of 

thirst. 

Hardly leas improbable is the once popular idea that if the 
waters of the Orange above the Aughrabies Falls could be dammed 
or diverted, diamonds by the cartload would be discovered at the 
foot of the drop. But such evidence aa is available lends little sup¬ 
port to this notion. At places along the river bank, where a aeries 
of large potholes has been formed by the action of rocks swirled 
around by the strong current, stones, worn round and smooth, 
have been found at the bottom of the holes. None of tliem 
proved to be a diamond, however, and it is held by informed 
opinion that any gems washed over the crater-like lip of the Falls 
would have little opportunity to linger in the boiling-pot at the 
foot, but would be swept out and along by the rushing waters. 
Seemingly, the logical place to search for diamonds lay still ^irther 
downstream. 


ni 

Some three hundred miles beyond the Falls the Orange River 
debouches into the Atlantic at Alexander Bay, located in the midst 
of a desert wasteland which stretches for hundreds of nules along 
fhia section of Africa’s western coast. Because of its inhospitable 
nature and insignificant rain^ (a fraction of an inch per annum), 
little interest was shown at first in this stretch of desert shoreline hy 
intruding Europeans \ and Portuguese explorers who visited it in 
the r5th century preferred to settle in Angola to the north. Dutch 
settlers establish^ themselves hir to the south in 1652, and were 
subsequently dispossessed by the British, but it was not until 1876 
that the Cape Goveniment sought to extend its iriBuence along the 
west coast by concluding treaties with native chiefs as far north as 
the frontier of Angola. 

This progressive policy, however, was disavowed by the un¬ 
imaginative authorities in England, with the result that, in 1S83, 
an interested Geiman Government formally enquired of Great 
Britain whether she professed to exercise any jurisdiction north of 
the Orange River. The reply from London was evasive, where¬ 
upon F. A. E. Luderics, a Bremen merchant, purchased from local 
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natives a tract of land containing the weU<^hdcered harbour of 
Angra Pequcna (earlier eo-called by its Portuguese discoverera), 
where he raised the German flag, In the circumstances the bud 
protests which then emanated from London were as uncalled for as 
they were belated and, to add to the mortification of those re* 
sponsible for the loss of the territory, it was from this hitherto 
despised and neglected stretch of the African coast that the first 
whispers of fabulous finds of diamonds came. Among other 
things, the rumours told of the Diattumibtrgy a veritable mountain 
of diamonds, the story of which was inspired, no doubt, by the 
discovery at Pomona of the now famous jewel Bo^t, called by the 
Germans Hexen Ktael (Witches Cauldron), a diamond-studded 
gravel patch so rich and inviting that it was kept constantly under 
an armed guard. 

At first, however, the outside world was not inclined to pay any 
heed to such tales, as a number of luckless Kaffirs, who hkti been 
employed by the Germans on railway construction and who after¬ 
wards made their way to Cape Town, learned to their cost Some of 
these native workers had earlier been to Kimberley and so knew a 
diamond when they saw one. But when they attempted to dispose 
of the stones which they had picked up near Lud^tz they were 
promptly jailed by the C^pe authorities under the provisions of the 
I.D.6. (Illicit Diamond Buying) Act: no one would credit their 
story that the stones had been acquired in German South-west 
AfricaI 

Nor were natives the only victims of this incredulity. The afore¬ 
mentioned Eric Rosenthal*** has related how his father, a resident 
of Cape Town, was acquainted with a lone prospector whose name 
was Hans Sieg. One day in 1903 Sieg entered his office and 
produced a handful of small diamonds. But when he declared 
that they had been found in the wilds beyond the mouth of the 
Orange lUver no one would believe him—until five years later 
there came the news of the making of a dramatic discovery near 
Luderitz, at a spot which subsequently came to be known as 
Kolmanskop. 

The stretch of railway built by the Germans ran from Luderitz 
to inland Aus, on the f^ge of the waterless Nambib Desert, and 
the track required constant attention to keep it free of wind-blown 
sand. A permanent-way inspector, one August Stauch, had re¬ 
quested members of a maintenance gang to watch out for any 
unusual stones during thw ssnd shovelling, and one day he was 
brought a number of small pebbles which examination showed to 
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be diamoncU. He at once pegged claims, and these proved to be so 
premising that the diacoveiy led to a diamond rush.* 

F. C. Cornell,“ who spent most of his life prospecting in Africa, 
has described the scene as he found it when he reached Luderitz 
in 191 r. The place was thronged with diamond hunters, most of 
them shady company promoters, buclcet-shop experts, wamed-off 
bookmakers and get*rich>quick merchants, sharpers of all sorts, 
including a sprinkling of absconding seamen in the g^itse of ex¬ 
cooks, one-time stewards and erstwhile stokers. As for the town 
itself, at that time it consisted of a forlorn collection of corrugated- 
iron huts, one of them claiming to be an hotel and another dignified 
by the name of Customs House. The streets were unspoiled 
desert, ankle deep in sand, and the first thing that caught the eye 
was the enormous number of empty beer and other bottles which 
everywhere lay piled in the utmost confusion. This, of course, 
merely reflected the prevailing lack of water, the supply of which, 
though supplement^ by a condensing plant, had been short 
enough in pre-rush days, and which now commanded such fan¬ 
tastic prices that some enterprising individual was shipping it in by 
steamer from Cape Town. 

A careful survey later showed that diamonds were to be found at 
intervals along a coastal strip up to 12 miles wide whidi stretched 
for a distance of nearly 300 nules, southwards from Conception 
Bay to Luderits and beyond 1 At Bogenfels, however. 100 miles 
short of Alexander Bay, the diamond trail was lost, though pros¬ 
pecting was continued as far south as the Orange River, which at 
chat time marked the boundary between German and Bricsb terri¬ 
tory. 1 q 1920, however, German miniog interests in the region 
were acquired by the newly formed Consolidated Diamond Mines 
of South-West Africa Limited (a De Beers subsidiary), and right 
years later diamond-bearing marine terraces were located by the 
Company wi^un a few hundred yards of the prospecting pits so 
unavailingly dug by their predecessors I 

Unlike earlier discoveries in the region, these sneient beaches, 
ftom which the sea had long ago receded, were found buried 
beneath as much as 30 feet of sand, an overburden which, of course, 
needed to be removed. In ^ct, experience showed that sand and 
gravel occupying something like 135,000,000 times the volume of 
the diamonds they shielded bad to be dealt mth in order to recover 
the gems—^ figure four times that of the average for the material 

* Although Staueb bccomo t very wealthy men, ft tvtiiod him nothing ia the 
cfid, for bo poruhod mioonbly of tcirvation in fiorlin in 2948. 




Fio. 9. The divmond b«deha of Soutfi-West Ahic», which stretch 
no^war^ from Port NoUoch to Conception Bay and bey<md*—a 
diitance of more th*n 400 miJee. The diamondiferoua area ia alao 
shown (inaet) is relation to the African cootment^aa a whole. 
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in the volcuiic pipes. On the other hand, the terraces stretch ia* 
vitingly northwaris from the Orange mouth, and in the first 25 
miles done it has been estimated that seme 2,500*000 carats (about 
^ ton) of gem atones are to be had for the taking! 

Arnong early exponents of the River Theory, meanwhile, whose 
favourite pastime it was to speculate precisely what they would do 
if they were a diamond being swept along by the waters of tlic 
Orange, the conviction remained that countless numbers of the 
precious atones must have been swept down to the aca from pipes 
far inland and thereafter washed into Alexander Bay by the south¬ 
ward, inshore current, which cuts across t])c river mouth and into 
the Bay itself. Sudi speculation, as maybe imagined, was revived 
by the Luderitz discoveries and, towards the end of 1909, two inde¬ 
pendent camel expeditions, one under a Dr. E. Reuning and the 
other led by a man named Rlinghardt, met by chance at the river 
mouth after carrying out arduous exploratory joumeyings. But, 
although unimaginable wealth Uy at their feet, the two men failed 
to find it, It v?88 missed, too, by the veteran prospector Fred 
Cornell, when a year or so later he landed at Port Nolloth, in Cape 
Province, on his way northwards along thewildemessof the Nama- 
qualand coast And in the end, it was two Port Nolloth men—-Bill 
Carstens and his son Jacques—who made the first discovery in 
1926, not at Alexander Bay, but at a point on the shore about 50 
railcs away, in the viemity of Port Nolloth itself. 

Some prospectors then made even more promising finds near by, 
at a place known as The diffs, where the desert makes a sharp de¬ 
scent to the sea; and yet other pioneers who braved the inhos- 
pltalitiea of the region obstinatdy continued the search in the 
neighbourhood of the Orange River mouth, until one of their 
number was at last rewarded by his happening upon more than 
three hundred diamonds after a short period of digging. At this, a 
group of half a dozen Namaqualand men, headed by the brothers 
Israel and Julius Gordon, decided that the time had come to take a 
hand in the search and, at Springbok, the Namaqualand capital, a 
parmerahip was formed. Its six members then sec out for Alex¬ 
ander Bay and, after settingup camp on arrival, a tentative explora¬ 
tion was b^un. Andalffiostat once, TheunisCoetzee, after casually 
plunging an arm Into the sun-Ut sands, withdrew it to find that he 
held a diamond in his band I In the face of this fovourable omen it 
was agreed that the venture looked sufficiently promising to 
warrant the purchasing of some equipment, and a mechanical 
sieve was accordingly placed on order. 
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News of the various Namaqualand Hndd, meanwhile, had 
prompted a number of London financiera to retain the serviced of 
Dr. Hans Merensky, who was instructed to sail to Africa with a 
view to making on-the-spot investigations. He was accompanied 
by Dr. Rcuning and, on arrival, the two geologists at once made 
their way to the west coast Here they journeyed from one claim 
to another, discussing finds, assessing possibilities and, where the 
prospects appeared to justify it, acquiring options. Eventually it 
was decided to go to the camp of the Gordon brothers, but their 
first attempt to reach the wilds of Alexander Bay was foiled by their 
having to turn back through lack of petrol. It was at this juncture, 
while they were taking stock of the situation at Springbok, diat 
Israel Gordon arrived there in search of the machinery ordered by 
the partners, the delivery of which was still awaited. 

The three men journeyed to Alexander Bay together, where the 
geologists soon satisfied themselves that a discovery of great 
potential richness had been made. A period of protracted bar¬ 
gaining then followed. The six partners at first demanded 
jfao.ooo for their claims. Merensky parried by endeavouring to 
obtain a six months’ option in return for the payment of a nominal 
sum and a share of any profits. After much haggling, in the course 
of which an offer of £ 10,000 down and a half interest in the venture 
was refused, the Gordon brothers and their assodates eventually 
accepted an offer which differed only in that the cash payment was 
increased to £17,500. But, although it seemed to the partners, at 
the time of thdr signing the agreement, that a fortune bad been 
gained, before another six weeks had passed they were to realise 
that, in fact, a fortune had been thrown away. ... 

The London backera having declined to panidpate in the deal, 
Merensky set off for Johannesburg, where a syndicate was quickly 
formed to finance the enterprise. Dr. Reuning, meanwhile, re¬ 
mained at Alexander Bay and began a more careful examination of 
the area. Within a we^, on a memorable day in mid-January, 
1927, a region unbelievably rich in diamonds was located among a 
bed of foasii oyster shell and, at the end of a fortnight, a trial trench 
had yielded scones worth some ^£50,000. By 25 February, no leas 
than 6,890 atones had been recovered, weighing 12,549 carats and 
valued at £ 150,0001 

By this the wildest rumours had begun to circulate, and the 
South African Government stepped in and forbade further pros¬ 
pecting in the region^^cept by its own accredited representa¬ 
tives. Subsequent investigation revealed the existence of diamond- 
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iferous, wave<ut terraces, at elevations of up to 200 feel above aea- 
Icvel and as much as 3 miles inland, which stretched southwards 
along the coast for a distance of 200 miles. The richest area, how¬ 
ever, was at Alexander Bay, in the shape of a strip of gravel up to 
100 feet wide, the site of an ancient storm beach, located more than 
a mile from the present coastline and lao feet or so above eea-level 
Here the State Alluvial Diggings were established, and from this 
one stretch of gravel, diamonds to the value of £18,000,000 were 
recovered in the course of a single decade ( 

The Johannesburg syndicate, meanwhile, was allowed to work 
its Discoverer’s Claims—twenty in all, covering an area of some 
a,000 square yards. That the most was made by private enterprise 
of this unique opportunity would seem to be indicated by the fact 
that, in 1929, Dr. Merensky disposed of his interests there for 
£1,250,000! 

Among the many would-be miners who did not take at all 
kindly to official intervention in Namaqualand was a prospector 
named W. P. Thom who, towards the end of 1930, sought to cir¬ 
cumvent the governmental ban by pegging an onshore claim. His 
action was Immediately challenged by the authorities, but a ruling 
given by a sympathetic Springbok magistrate fovoured the de¬ 
fendant, and it was declared that the <>own was empowered to 
alienate land only up to the high-water mark. This triumph, how¬ 
ever, was of brief duration, for those who essayed to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation were promptly bailed for trespass.* And 
in 1936, in order to safeguard their Interests still further, the 
Government announced that a coastal stretch, 60 miles long and 15 
miles wnde, was to be wired in and public access thereto denied. 
Thus it remains to this day—one of the richest areas in the world, 
where diamonds have been picked up from the ground by the 
handful, but which, alas, Is patrolled night and day by fierce 
Alsatian dogs in cha^ of armed guards whose reputed incUnation 
is to shoot Erst and enquire afterwards. 

rv 

In the face of these and other preventive measures, conditions 
can hardly be said unduly to favour the lone seeker after diamonds 

* There wu tn echo of the Thom caae at Windhoek, the capital of the 
TerritP^ of Souih-W«8t Africa, ki <9$?. when Mr. Jostice ClaMeen djenuM«d 
ui ^plicehoA by Coeaelidiced Ditme&a Muiee for • decitratien confirmlna It* 
miAina tDd preepectiAS ri|hca between the hiah- and low-water mark along the 
loagch of cbut from the Onege mouth to Ludehca, With ixulUoru of pounds 
worth of dUfxtonde at nake, ao doubt there will be a deternuced attempt to have 
the decisien teversed. 
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tO'dsy. ‘Wherever he may choose to make his search, more likely 
than not he will find that, because of an over-riding govemmenial 
interest (with huge sums in taxation and export duties at stake) his 
proposed activities are regarded with suspicion and that legisla¬ 
tive measures either seek to discourage him by surrounding the 
enterprise with burdensome conditions or, more simply, prohibit 
all private prospecting outright. Again, he will almost certainly 
find himself in direct competition with powerful vested interests, 
whose well-equipped teams of geologists are constantly engaged in 
making surveys, and who could hardly be expected to vie^v with 
equanimity the prospect of the discovery of a rich new field by a 
newcomer, the uncontrolled output of stones from which would 
inevitably have a disturbing effect upon the market. 

Nevcrtheleas, and notwithstanding all the difficulties and the 
drawbacks, there would still appear to be ample opporojjuty for 
enterprising outsiders in the never-ending quest for diamonds. In 
Africa particularly, as a number of recent events have clearly 
shown, success awaits the owner of bold and imaginative ideas— 
and there is no monopoly of these. There has still to be located, 
for example, the source of the gem stones fi^und along the banks of 
the Vaal and the Orange, an undertaking bedevilled by the fact 
that the existing river systems appear to bear little or no relation to 
those of earlier geological epochs. This is a complication which 
points to the existence of ancient and now dry river beds, some of 
which must contain areas of rich diamond-bearing gravel and 
whose course should pro^dde a guide to the place whence the gem 
stones came. Assiduous in the search for these long-vanished 
waterways has been 0 r. Harold Harger, who has succeeded in 
tracing not a few of them, and whose inveatigationa led to the find¬ 
ing of the most prolific diamond deposit yet discovered. This was 
near Lichtenburg, in the western Trans>^ where, in bygone ages, 
a scream chanced to fiow over cher^ limestone, the surfoce of 
which was plentifully endowed with potholes, in which depressions 
vast numbers of water-borne diamonds were caught. In 1926 their 
presence led to a rush reminiscent of the old days, and such was the 
productivity of the newly found field that, in the followii^ year, 
the output of alluvial gem stones exceeded that of the mines for the 
first time. 

Large numbers of the much sought-after volcanic pipes have 
also been discovered in the course of routine surveys. To date, no 
leas than 150 have been located in the southern regions of Africa 
alone, spread over an area which embraces thirty degrees of lati- 
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tude, from Sutherland in Cape Province to Muranza in Tangan¬ 
yika Territory. By 00 means all of them have proved to be rich in 
diamond^} however, and in many cases the blue earth filling was 
barren, or very nearly so. Only twenty-five of the pipes have so far 
been mined, and the bulk of production has come from eight of 
them, 60 that the chance of a newly found fissure proving to be a 
second Kimberley is not more than one in twenty. 

At Che sur^ce the pipes give little indication of thrir existence, 
apart from an occasional slight depression or rise, so that the 
probability is that many more of them remain to be discovered. 
And that expert opinion in such matters is not always unreservedly 
to be accepted was amply demonstrated by the fabulous find made 
by the late Dr. John Thorbum Williamson, as recently as 1940, 
Against all advice and with little enough in the way of equipment or 
resources, this young Canadian geologist gave up a well-paid job 
with De Beers and set off alone into the wilds of Tanganyika to seek 
a mine of his own, obtaining a concession in an area which not long 
before a government-sponsored mission had declared to be value¬ 
less as regards mineral content. 

Although diamonds were known to exist in the Territory and 
had been the object of intem^tent mining operations during the 
preceding twenty yean, no phenomenal results had been achieved. 
The forty or more Kimberlite pipes which had been located in the 
adjoining districts of Kahama, Singuida, Kwimba and Shinyanga 
were found to be relatively barren of diamonds, and the only pay¬ 
able deposits were confined to nearby gravel beds, production from 
which bad been negligible for a number of years prior to William¬ 
son’s arrival on the scene. At that time the consensus of informed 
opinion was that Tanganyika was too far north to be other than on 
t^ fringe of the African diamond belt and the outlook for the 
newcomer appeared anything but promising. For many months he 
searched in vain and suffered considerable hardship In the process. 
But, on 6 March, 1940, at Mwadui, some 20 miles from Shinyanga 
township, he came upon the mouth of a pipe which has since been 
revealed to have a producing cross-sectional area of more than 400 
acres—an area which is greater, that is to s^, than those of all the 
operational South African pipes put together I 

The phenomenal success of the venture, unique in that it was 
brought into being by one man who financed it wholly from re¬ 
tained profits, may be Judged from the figures relating to diamond 
exports from Tanganyika Territory, which rose steadily from 
£12,598 in 1940 to £638,383 in 1945. In the course of the nest 
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five yeais the mine’s annuel production neared the £2,000,000 
mark—to the great concern and alarm o£ South African producers, 
for Williamson obstinately declined to sell out to them (for a sum 
reportedly said to amount to ^^20,000,000) or to join their marketing 
organisation. However, with the untimely death of its finder early 
in 1958, an interest in the mine was acquired by De Beers. 

Thanks to the unprecedented Wiiliamson discovery, prospecting 
for diamonds in Tanganyika Territory is now prohibited. But other 
promising ic^ons rcmaln'-eveti within the bounds, but outside 
the jurisdiction of, South Africa itself. Thus the Protectorates of 
Swaailand, Bechuanaland and Basutoland, chough geographically 
s part of the Union, are administered by a British High Com* 
missioner and, in 1956, a prospector by the name of Jadt Scott 
obtained from the paramount chief of Basutoland the exclusive 
right to prospect for diamonds in the territory. Although the 
region was generally regarded as unlikely to prove of Interest, three 
years later De Beers announced that, subject to the approval of the 
authorities concerned, they had negotiated an agreement with 
Scott, whereby sn interest would be acquired in his concession and 
any diamonds produced would be sold through the central selling 
organisation. A number of potentially rich diamondiferous occur¬ 
rences, it appeared, had unexpectedly been found... . 

Other preserves of vital concern to South Africa are the shallows 
bordering the Atlantic coast of Cape Province and South-West 
Africa, for there is no reason to suppose that the supply of dia¬ 
monds ends at the water’s edge. Coundesa gem stones must lie 
scattered about the adjacent ocean floor, not all of them, or even the 
majority of them, necessarily brought there by the Orange River. 
Diamond pipes are just as likely to occur under water as on land, 
and the probability is that the mouths of many of them arc located 
out to sea, as Merensky long ago conjectured in an attempt to 
account for the amazing richness of Africa’s nules of diamond 
littered beaches. Strict governmental control is doubtless exer¬ 
cised seawards as far as the traditional 3-Rule limit, but beyond this 
there would seem to be no legal bar to anyone engaging in dredging 
operations, assisted, if need be, by deep'Sea diving apparatus and 
submarines.* 

* The forthcoming conscructioo of the world's first deep-dfv^ aubmsxuie, 
able to operate at depths of up to x8,ooe feet, wm announced in wWuoeton in 
1959. It baa been claimed Uiat the eeasel, which will poa»«M a 6-inch'thick 
aliUBimura preMuie hull, will make poaalble the gatbenna of undertee wealth on, 
and under, the ocean fioM. Itadeaignera envisage tbat the veeael could aerveaa a 
mnote-control centre for unmanned dredges, employed n> scoop minemla from 
(he sea bottom. 
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Elsewhere on the African continent, meanwhile, another im¬ 
portant diamond find was made in 1930 in Sierra Leone, a British 
Colony (coastal region) and Protectorate (hinterland) with a total 
area of some 28,000 square mUcs. Mineral rights had long been 
the prerogative of the Crown and, in 1933, the Sierra Leone Selec¬ 
tion Trust acquired a monopoly in respect of diamond mining 
throughout the country for a period of 100 years. But Sierra Leone 
is a land of many rivers and numerous streams, and at one time or 
another precious stones have been washed to many parts of the 
territory, a fact of which the native inhsbitants were not slow to 
take advantage. The activities of illicit diggers and divera reached 
such alarming proportions that they constituted a serious drain 
upon the economy, for the bootleg stones could not be aold 
through legal channels and much of the traffic went by way of the 
neighbouring State of Liberia, greatly to the benefit of the con¬ 
niving officials thereof. Within two decades the drain reached an 
estimated ^10,000,000 per annum, and the law-enforcement 
officers, faced with the hopeless task of patrolling vast areas of 
trackless jungle, found themselves powerless to put a scop to it. 

Drastic action was at last forced upon the authorities in 1955, 
when the long-suffering Selection Trust was paid the sum of 

1,570,000to relinquish its monopoly rights and to accept a sweep¬ 
ing reduction in the extent of its lease. The ground thus made 
available was then offered, under licence, to members of the local 
populace and, at the same time, steps were taken to provide them 
with a recognised outlet for their stones at prevailing world prices. 
In effect, the problem was solved by the time-honoured expedient 
of legalising the illegality. 

The Siena Leone diamond deposits, in common with others 
which have been located in the Belgian Congo, French West 
Africa, Angola, the Gold Coast and elsewhere, are wthout excep¬ 
tion alluvial, and the possibility of tracing some of the inland pipes 
which gave rise to them is an enticing prospect which baa doubtless 
already claimed some attention. As for the pipes themselves, there 
is as yet 00 general agreement about the manner of the formation of 
the carbon crystals which they are often found to contain, and at 
least three theories have been advanced—that deep-aeated rock in 
which the oystals had previously formed was dissolved and 
brought to the surface by volcanic material; that carbonaceous 
material was dissolved by volcanic rock and crystallised f^m it 
under high temperature and great pressure; or that diamond was an 
original constituent of the blue ground and remained unaffected by 
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changes wrought in this mineral by the action of steam. Thus 
there may yet be found a primary source of diamond, compared 
with which terrestrial surface deposits (of which some 55 tons 
hsve so far been gathered) will appear as but a grain of sand to a 
mountain. 


M 
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